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INTRODUCTION 

The  goal  of  the  AFT 'Educational  Research  and  Dissemination 
Program  was  to  e^stablish  a  model  for  dissemination  of  educational 
research  to  classroom  teachers.-   From  the  onset,  this  has  be^en  ' 
identified  as  a  "unique"  undertaking.     Unquestionably,   the  program 
has  attained  its  objectives.     Resfearch  was  disseminated  to 
teachers  in  a  form  that  was  meaningful  to  them.  .  . 

Now  that  we  have  reached' the^ final  juncture  of  federal  funding 
for  the  project,  we  are  engaged  in  a  process  of  review.  What' 
should  be  documented  in  this  review  are  answers  to  the  questions: 

What  kind  of  research  is     adaptable  to  classroom  situations? 

Whatsis  required  to  make  the  findings  adaptable  to  classroom  v 

situations?  ,  ^' 

What  were  pro ject 'staff ' s  roles  in  facilitating  the  process? 

What  weire  teacher^'  roles  in  facilitating  the  process? 

To  what  degrees  did  the  teacher  union  impact  on  the  process? 

To  what  degree  were  researchers  involved  in  the  process?. 

What  is  needed  to  continue  the  process ^at  the  pilot  sites? 

What  is  needed  to  replicate  the  process  for  future  use? 

Posing  th^e  questions  provides  a  skeletal  framework  for  ana- 
lyzing the  process.     Answering  the  questions  provides  us  with  the 
opportunity  to  describe  the  often  complicated  series  of  events 
that  contributed  to  achievement  of  our  xjoal. 


THE  RESEARCHERS 

Members  of  the  program  Advisory  Board  were  researchers  wha 
were-  also  sensitive  to  the  need  to  get  research  information  into 
the  classroom.     At  the  initial*^  Advisory  Board  meeting  they  suggested 
some  studies  that  they  felt  would  best  suit  the  purposes-  of  our 
program  design.     The  selection  turned  out  t6  be  exactly  what  was 
needed  to  "turn  teachers  on  to  research.^' 

However,  more  needs  to  be  said  about  the  value  of  the  input  from 
the  Advisory  Board  to  the  ER&D  process.     For  the  past  two  years, 
our  communications  with  the  Board  halve  extended  well  beyond  needed. 
Advisory  Board  members  were  the  "linkers"  between  the  proaram  and 
the  research  world.     As  linkers,  they  helped  us  to  establish  contact 
with  the  researchers  whose  work  we  use.d  and  instructed  us  on  how  to 
ask  the  right  questions  in  order  to  aet  productive  , responses .  We 
were  in  constant  contact  with  our  Advisory  Board^-by  letter  or 
telephone  as  v/ell  as  at  educational  research  conferences.  - 

At  the  final  convening  of  the  Advisory  Board  in  the  last  month 
of  the  project,  thdy  auided  us  through  a  structure  for  reporting 
project  findings.     We  are  impressed  that  the  su::cess  of  this  project 
was  indelibly  influenced  by  the  high  caliber  of  contributions  of 
advisory  board  members:     Ann  Liebfermahr  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;  Betty  Ward,  Far  West  Lab;  Lee  Shulman,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. 
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THE  RESEARCH 


AFT  received  cdnstant  feedback  from  its  n\eitibership'  on  issues 
of  ptofessional  concern  through  OuEST  Conferences ,  dialogue  at 
meetings,  written  inquiries,  and  surveys.     This  feedback  whelped.  .  . 
determine  that  the  classroom  management  and  teaching  effectiveness 
were  areas  in  which  educational  research  information  could  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  teachina  procet'^s.     The  n^xt  step  was  to' identify 
relevant  research  in  these  ar^«'as  that  was  current  and^  that  would 
have  credibility  with  our  memlyers  .  \  ^  ; 

Tlie  research  studies  suggested  by  the  Advisory  Beard  stood  the 
test  of  time.     We  could  say  that  they  also  stood  the  test  of  fire 
a.:  d' water.     Originally;   teachers  viev/ed  educational  research  with 
something  leh:s  than  enthusiasm.     Findings  on  classroom  managements 
that  did  not  immediately  address  the  issues  of  how  to  get  relief 
from  disruptive  students  in. the  classroom  were  at  first  considered 
"nice  but  not  really  jaseful . What  teachers  needed  was  time  to 
digest  the  information,  piit  it  into  proper  perspective,   and  then  ^ 
come  to  the  realization  that  methods  of  creating  an  orderly  climate 
in  the  classroom  would  diminish  major  discipline  problems. 

TRL  TRAINING  SESSIONS  -     ,  ^' 

During  training  sessions,  we  accompanied  pur  research  discus- 
sions with  classroom-oriented  activities  that  brought  the  research 
to  "life"  for  teachers.      (We  studied  and  synthesized  rese^ch  on 
how  adults  learned  and  realized  that  adults^learn  best. when  the 
information  being  presented  is  related  to  their  experiences.) 
These  activities  which  often  simulated  classroom 'situations  to 
which  teacheri  could  apply  research^ concepts  were  important  in 
three  ways.     They  helped  teachers  to'  understand  the  concept,  they 
facilitated  discussion  .of  the  concept,  and  they  gave  teachers  a 
base  from  which  to  design  their  own  activitp-es  for  implementation 
in  their  classrooms.     The  activities  served  as  " icebreakers"  to 
get  teachers. involved  in  looking  at  workable  strategies  for  using 
research;     As  the  project  developed  and  teachers  became  familiar 
with  the  research  design,  the  need  to  "work  through"  the  activities 
during  the  training^sessions  diminished.     We  might  mention,  however 
that  in  one  site  where  time  contraints  limited  the  utilization  of ^ 
the  act:ivitier.  during  the  project  training  session,  there  was  a 
lesser  degree  of  research  implementation  in  TRL's  classrooms. 

Among  the  characteristics  exemplified  by  Teacher  Research 
Linkers  were  the  ability  to  "express  opinions  and  try  new  ideas." 
As  prbject  participant's  engaged  in  discussions  of  the  research 
concepts,   it  was  important  that  they  articulate  their  questions  and 
concerns.     We -moved  from  "bringing",  the  research  to  them  at  the 
sessions  to  mailing  the  research  suxmnaries  out  in  advance  of  the 
sessions  so  that  ample  time  could' be  devoted  to  discussions  of  the 
concepts.     This  was  time  well  spent.     TI^L  discussion  covered  the 
advi'eability  of  using  a  particular  research  strategy  at  one  grade 
level  and  not  at  another.     Discussions  also  gave  us^ cues  as  to 
which  research  ideas  could  be  universally  applied.      (Our  TRLs 
represented  teaching  situations  from  pre-school  to  12th  arade.) 
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During  these  discussion  periods^  we  discovered  whether  or  not  we  • 
had  written  the  research  summaries  in  fiznctional  ways  or  whether  we 
needed  to  restructure  the  language  and  format.     Discussions  of  what 
THLs  implemented  helped  us  to  understand  which  research  findings' 
lent'  themselves  to  immediate  classrooip  practice  and  whicH  ones 
required  more  time  to  be  assimilated  into  the  classroom  structure. 
Discussions  with  TRLs  helped  us  to'  understand  how  other  teachers 
reacted  to  TRLs'   involvement  in  the  program  and  what' was  needed  to 
get  other  teachers  to  try  out  rthe  research  concepts.  * 
The  process  of  incorporating  research  strategies  into  teaching 
practice  might  look  like  this:  ^  » 

1.  Read  the  translates  surmiary. 

2.  Discuss  the  concepts. 

^3.     t>ersonally  select  relevant  concepts. 

4.  Practice  implementation  to  enhance  lixiderstanding . 

5.  Devise  plan  for  classroom  implementation . 

6.  Implement  strategies  in  classroom. 

7.  Question  concepts;  react  to  implementation  attempt. 

8.  Implement  again. 

9.  Check  for  relevajice ^  to  research. 

10.  Implement  again. 

11.  Share  .with  others.  - 

12.  liistitutiohalize  in  classroom  process.^ 

""We  call  this  process  Transformation  of  Research  into  Practical 
Usage.     This  was  a  multi-faceted  p;L-ocess  which  made  us  look  at  and 
treat  inservicing  in  a  way  never  before  undertak'^in .     Teachers  were 
enco'uraged  to  review,   implement,  digest/  investigate  and  assimilate 
research  concepts.  *  This  could  easily  have  been  an  exercise  in 
futility.     We  have  already  acknowledged  that  teachers  were  not 
attuned  to  the  research  desigij  and  did  not  feel  that  research  could 
benefit  them.     How  did  we  help  them  overcome  these  feelings? 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  TEACHER  UNION. 

The  role  of  the  , teacher  union  was  cardinal  to  the  process. 
Teachers  can  exercise  the  freedoms  to  investigate  and  make  personal 
selections  only  in  an  atmosphere  £hat  ,is  non-threatening  and  non- 
judgemental.     The  peer-to-peer  model* was  the  only  one  which  could 
supr  rt  the  process.     Because  the  union  is  its  members ,  it  has  great 
credibility  with  teachers.     Teachers  themselves,  throvi^.  the  union, 
can  identify  competent,  trusted  leaders.     Teachers,   if  they  are  to 
function  as  professionals, .must  have  a  sense  of  control  over  their 
work ^  which  requires  input  into  deQision-makinq.  '  Collective, 
^bargaining  accomplishes  this  goal  at  one  level.     Educational  research 
which  affirms  good  practice  gives  teachers  in  their  day-to-day 
experiences  the  same  opportunity  to  act  as  professionals  and  nego- 
tiate the  bessL  possible  teaching/learning  environment.     Defining  the 
professional  knowledge  base  inevitably  gives  teachers  more  control 
and  therefore  more  power  over  their  profession. 


The  AFT  project  team  and  the  TRLs  had  two  coininon  bonds: 
;1)  The„  desire  to  Improve  the  quality  of  education  and  2)   the  member- 
ship in  the  union.     These  bonds  sustained  project  participants 
through  good  and  bad  times.     TRLs  trusted  us  and  trusted  each. other. 
.Each  site  formed  a  closely  knit  group  that  worked  well  to<^ether  and 
learned  to  depend  on  each  other. 

Research  has  proven  that  when  a  small  group  of, teachers  are 
allowed  to  work  together  in  a  systematic  way  and  are  -exposed  to 
information  which  influences  practice^  they  will  change  behavior  and 
their  students  will  learn  more.     The  AFT  ER&D  Program  succeeded  in v 
implementing  a  research. dissemination  process  for  teachers  which 
demonstrates  not  only  bhat  the  above  findings  are  accurate,  but  that 
the  appropriate  small  group  model  can  be  successfully  translated  into 
staff  development  for  large  numbers  of  iieachers .     The  AFT  pledges 
continued  support-  to  replication  and  expansion  of  the  ER&D  Program. 


.RESEARCH  .SELECTION 


One  of  the  major  goals  of  this  project  was  to  disseminate 
educational  research  on  tea6hing  effectiveness  and  classroom 
management.     These  two  areas  were  targeted  .because  of  their 
widescale  applicability  for  teachers  and  because  the  AFT^  through 
its  resources  and  networks^  had  determined  that  these  were  the., 
two  areas  of  greatest  need  identified  by , teaqhers ^ 

Within  these  two  broad  categories^  project 'staff  developed 
the  following  set  of  criteria  for  selecting  specific  research* ^f or 
dissemination.     Selected  research  should: 

•  have  practical  application  for  teachers  *  ^ 

•  be  generic  in  scope ^  applicable  across  disciplines  ana 
grade  levels 

•  yield  consistent  findings  about  more  effective  teaching 
practices  f 

•  be  based  on  actual  classroom  observation^  of  teacn4]ig 
practices 

o  be  "translatable" 

The  educational  research  that  is  disseminated  to  teachers 
through  this  project  should  be  relevant  to  teachers'   lives;   it  / 

should  be  something  that  they  can  apply  in  their  classrooms^  - 

This  criterion  was  especially  important  because  teachers  often 
view  research  with  skepticism^  feeling  ^that  itr' s  too  "heady"  and 
"pie  in  the  sky."     Many  teachers  feel  research  has  no  bearing  on 
their  classrooms  and  their  lives.     In  seeking  to  overcome  .these 
stereotypic  views  of  research^   it  was  important  to  show  that 
research  could  be  useful.     The  issue  of  applicability  also  fits 
teachers'   needs^ to  "walk  away  with  something  tha£  can  be,  used 
^Monday  morning."     Finally^  project  staff  also  sought  research  that  ^ 
could  be  implemented  by  teachers  without  necessarily  requiring 
administrative  permission  or  a,ssistance.    For  example,  the  time  on 
task  research  suggests  instructional  management  and  behavior 
management  practices  which  teachers  can  implement  to  achieve  better 
student  engaged  time  and  academic  learning  time.    'The  research 
also  identifies  a  number  of  schOol-wide  policies  regarding  allocated 
time  and  practices  such  as  the  scheduling  of  pull-out  programs  and 
announcements  and  the  frequency  of  administration's  interruptions 
to  classrooms  which  impact  on  student  engagement  and  learning -time,  J 
yet  are  outside  the  direct  control  of  teachers.     Consequently,  this 
research- has  limitations  for  teachers.     It  was  felt  that,  at  least 
initially,  this  was  a  necessary  trade-off  in  preserving  teacher 
control  and  ownership  of  the  project  and  insuring  that  the  research 
was  presented  in  a  non-threatening,  non-evaluative  atmosphere. 
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The  research  t^at  is  disseminated  should  be  generic  in  its 
scope  and  applicability.     Since  project  staff  would  be  working  v 
with  teachers  spanning  all  grade  levels  and  disciplines,  we 
sought  research  findings  which  could  generally  be  applicable ^to  \ 
-  all  versus  finding3  which  might  apply  only  to  reading  and 
language  arts  teachers  or  math  teachers  or  secondary  English 
teachers.     Initially,  we  were  concerned  that  the  greatest  research 
base  had  been  generated  at  th^  elementally  level^  and  might  not  be  \ 
useful  to  secondai;y  teachers.     Accordingly,  we  urged  the  local  \\ 
coordinators  to  identi.fy  primarily  elementary  teachers  for  TRL  %/ 
positions.     While  they  followed  our  sugges1:ion,  the  local  coor- 
dinators  also  felt  a'nfeed  to  involve  a  certain  number  of  j-unior  /\; 
high  and  secondary  teachers  in  the  project.     As  we  reviewed  the       ' \ 
elementary  research  fin,dings,  staff  identified^  basic  principles  \ 
which  could  be  applied  both  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  . 
levels .1  .  - 

The  research  presented  to  teachers  should  also  be  consistent 
in'  its  message  about  wha/t  constitutes  more  effective  teaching 
practices.     Most .  teacher^s  often  view  research  as  being  contra- 
dictory in  nature,  that  is  the  findings  from  one  s^tudy  refyte 
'^^^what* another  claimsj'    To  help' overcome  teachers'  negative  feelings 
toward  research  and^ to  enhance  the  project's  credibility  with 
respect  to  disseminating  research,  staff  consciously  sought  research 
findings  which  consistently  yielded  a  clear  message  regarding 
effective  teciching  practices  and  were*  supported  by  a  body  of 
research  evidence. 

Later  in  the  research  tiraining  stage  when  teachers'  (TRLs) 
attitudes  towards  research  becaihe  more  positive  and  receptive , 
staff  did  introduce  seemingly  'contradictory  research  findings  to 
TRLs  to  challenge  their  thinking.     At  that  point  we  encouraged 
TRLs  to  look  for  the  intent  underlying  the  findings  to  better 
understand  the  apparent  contradictions  and  appreciate  the . 
contextual  diff erences ' which  require  the  application  of  one 
finding  or  another  or  a  synthesis  of  both  (see  Research  Transla- 
tion) .  '       "  ^      .  ^ 

The  first  research  studies  disseminated  under  this  project 
^,.were  based  on  actual  classroom  observations  of  more  effective  and 

.less  effective  teadhers.     Staff  found  that  the  TRLs  were  more' 
^s.-. receptive  to  the  research  findings  because  they  were  based,  on 
^-.observations  of  \real  classroom  situations.     They  were  not  based 
upon  some  classroom  lab  or  experimental  classroom  in  which 
teaching  conditions  such  as  class  size  or  student  diversity  were 
'  far  from  the  norm.     The'^  findings  from  thpse  observational  studies 
were  more  credible  and  relevant  to  our  TRLs,  especially  since  many 
of  the  studies  were  conducted  in  urban  classrooms.     Thus,  this 
method  of  conducting  research  ^ultimately  became  a  consideration 
in  selecting  subsequent  research.  \ 
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Lastly,  the  findings  that  were  disseminated  had  to  be 
available  in  a  form  which  the  staff  could  translate  for  teacher 
use.     The  project  staff  were  not  trained  researchers  and 
statisticians  per  se.     Staff  sought  studies  in  which  the 
•statistical  results  were  interpreted.     Initially,  staff  ;relied 
on  summaries  arid  reviews  of  research  because  the  language  w&s 
not  so  technical.     However,  staff  were  concerned  that  these 
.reviews  would  not  be  sufficient  for  accurate  translations.  We 
found  that  in  most  instances  the  summaries  or  reviews  were 
adequate.     In  some  instances ,  either  the  original  study  or  the 
researcher  was  consulted  for  'clarification   and  interpretation 
of  findi^ngs.    '  ; 

Given  the  time  constraints  imposed  by  the  project,  staff 
sought  the  assistance  of.  the  advisory  board  i-n  identifying 
educational  researchers  whose  work  best  fit  our  criteria  and 
fell  into  the  categories  of  teaching-: effectiveness,  and  class^ 
room  mana^gjement .     Among  the  researchers  they  sutrgested  were: 
Anderson'','*-^Ber liner ,  Brophy,  Doyle,  Elias,  Emmer,  Evertson, 
Fisher>  Gage,- McDonald,  Rosenshine,  Soar  and  Soar,  and  Stallings, 
Staff  also  searched  bibliographies  of  studies,  contacted  federal 
labs  and  centers,  and  participated  in  many  national  research 
conferences.     Gradually,  as  staff  built  a  network  of  contacts 
within  the  research  community,  they  were  able  to  seek  additional 
recommendations  on  whom  t.o  contact. 
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RESEARCH  TRANSLATION 


A  significant  .element  influencing  the  research^  translation 
process  has  been  the  philoisophy  underlying  the  AFT's  approach 
to  research  dissemination.     This  project  sought  to  disseminate 
research  to  teachers  in  a  manner  which  was  hon—threatening  and 
non- judgemental  and  which  respected  teachers'  personal  experi-- 
ences  and.  belief  systems .     Wh\Lle  the  rese,a.rch  may  hav^^ 
some  teachers'  values  systems)  the  intent  was  always  to  do  so  in 
a  supportive  way  which  allowed, teachers  to  reflect  and  change  or 
grow  where  they  felt  a  need.     Lastly,,  this  project  sought  to 
revitalize  the  professional  in  each  teacher.     Teachers  are  indeed 
professionals;  but  too  often  they^.are  not  treated  as  such  by 
either  administrat/Jrs  or  the  coininunity.     Their  professional 
opinions  or  advice  are  seldojn  sought;   instead,  they  are  told  what 
to  do.     This  project  was  specifically  designed  to  promote 
teachers'   thinking  about  research,  to  encourage  them  to  reflect 
on  it,  analyze  it,  and  use  it  where  it  was  applicable.  Lastly, 
it  sought  their  professional  jiudgements  on  the  value  of  the        ^  ^ 
research  they  implemented. 

Accordingly,   in  developing  translations  of  the  research, 
staff  sought  to  identify  basic  principles  of  more  effective 


of  prescriptions  for  practice. j    By  writing  research  summaries 
which  addressed  fundamental  principles  of  more  effective 
practice,  this  AFT  project  not  only  helped,  teachers  better 
understand  the  research,  particularly  the  intent  behind  specific 
findings,   it  also  provided  teachers  the  opportunity  to  analyze 
research  and  reflect  on  it  in  terms  of  their  own  practice. 

Emphasizing  the  principles  of  more. effective  practice  rather 
than  specific  prescriptions  allowed  the  information  to  be  shared 
with  a  more  diverse  group  of  teachers.     For  example,  the  first 
research  to  be  translated  and  presen^ted  to  teachers  was  the. 
Beginning  of  the  Year  Classroom  Management  Research  by  Evertson, 
Emmer  and  Anderson.     At  the  .time  of  the  translation,  staff  were 
unaware  that  in  addition  to  the  elementary  school  study,  a  similar 
study  with  similar  results  had) been  conducted  at  the  junior  high 
level.     While  the  findings  from  the  elementary  study  identified 
a  number  of  specific  teaching  practices  which  were  shown  to  be 
more  effective,  the  basic  principles  emerging  from  the  research 
concerned:      (1)   establishing^^ effective  room  arrangements  for 
easy  flow  of  traffic  and  monoitoring  of  students  by  the  teacher; 
(2)   establishing  behavioral  rules  and  instructional  or  general 
housekeeping  procedures  for  trie  orderly  functioning  of  students 
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in  a  classroom;      (3)   teaching  these  rules  and  procedures  to 
students  just. as  any  new  content  or  skill  might  be  taught  and 
(4)   fairly  and  consistent ly  enforcing  the  class  rules  and 
procedures  to  set  clear  expectations  for  student  behavior. 
These  principles  apply  to  all  teachers,  regardless^  of  discipline 
oi:  grade  level.     Thus  r  s^ondary  teachers  were  able  to  discuss 
and  use  the  ..research  eveil  though  the  f  indings  were  based  on 
observations  of  elementary  classrooms.^    The  application  of 
specific  findings  could  be  modified  to  take  into  account  the 
age  and  experience  of  students.     For  example,  more  effective 
el_ementary  teachers  spent  the  first  three  weeks  of  , school 
teaching,  reviewing  and  reinforcing  their  rules  and  procedures. 
Secondary  teachers  may  not  have  tc  spend  that  much  time  teaching 
their  rules  and  procedures,  as  most  of  their  pupils  are  already 
socialized  into  the  student  role  and  are  aware  of  proper  school 
behavior.     Emphasis  for  these  students  is  on  specific  procedures 
for  heading  papers,  turning  in  assignments,  reviewing  homework, 
etc. 

Similarly,  in  translating  seemingly  contradictory  findings, 
staff  addressed  the  intent  behind  the  findings  in  their  suminaries 
so  that  teachers  could  better  appreciate  some  of  the  contextual 
differences  which  necessitate  different  practices.     For  example, 
in  the  area  of  turn-taking  (teachers  calling  on  students  to 
respond  to  their  questions) ,  Jacob  Kounin  advises  random  turn- 
taking,  while  Jere  Brophy  advises  ordered  turn-taking.  These 
findings  are  quite  different.     Kounin  stresses  random  turn- 
taking  because  it  holds  students'   attention  during  recitations' 
and  keeps 'them  more  engaged.     Brophy  advocates  ordered  turn- 
taking  to  equalize  students '   opportunities  to  interact  with  the 
teacher  and  receive  personal  feedback.     He  found  tlj^it  teachers 
who  use  random  turn-taking  consistently  miss  certain  students 
in  the  room.     The  research  translation  points  out  these  differ- 
ences and  encourages  teachers  to  either  vary  their  approach 
depending  on  their  intent  or  devise  methods  of  calling  on  students 
which  satisfy  both  intents  or  goals. 

As  evidenced  in  the  discussion  so  far,  staff  also  made  "leaps 
of  faith"  in  translating  the  research*     Drawing  upon  their  own 
experiences  as  teachers  and  work  with  other  teachers,  staff  often 
had  to  make  judgements  as  to  the  degree  to  which  somq  research 
findings  might  be  applied  to  elementary,   secondary  or  special 
education  situations.     Other  leaps  of  faith  were  made  when  staff 
filled  in  the  holes  or  gaps  in  the  reseai;ch  message  concerning 
effective  practice.     In  some  instances  there  was  a  void  in  the 
research  findings.     Yet  there  was  enough  research  pointing  in  a 
given  direction  that  staff  drew  upon  their  own  teaching  experi- 
ences to  bridge  the  gap  by  extending  the  application  of  specific, 
existing  findings . 
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Presenting  research  findings  as  principles  of  more  effective 
practice  was  also  less  threatening  to  teachers  because  it  was  not 
prescriptive  in  the  sense  of  a  list  of  to'^do's.     The  principles 
of fered^  rajiionales  for  why  a  set  of  teaching  practices  were  more 
effective  than  others .     It  allowed  greater  flexibility  for 

'  teachers  to  reflect  on  their  personal  pr^tice  and  apply  the 
research  to  their  own  specific  styles.     The  approach  of  using 
pri;7ciples  also, allowed  staff  to  be  more  sensitive  to  teachers' 
values.     For  example^  many  ts'achers.  claim  jbhat  they  individualize 
instruction  and  are  fiirmly  locked  into  the  value  system  of  gearing 

.  instruction  to  individual  learners',  needs.     The  reseaxoh' on 

'  direct  instruction  symbolizes  to  this  group  a  return  tjp  the  dark 
ages.     They  stereptypically  perceived  direct  instructiyon  a^  whole 
group  instruction--overly  structured  ^  students  in  rows./  teacher^'  ^ 
at  the  front ''of  the  room.     While;  direct  instruction^  often  is 
incorrectly  interpreted  as  the  above ,  our  research  translations 
emphasized  the  essence  of  direct  instruction  as  a  high  Ijsvel  of 
teacher-student  interaction  and^ teacher-directed  or' -guided.  , 
. learning.     Instruction  is  provided  directly  by  the  teacher /  as 
opposed  to  indirectly  through  workbooks  or  programmed  learnirig 

.  materials.     These  qualities  or  principles ,  which  are  linked  to 
greater  student  learning^  can  be  applied  equally  to  whole  group 
as  well  as  individualized  instructional  approaches.     The  trans- 
lation also  addresses  the  degrees  of  teacher  directedness  which 
may  be  more  or  less  appropriate  for  certain-  groups  of  students. 

-  Finally/  the  translation  points  out  this  approach  may  not  be  v 
appropriate  to  all  learning  situations.'    ThuS/  the  translations 
Reflect  the  limitations  of  research  but  are  open  enough  to  allow 

.teachers  to  consider  the  full  implications  of  the  findings  in  a 
.wide  range  of  contexts. 

The  actual , research  translations  were  , narratives  summarizing 
a  body  of  research  on  a  particular  theme  or  themes.     Frequently / 
even  though  the  research  base  referenced  for  any  given  summary 
may  have  been  quite  large^  staff  relied  on  or  cited  only  one  or 
a  few  exemplary  studies  in  the  actual  suinmary  to  avoid  having  the 
summary  sound  like  a  major  research  or  thesis  paper.  Staff 
sought  a  balance  between  mantaining  the  integrity  of  the  researdh 
base  without  sounding  too  esoteric.^ 

The  >stimmaries  or  translations  focused  primarily  on  the 
findings  from  the  research.     Some  attention  was  given  to  method- 
ology to  orient  teachers  to  the  grade  levels  at  which  the  research 
was  conducted  and  the  setting  of  the  school  district — whether  ir 
was  urban/  suburban  or  rural.     The  grade  level  context  helped 
teachers  to  better  recognize  the  limitations  of  some  specific 
findings  and/or  make  adaptations  in  implementing  the  research/ 
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which  reflected  their  own  classroom  contexts.  '  As  might  be 
expected,  our  TRLs  more  closelvidantif ied  witj^  the  research 
findings  because  the  studiesl.pi^imarily  were  conducted  in  urban 
settings  similar  to- their  own.     Recognizing  that  much  of  the 
research  was  conducted  in  uirban  settings  helped  teachers  to 
see  that  their  classroom  life  not  so  unique.     They  found 

other. urban  teachers  experienced  problems  similar  to  theirs 
and  had  been  successful  in  overcoming  them.  ' 

The  siimmaries  averaged  10  to  15  pages  each.     While  staff 
made  conscious  efforts  to  keep  the  summaries  as  short  as 
possible,  we  a^so  recognized  tha-fr  the  summaries  were  major  ^ 
training  materials.     They  had  to  have  sufficient  depth ^ to 
provide  the  TRLs  with  a  readily  accessible  resource  for 
answering  questions  and  preparing  for  presentations  to  others. 
One-page  summaries  would  be  inadequate  as  effective  resources 
for  trainers. 

While  the  translations  focused  on  principles  underlying 
more  effective  teaching  practices,  they  were  illustrated  by 
examples  of. specific  teaching  practices  or  behaviors  or 
situations  in  which  the  research  concepts  might  apply.  Both 
elementary  and  secondary  examples  were  given /where  appropriate. 
Staff  weije  conscious  of  citing  enough  examples  to  reinforce 
the  research  concept  without  providing  too  many  hpw  to's.  We 
purposefully  withheld  supplying  too  many  examples  of  research 
applicatons  to  encourage  TRLs  to  think  about  theSresearch  and 
generate  their  own  how  to's  or  research  applications  indepen- 
dejiitly  or  in  group  discussion.     Staff  believed  thx's  process 
•  would  both  help  teachers  ta  better  understand  the  findings  afid 
encourage  greater  ownership  of  the  research  and^  information 
sharing.,  process . 

Additionally,  concepts  presented,,  in  one  siommary  were 
linked  to  those  presented  in  another  study  to  demonstrate  the 
"wholeness"  of  the  research  and  how  mutually  supportive  the 
findings  could  be  despite  the  different  orientations.  This 
also  enhanced  the  credibility  of  the- research  presented  ^o 
teachers.  *  v 

We  were  mindful  of  the' specific  language  xised,.  in  the 
translations/  avoiding  "good  teachers  should  do"  statements 
which  might  be  either  offensive  'or  personally  threatening. 
Instead/  staff  adopted  the  language  orientation,   "more  effec- 
tive-teachers exhibit  these  behaviors,  while  less  effective 
teachers  exhibit  those  behaviors."     This  approach  seemed  to  be 
least  thi^eatening  to  the  TRLs  and  allowed  them  to  see  differences 
and  judge  for  themselves  vhere  they  were  more  or  less  effective. 
We  were  pleased  to  note  tl\at  this  is  the  language  adopted  by  the 
TRLs  in  their  presentations  to  other  teachers.     Staff»  also 
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avoided  such  language  as  "behavior  X  correlates  jvith  behavior 
Y"  or  "there  was  a  significant  positive  relationship  between 
behavior  X  and  behavior  Y"  because  it  sounded  too  technical. 
It  was  not  a  iaAguage  most  teachers  were  comfortable  with.  In 
fact/  the  second  half  of  one  of  the  research  .dra:?ts  presented' 
to  TRLs  slipped  into  this  research  jargon.     Subsequently^  staff  / 
noted  that  of  all  the  research  concepts  presented, to  TRLs^  the 
ones  they  had  the  most  diffi>::ulty  understanding  and  implementing 
caipe  f rom  N:he  second'  half  of  this  one  tr-anslation .     It  was 
necessary  to  present  these  concepts  again  to  reinforce  them. 
Later ^  after  the  draft  was  rewritten  to  include  more  secondar^^ 
examples  and  to  remove  the  research  language^  tlife  TRLs  remarked 
that  it  was  a  muph  better  sximmary..     The  sximmaries  did  make 
reference  to  "tnfe  research  showed"  or  the  /'findings  suggest"  in 
order  to  preserve  the  research  orientation"  and  reinforce  the  ^ 
fact  that  the,  information  presented  is  research-based. 

In  writing  the  trans lat ions ^  staff  sometimes  consulted' the 
researchers  to  clarify  or  discuss  the  implications  of  certain 
•findiiigs.     These  consultations  aided  the  staff  in  making  those 
intelligent  leaps  of  faith  noted  earlier.     Other  times^  staff 
collectively  brainstoirm^d  the  possible  applications  ^of  some 
findings. 

V 

'■  "» 

WHAT  MAKES  SOME  RESEARCH  MORE  TRANSLATABLE 

The  greatest  difficulty  teachers  have  in  using  research  i^ 
interpretation  of  statistical  results.     Few  teachers  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  statistics.     For  teachers  to  use  research 
reports^  more  attention  must  be  given  to  the  language  used  in 
conclusions  statements.     Statiltical  results  need  to  be  clearly 
interpreted^  and  significant  relationships  need  to  be  delineated 
with  an  explanatory  comment  about  the  nature  of  the  relationship 
and  its  significance  for  teachers.     AFT  recognizes  that  researchers 
are  often  hesitant  to  discuss  the  significance  of  their  findings 
because  they  don't  want  to  make  claims*  that  can't  be  supported. 
It  is  reasonable  for  researchers  to  hedge  upon  the  "i^ignif icance  . 
by  saying  "this  finding  suggests  that...."     Teachers,  can  ^then  use 
their  professional  experience  to  judge  how  strongly  significant  the 
finding  might  be  for  practice.  V  * 

Additionally /  to  help  teachers  better  understand  the  relation- 
ships noted  by  ^  researchers/   it  might  help  if  conclusions  state- 
ments cited  more  examples  of  teacher  behaviors  and  studeAt  outcomes 
from  the  data  which  led  the  researcher  to  identify  a  positive  (or 
negative  relationship  between  behaviors  X  and  Y.'  Generally, 
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reseairchTets  seem  to  shy  away  from  conclusions  statements,  rely- 
ing on  other  researchers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  from  the 
results.     Teachers,  however,  need  the  additional  explanations. 

Teachers  also  need  the  benefit  pf  having  site  specific 
variables — contexts  or  environmental  factors — pointed  out,  since 
most  are  not  sufficiently  trained  in  research  and  statistics  to 
analyze  methodologies.  ^ 

Lastly,  it  seems  that  syntheses  or  reviews  of  research  /and 
executive  summaries  are  more  suited  to  teacher  translation  because 
there  is  greater  attention  paid  to  results  and  conclusions,  and 
they  are  written  more  understandably.     Since  syntheses  and^ 
reviews  pull  together  findings  from  a  wide  body  of  research,  the A 
Conclusions -seemingly  are  more  fully  substantiated  and  are, 
therefore,  more  useful  to  teachers. 
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SITE  SELECTION 


The  initial  selection  of  sites  was  dor\<i  on  an  RFP-type 
basis;   that^is^  A  mailing  announcing  the  start-up  of  the  project 
was  sent  to  the  presidents  of  AFT's  fifty  largest  locals 
(ranging  in  membership  size  from  ^5/000  to  900  teachers)/  each 
state  federation  president  and  the  34  national  vice-i^ residents , 
Out  of  tliis  mailing /  twenty-seven  locals  and  two  statti  federa- 
tions requested  applications;  eleven  locals  completed  and 
returned  those  applications.     Project  staff  then  conducted 
follow-up  telephone  interviews  to  gather  additional  information. 
Descriptions  of  those  sites  related  to  teaching  population, 
minority/disadvantaged  student  population  and  members  of  actual 
school  buildings  are  found  in  Tables  1  and  2  in  Appendix  A. 

Criiieria  for  site  selection  were  a  union  operating  structure 
which  would  facilitate  the  project,   local  commitment  of  time  and 
resources — -both  human  and  other,  professional  interest  in 
prombting  the  use  of  educational  research,  and  proximity  to 
institutions   (colleges,  universities,  federal  labs)  with  which 
we  could  attempt  to  foster  collaboration.     We  selected  New  York/ 
San  Francisco,  and  Washington,  D.C. 

At  the  time  of  the  final  selection,  all  three  AFT  locals  were 
the  bargaining  agent  and  had  union  leaders  directing  local 
teacher  centers.     Shortly  after  the  selection,  one  site,  San 
Francisco,   lost  a  collective  bargaining  representation  challenge 
an<^,  subsequently,  the  positions  of  director  and  policy  board 
members  of  the  teacher  center.     Since  most  AFT  locals  do  not 
have  teacher  centers  and  some  are  not  bargaining  representatives, 
we  decided  to  maintain  this  site  as  a  pilot  and  determine  if  the 
process  needed  to  be  different  in  this  context  than  in  the  other 
two  pilot  sites.  -  . 


LOCAL  COORDf-NATOR  SELECTION 

»» 

The  selection  of  the  local  coordinator  for  the  project 
ultimately  rested  with  the  local  union  leadership.     In  two  sites, 
the  director  of  the  teacher  center,  and  in  San  Francisco,  the  » 
foirmer  director  of  the  teacher  center,  were  "appointed"  to  this 
position  by  the  leadership.     These  three  persons  were  the  most 
familiar  with  staff  development  and  could  most  readily  help 
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identify  potential  TRLs   (Teacher  Research, Linkers) •     In  addi- 
tion, ail  three  directors  were  already  part  of  the  un^on 
leadership  structure.     In  San  Francisco  and  Washington,  the 
coordinator's  served  on  the  executive  boards  and  in  New  York 
the  local  coordinator  was  on  the  union  staff.     These  people  had 
also- served  as  AFT  representatives  on  'several  national  projects. 
Irf  air  three  sites,  the  local  union  had  played  a  crucial  role  in 
.  establishing  the  centers  and  providing  support-  for  the  directors. 

TRL  IDENTIFICATION 

Although  we  provided  criteria   (See  Appendix  B)   for  selection 
of  TRLs,  the  selection\rest6d  primarily  with  the  local  leadership 
and  coordinator*     Each  site  modified  the  criteria  based  on  local 
context.     In  New  York,  a  representative  cross-section  of  those  who' 
hdid  been  involved  in  teacher  center  activity  and  were  recoirimended 
by  teacher  center  "specialists"  were  invited  to  become  part  of 
the  project.     Of  the  thirty-six  who  were  initially  invited, 
twenty-one  became  TRLs. 

In  San  Francisco,  TRL  selection  was  based  on  our  recommended 
"pairing"  model;  that  is,  choosing  two  TRLs  per  building  site. 
'Also  taken  into  consideration,  then,  was  the  "friendliness"  of 
building  administrators,  in  addition  to  qualifications  of  prospec- 
tive TRLs.  ' 

In  Washington,  D.C.^  the  union  building  representative  structure 
was  tapped.     Project  staff  did  an  "awareness"  session  on  the  project 
and  "interested  volunteers"  were  recruited  wHo  already  served  in 
this  union  leadership  capacity.^ 

Regardless  of  the  ways  in  which  criteria  were  modified, 
several  strands  emerged  as  initial  common  characteristics  among 
those  who  became  TRLs  across  sites;     loyalty  and  commitment  to 
the  union;   desire  to  be  a  "good  teacher ;"  willingness  to  learn; 
respect  of  their  colleagues;  willingness  to  try  new  ideas;  and 
sense  of  efficacy^  as  a  teacher.     As  the  program  developed,  addi- 
tional characteristics  of  the  TRLs  became  evident: •   ability  to 
express  opinions  and  articulate  ideas;  willingness  to  devote  time 
to  the  project;  willingness  to  implement  research  strategies  in 
the  classroom  and  willingness  to  disseminate  research  information. 
TRIiS  at  each  of  the  sites  were  fairly  representative  of  the  stated 
criteria  and  were  able  to  utilize  their  talents  to  carry  out  their 
roles  as  "linkers." 
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LOCAL  UNION  LEADERSHIP  AND  SUPPORT 
'  ■  { 

Initial  union  support  came  in  the  form  of  the  application 
prcpcess.     In  beginning  site  work^  meetings  were  held  with 
union  leadership  and  the  local  coordinator  to  determine  the 
form  the  process  would  take  within  the  specific  local  union 
context^     Who  would  take  responsibility  for  decision-making; 
who  reports  to  whom;  what  support  could  the  local  provide; 
what  support  could  AFT  provide r  etc- 

In  reviewing  the  process  over 'the  two  years,  several  factors 
.emerged  r'egarding  the  kinds  of  union  support  which  facilitate 
the  adoption  of  the  process  and  the  growth  of  the  individuals 
involved. 

The  leadership  of  the  local  coordinator  is  one  such  factor. 
Each  of  the  three  coordinators  demonstrated  different  leadership 
-Styles,     In  two  sites  the  coordinators  were  not  part  of  the  TRL 
group;   in  the  third  site  the  coordinator  was  also  a  TRL, 
Interestingly,   in  New  York  and  Washilngton,  where  coordinators 
were  not  trainee^  as  TRLs,  various  leadership  ro]^es  emerged  among 
TRLs,     Individually  and  js:ollectively ,  they  became  more  active  in 
program  planning.     In  New  York,  specifically,  two  teacher  center 
specialist  TRLs  were  designated  by  the  coordinator  to.  serve  as  ' 
project  liaisons,  since  the  operation  of  the 'teacher  center  is 
of  such  magnitude.     However,  the  coordinator  was  often  available  . 
during  training  sessions  and  would  sit  in  and  interact  with  the 
group.     All  final  decisions  rested  with  her  l3ut  not  without  input 
from  participants. 

In  Washington,  D,C,  one  center  staff  person  was  designated 
a  TRL,     The  local  site  coordinator  functioned  as  teacher  center 
director  and  vice  president^ of  the  local  union.     Several  TRLs' 
were  on  the  Teacher  Center  Policy  Board  and/or  the  union  execu- 
tive board.     This  indirectly  signalled  center. and  union  support 
of  the  project  to  other  TRLs  and  teachers  in  the  district.  While 
not  specifically  developed  by  the  coordinator,  various  leadership 
roles  were  allowed  to  evolve  within  the  group  tow  aid  project 
development.     The  coordinator  did  not  go  through  the  training, 
but  consistently  verbalized  her  support  for  the  TRLs  and  their 
efforts, 

San  Francisco  was  the  only°  site  in  which  the  coordinator 
also  functioned  as  TRL,     In  addition  to  the  coordinator,  a  local 
unicpn  staff  member  was  directly  involved  in  planning  and  decision- 
making.    In  ter;ns  of  overall  program  plannix>g  other ^TRLS  were  . 
involved  only  in  the' collaborative  efforts  with  IHEs  and  federal 
labs.     It  may  be  that  since  the  coordinator  was  part  of  the  TRL 

it} 
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group,  thQ  evolution  of  additional  leaders  was  limited.  These 
TRLs  may  not  have  f elt*^  the  need  to  take  charge,  since  a  leader 
wa.,s  already  designated.  '.■  ^ 

Another  organizational  factor  which  contributed  to  the 
success  of  role  development  in  all  three  sites  was  the  use  of 
local  rewards./    When  TRLs  were  invited  by  the  union  to  present 
what  they  had  learned,  this  enhanced  their  self-recognition  as 
being  contributing  meL'Jcbers  to  that  organization.     They  were 
being  recognized  as  "special"  people.    -^^When  their  efforts  were 
publicized  in  local  union/teachef  center  newspapers,  this 
elevated  their  self-esteem.    .These  publications  not  only 
recognized  their  talents  but  called  them  to  the  attention  of 
64,000  other  teachers  across  sites. 

The  third  factor  relates  to  ameni-lzies .     Providing  refresh- 
ments and  a  pleasant  atmosphere  for  meetings  communicated  that 
TRLs  were  appreciated.     In  Nev/  York,  and  Wc>r>hington,  the  unions/ 
teacher  centers  also  intervened  in  providing  periodic  stipends 
for  delivery* of  -wide-scale  inservioe  programs  and  obtaining 
professional  leave  days  for  training,  respectively. 

In  all<^hree  sites,  calling  the  building  principal's  and 
central  administration's  attention  to  these  peoples'  accomplish 
ments  was  also  a  form  of  union  support. 
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^     READINESS  OF  SITES  AND  TRLS 

\ 

Sites  applied  for  participation  in  the  project;  therefore 
we  could  assume  some  readiness  on  their  part.     However,  after  * 
reflection  upon  the  total-  process,  we  realized  that  for  both 
the  sites   (local  union,  school  administration,  and  IHEis)  and 
individual  TRLs,  the  pro ject 'process  was  atypical  in  many  ways; 
therefore  initiation  and  cemented  understanding  of  the  prcJcess 
was  evolutionary  in  nature • 

Teacher  -training  at  both  the  pre-service  and  in-service 
levels  is  seldom; a  sustained,  true  interaction.     That  is,  the 
presentation  of  "information"  infrequently  demands  teacher- 
response  based  pn  interim  application.     Teachers  are  not  asked, 
"Try  this  out  in  your  , classroom  and  let  us  know  how  it  works 
for  you."     At  the  pre-service  level  there  are  no  classrooms  in 
which  to  "try  it  out"  and  at^^the  in-service  level  much' training 
is  of  the  "one-shot"  workshop^  type  where  teachers^ generally 
don't  have  the  opportunity  td  feed  back  to  the  "expert"  who 
gave  them  the  informati'On  in  the  first  place.     If  teachers 
acquire  new  information  from  a  journal  article  or  other  profes- 
sional publication,  the  author  is  not  available  to  help  them 
out,  if  a  strategy  does  not  work  or  ^to  work  with  them  in  developing 
other  strategies.     The  continuing  dialogue  that  this  project 
provided  between  the  information  givers- — AFT  staff  as  translators 
of  the  research — and  the  Inf oirmation  receivers — TRLs — was  an 
alien  experience  for  many.  , 

Furthering  thiS:  atypicalness  was  the  dissemination  aspect 
of  the  project.     We  told  TRLs,   "Not  only  are  we  going  to  share 
this  information  with  you  and  ask  for  your  feedback  based  on  - 
classroom  implementation,  we  are  going  to  ask  you  to  share  what 
you  know  with  your  peers  in  some  kind  of  systematic  fashion." 
This  project  was  creating  a  brand  new  role  for  teachers,  one 
with  which  they  were  not  completely  familiar. 

This  role  was  being  created  within  the  union  structure.  To 
understand  how  this  relates  to  readiness^  one  must  be  aware  of 
basic  teacher  trade  union  philosophy.     The  whole  purpose  behind 
unionism  is  to  form  a  collective  unit  of  "workers" -in  the  hopes 
of  achieving  some  common  end.     Particularly  in  the  teaching 
profession,  the  union  has  been  the  only  institution  within  a 
O'school  district  to  purposefully  aim  for  moving  teachers  out  from 
under  the  isolated  conditions  in  which  they  teach  and  promote 
collecti^'e  action  so  that  all  may  benefit.     The  union's  basic 
role  is  that  of  a  service 'organization  for  its  members  whose 
concerns  and  needs  are  communicated  through  involvement  and 
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democratic  representation.     Historically,  the  union  has  asked 
its  members  to  make  sustained  commitments — as  elected 
offipials.,  committee  members,  building  representatives, 
membership  recruiters,  and  political  action  workers.     We  were 
now* asking  local  union  leaders  and  TRLs  to  make^  a  sustained 
commitment  to  the  professional  growth  of  members r^Comanitting 
members  to  active  involvement  is  a  typical  characteristic  of 
teacher  unionism,  but ; commitment  specifically  for  the"" purpose 
of  enhancing  the  professional  knowledge  base  may  be  viewed  by 
some,  particularly  school  administration  and  colleges, 
universities  %nd/or  federal  research  labs,  as  atypical. 

With  the  aforementioned  as  a  frame  of  reference,  pilot 
sites  and  TRLs  were  at  various  levels  of  readiness. 

NEW  YORK  . 

In  New  York  City,  our  primary  vehicle  for  delivery  of  this  * 
process  was  the  New  York  Teacher  Center  Consortium.  The 
relationship  of  the  Center  to  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers 
has  been  described  in  the  section  on  site  selection.     Of  the 
three  si£es.  New  York  most  closely  paralleled  our  own  process 
model  for  dissemination.     The  Center  operated  oti  a  building 
level  basis.     Initially  the  Center  employed  nine  Teacher  Center 
Specialists,  each  "housed"  in  an  individual  school.  Specialists 
work  with  teachers  in  those  buildings  in  a  consultant  role,  plus 
develop  continuing  staff  development  programs  for  that  building 
and  others  in  the  district.      (There  are  32  decentralized  districts 
within  the  New  York  City  schools,  each  with-  its  own  superintendent 
and  board,  and  district  union  .representation.)     In  addition. 
Teacher  Center  course  offerings  are  held  in  these  various  loca- 
tions.    Of  our  21  TRLs,  seven  were  Specialists  at  the  beginning 
of  the  project.     Presently  12  are  Specialists,  five  being  relieved 
of  classroom  duties  to  become  Specialists  as  the  project  progressed 
The  Specialist's  primary  role  is  to  provide  teachers  in  a  building 
setting  with  information  and  assistance  to  help  them  in  the 
classroom.  -  .  . 

Classroom  TRLs  in  New  York  all  had  experience  in  conducting 
workshops  or  seminars  through  the  Center /  but  not  in  being  a 
"legitimized"  resource  person  in  their  respective  buildings. 

Of  all  the  TRLs,   two  specialist  TRLs ^ had  heen  involved  in  the 
Interactive  Research  and  D^elopment  on  Schooling  project  with  the 
Teachers  College  of  Coliimbia  University  and  one  classroom  TRL, 
who  has  recently  become  a  specialist,  was  familiar  with  research 
in  a  generic  sense  in  preparation  for  doctoral  work.     None  of  the 
TRLs  were  familiar  with  any  body  of  research  this  project  offered. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 

Since  the  San  Francisco  Federation  of  Teachers  had  lost 
governance  of  the  local  teacher  center  along  with  their 
representation  status,  the  model  here  would  work  strictly 
through  the  union,'     In  terms  of  offering  inservice  to  teachers, 
the  local  union  sponsored  QuEST*  and  leadership  conferences 
annually.    Lorcal  QuEST  is  a  modification  of  the  National  QuEST 
conference  sponsored  by  AFT.     Organizationally,  it  is  the 
primary  forum  for  active  sharing  of  classroom  practice  and  . 
other  professional  issues.     Sustained  involvement  in  a  profes- ' 
sional  growth  project  such  as  ours* was  not  a  typical  occurrence. 
As  indicated  i?y  the  San  Franciscq  Teacher  Center  continuing 
application  of  February,   19^81,  only  two  of '  the  TRLs  had  con- 
ducted Center  workshops  at  that  point.     Of  those  two,  one  had 
been  involved  as  a  teacher  representative  to  a  Far  West  Lab 
review  committee  and  served  on  the  union  executive  board. 
One  had  served  a  Stanford  internship,  had  served  as  a  department! 
chair,  and  has  had  extensive  involvement  with  Dr.  Jean  Houston 
and  her  work  related  to  brain  growth  and  learning.     One  other 
TRL  serves  on  the  union  executive  boa^rd. 

Again,  these  TRLs  were  not  familiar  with  the  studies  we 
were  sOf fering  them, 

WASHfN^;rON,  D.C. 

As  in  New  York,  our  vehicle  for  delivery  of  the  project 
was  the  District  of  Columbia  Teacher  Center,  recently 
institutionalized  by  the  LEA.     The  Center  operates  out  of 
one  site,  but  staff  also  act  as  consultants  to  teachers  in 
indi^/idual  buildings . 

TRLs  were  identified  through  the  union  'leadership 
structure,  specifically  by  AFT  staff  delivering  an  overview 
of  the  project  and  asking  for  volunteers  from  this  - 
group. 

Levels  of  "readiness"   for  D.C.  TRLs  break  down  as  follows: 
Of  the  15  TRLs,  6  serve  on  the  Washington  Teachers  Union 
Executive  Board;   9  are  or  have  been  union  building- representa- 
tives;  2  serVe  as  department  chairs;   2  serve  on  the  Center  Policy 
Board;   2  had  been  D.C.  Teachers  of  the  Year;   1  serves  on  a  city- 
wide  staff  development  committee;   1  was  the  teacher-coordinator 
for  staff  development  in  the  building;   1  is  a  full-time  Center 
staff  member.     Two  TRLs  were  "regular"  classroom  teachers  who 
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had  been  brought  in  as  "partners"  by  other  TRLs .     Out  of  this 
total  group,  4  TRLs  are  regularly  involved  in  conducting  Center 
courses  and/or  workshops. 

As  in  the  other  two  sites ,  Washington  TRLs  were  not 
*    familiar  with  the  studies  we  delivered  to  them,  allihough  they  ^ 
were  familiar  v/ith  the  effects  of  programs  developed  by  the  k 
central  administration  based  on  the  research.     The  district- 
mandated  CBC   (Competency-Based  Curriculum)   is  derived  from 
the  direct  instruction  functions,  and  most  recently  the 
administration  has  received  training  in  ALT  (Academic  Learning 
Time) . 

We  can  speculate  that  having  these  administration-developed 
programs  established  in  the  system  does  affect  readiness  in  the 
motivational  sense,  once  TRLs  and  teachers  come  to  Know  the 
research  base.      (See  Appendix  on  Feedback:     Direct  Instruction . ) 
t  In  terms  of  cross-site  readiness,  we  can  safely  say  that 

each  site  was  at  a  different  level,  as  ..were  TRLs  within  and 
across  sites.     Some,  because  of  their  union  activity  or  staffing 
role,  were  used  to  sustained  commitment  to  "seirvicing"  teachers. 
Some  had  the  experience  of  formally  acting  as  a  resource- 
consultant  for  teachers.     Few  had  actively  used  research.  Some 
had  none  of  these  experiences,  but  all  had  the  experience  of 
classroom  practice  to  draw  upon. 

How  then  did  the  level  of  readiness  affect  program  initia- 
tion and  follow-through?     From  an  organizational  perspective  we 
can  say  that  the  less  familiar  the  local  is  with  this  type  of 
sustained,  interactive  process,  the  longer  the  process  will  take. 
This  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  while  all  TRLs  implemented 
research  concepts  in  their  classrooms,  formal  dissemination  was 
initiated  at  different  stages.     In  New  York,  the  initial  formal 
dissemination  occurred  after  the  second  TRL  training  session;  in 
Washington,  D.C.  ,   it  occurred  after  the  fourth  session;   aj:id  in 
San  Francisco,  after  the  eighth  session.     The  New  York  activity 
was  organized  by  the  Teacher  Center.     TRLs  formed  trios  to 
deliver  a  three-part  series  in  the  five  union  borough  offices. 
In  Washington,  the  TRL  who  was  teacher-coordinator  of  staff 
development  began  meeting  regularly  with  other  teachers  in  the 
building.     In  San  Francisco,  the  activity  was  a  two-part  series 
organized  by  the  union  and  delivered  district-wide. '  There  was 
one  external  .factor  which  also  impacted* on  this  local's  activity  % 
both  in  the  fall  of  1981  and  1982.     The  transfer  policy  and  its 
implementation  by  the  Board  results  in  final  teacher  placement 
not  being  solidified  until  the  end  of  October  after  the  school 
year  begins.     Since  this  local  was  no  longer  the  bargaining 
representative,  it  was  a  policy  into  which  they ^had  little  input. 
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The  preceding  really  addresses  implementation  and  follow- 
through.     In  initiating  involvement,  we  found  three  factors 
necessary  across  sites.     First,  even  "we"  had  to  establish  a 
level  of  trust  with  sites  and  TRLs .     Indeed,  their  union  was 
bringing  this  project  to  them,  but  we  still  had  to  assure  them 
that  the  process  would  be  self-evaluative  and  non- judgemental . 
Project  staff  had  to  "get  to  know"  the  system  and  provide 
background  on  their  own  experience.     In  one  instance  we  had  to 
assure  TRLs  that  we  were  not  doing  this  to  provide  information 
for  doctoral  dissertations!     The  more  visibly  involved  we  could 
be  in  the  classroom  lives  of  these  teachers,  the  better.  Above 
all,  we  had  to  assure  them  that  we  were  not  researchers.  This 
was  a  result  of  teachers'   initial  skepticism  of  research  and 
desire  not  to  be  treated  as  subjects. 

Second,  we  had  to  make  sure  the  dual"  role  of  the  TRL  was 
clearly  defined.     The  first  level  of  participation  would  be  as 
a  "user"  of  the  information.     Sites  and  TRLs  were  fairly 
comfortable  with  this  role;   the  process  of  directly  asking 
teachers  to  find  "answers,"  rather  than  having  them  supplied, 
is  atypical.     In  defining  the  second  level  of  participation, 
the^  "teacher-of-teachers"  role,   it  is  not  adequate  to  simply 
say,   "You  will  do  this."     Initially ,. we  had  to  assure  TRLs  that 
we  would  help  them  plan,  develop  skills  necessary  for  this  role, 
and  provide  support  by  being  there. 

Third,  the  first  piece  of  research-information  delivered 
had  to  be  noncontradictory  to  accepted  classroom  practice  and 
rather  directly  suggest  immediate  strategies  for  classroom  use. 
This  was  import=int  to  the  process  of  neutralizing  negative 
attitudes  towards  research  and  communicating  our  belief  that 
some  research  can  be  useful  to  teachers.     Additionally,  having 
TRLs  interact  with? this  body  of  research  provided  feedback  to 
AFT  staff  on  where  TRLs  were  in  their  own  sense  of  professionalism 
If  TRLs  had  difficulty  perceiving  this  kind  of  research  as  useful, 
there  was  a  strong  indication  that  future  success  of  the  TRL  was 
unlikely.     This  would  help  guide  future  planning. 
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TRANSFORMATION  OF  THE  RESEARCH  THROUGH  THE  TRL  TRAINING  PROCESS 


One  of  the  most  important  insights  gained  through  this 
project  was  that  "translation"  of  research  into  language  meaning- 
ful to  teachers  was  not  enough.     What  really  bridged  the  gap 
between  research  and  practice  was  a  process  we  call  "transforma- 
tion."    Only  after  TRLs  worked  intensively  with  research  concepts 
over  an  extended  period  of  time  were  the  findings  internalized  or 
"transformed."     By  relating  theory  ^o  practice  in  training 
activities,  testing  strategies  in  classroom  situations,  interact- 
ing with  peers,   reflecting  on  their  own  and  others'  results, 
preparing  for  and  practicing  sharing  the  research  concepts,  and 
actually  presenting  findings  to  other  teachers,  TRLs  developed  a 
grasp  of  the  research  which  could  never  have  occurred  through 
mere  readings  of  the  translations.     TRLs  evolved  from  a  group  of 
teachers  given  a  special  title  to  masters  of  the  professional 
knowledge  base  on  classroom  management  and  teaching  effectiveness. 
Neither  the  TRLs  nor  the  AFT  staff  realized  the  existence  or 
importance  of  the  transformation  process  until  the  latter  stages 
of  the  project  when  its  effect  became  obvious.     The  progression 
from  "being"  a  TRL  to  having  "become"  a  TRL  involved  a  myriad  of 
functions  described  below. 


DEVELOPING  A  MINDSET  TO  RECEIVE, 
REVIEW  AND  UTILIZE  RESEARCH  INFORMATION 

Most  of  our  TRLs,  although  identified  as  being  "special"  by 
their  peers,  were  at  point  of  entry  into  the  project,  as  leary 
as  other  teachers  about  the  validity  of  educational  research  for 
classroom  practice.     Our  criteria  for  selecting  TRLs  did  not 
address  the  issue  of  teachers'  attitudes  toward  research*. 
Approximately  five  of  the  50  TRLs  in  all  three  sites  did  demon- 
strate some  initial  affinity  for  research  and  were  accustomed  to 
reading  and  discussing  research  information.     We  have  little 
evidence  that  TRLs  had  field-tested  these  self-found  research 
studies  in  their  classrooms  to  the  end  that  they  implemented 
the  strategies  and  reported  the  results. 

Our  job  was  to  capitalize  on  the.  assets  TRLs  brought  with 
them — i.e.  dedication  to  the  union,  peer  respect  and  trust, 
teaching  effectiveness,  and  willingness  to  investigate  innovations 
in  order  to  develop  their  receptivity  to  professional  knowledge 
based  on  research  findings. 
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We  were  aware  that  in  the  main,  teachers  had  previously 
received  research  information  in  a  very  debilitating  form. 
Usually  it  came  to  them  as  mandated  programs  for  classroom 
implementation  without  the  teachers'   input  and/or  without  the/ 
teachers'   understanding  of  the  research  base   (e.g..  The  ^ 
Competency-Based  Curriculum) . 

We  found  that  membership  in  the  union,  associated  with 
providing  positive  benefits,  was  very  important  in  developing 
TRLs'   willingness  to  belieVe  that  a  non-threatening,  non- 
evaluative  process  was  indeed  achievable.     This  greatly  enhanced 
their  ability  to  investigate  the  translated  research  siaminaries 
on  a  personal  level.     Our  foot  was  in  the  door. 

Our  next  goal  was  to  convince  the  TRLs  that  as  their  peers, 
we  valued  them  as  individuals  and  we  recognized  that  personalized 
teacher  style  was  very  important  when  asking  people  to  assimi- 
late new  information.     Consequently,  we  found  that  teachers  were 
willing  to  say,  "I  thought  the  idea  was  super,"  or  "I  don't 
think  that  works  for  me."     Moreover,  we  discovered  that  teachers 
began  to  broaden  their  perspectives  and  were  likely  to  comment, 
"This  appears  to  be  workable  at  second  "^grade  level.     Is  it 
equally  as  successful  with  older  children?",    The  degree  to  which 
teachers  were  open  to  asking  questions  of^  and  receiving  answers 
from,  each  other  reflected  another  developmental  process.  The 
AFT  team  constantly  demonstrated  respect  for  professional 
opinions   based  on    individual  teaching/ learning  styles.  The 
establishment  of  ground  rules  which  encouraged  people  to  "agree 
to  disagree"  enabled  research  discussion  sessions  to  be 
increasingly  fruitful. 

Information  on  adult  learning  styles  indicated  that  chal- 
lenges to  experiences  shared  by  adults  could  be  translated  into 
personal  attacks,   so  we  encouraged  our  TRLs  to  avoid  negative 
challenging,  both  as  consumers  and  disseminators  of  the  research 
information. 

Important  in  setting  the  stage  for  acceptance  of  the  ER&D 
process,  even  beyond  the  elements  of  trust  and  openness,  was 
the  task  of  getting  teachers  to  envelope  research  into  the 
mainstream  of  their  thinking  as  professionals.     This  suggests 
thav  teachers  could  perceive  what  we  were  doing,  not  only  as  a 
nice  'addition  to  their  lives  as  teachers,  but  as  an  essential 
element  in  developing  good  practice.     The  most  prevalent  evidence 
we  have  that  this  began  to  happen  came  via  feedback  from 
successful  teachers  whose,  practice  was  validated  by  research 
findings.     Often  they  said,   "It  took  me  years  of  struggle  to 
develop  my  teaching  strategies,  only  to  find  that  they  are  here 
for  the  asking.     Why  didn't  we^  get  this  in  pre-service  training?" 
There  are,  of  course,  many  rea'sons  why  this  infoirmation  was  not 
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accessible  to  experienced  or  pre-service  teachers,  but  what  is 
important  here  are  opinions  expressed  by  teacher^  indicating 
that  research  information^ should  be  maintained  as  a  staple  ip 
the  teaching/ training  process,  not  as  an  occasional  whim  or 
flimsy  supplement. 

Teachers  often  find  themselves  in  a  position  of  isolation, 
having  minimal  contact  with  their  peers  or  administrators  during 
.,a  school  day.     We  found  that  discussion  and  sharing  of  research- 
based  educational  strategies  provided  our  TRLs  with  a  vehicle 
for  "coming-out"  of  isolation  and  discovering  that  other  teachers 
wera  experiencing  the  same  successes  and  failures  they  were. 
This  w^s  a  very  important  component  in  helping  TRLs  develop 
into  a  ce^hesive  group  that,  through  investigations  of  their  own 
teaching  situations,  could  begin  to  address  the  science  of 
teaching  on  a  more  global  level  of  interacting  with  their  pee'rs. 

DEVELOPING  INTEREST  IN  SPECIFIC  PIECES  OF  RESEARCH 

We  have  described  the  reasoning  behind  the  selections  of 
the  two  major  topic  areas  in  which  we  sought  out  research. 
Combining  our  own  experiences  as  classroom  teachers  and  inter- 
actions with  teachers  through  the  union  structure,  we  had  a  sense 
of  what  might  be  interesting  to  teachers  or  what  are  their ^major 
areas  of  concern.     As  we  read  the  research  summaries,  we  culled 
some  of  these  highlighted  areas  and  made  decisions  on  how  they 
should  be  presented  to  get  the  most  mileage. 

A  typical  training  session  involved^  discussion  of  the 
research  concepts  among  the  group  assembled.     As  we  have  indicated, 
we  emerged  from  a  process  oi  bringing  the  research  summaries  to 
the  training  session  and  "explaining" ^the  concepts  to  the  TRLs  to 
mailing  the  summaries  to  the  TRLs'   homes  for  advance  review  so 
that  they  could  contribute  to  an  investigation  of  the  particular 
research  findings  in  a  discussion-oriented  format.     We  found  that 
as  time  progressed,  more  and  more  of  our  TRLs  looked  forward  to 
reading  the  summaries  so  that  they  could  be  involved  in  the 
research  discussions. 

We  decided  to  enhance  the  summaries  with  classroom-oriented 
training  activities  related  to  the  research  concepts.     We  pooled 
all  of  our  talents  in  order  to  tailor  these  activities  to  suit 
the  intent  of  the  research,  while  at  the  same  time  developing 
"tangibility"  between  ..the  concept  and  practice.     Again,  we  used 
actual  and  vicarious  teaching  experiences  to  recall  classroom 
situations  which  appropriately  demonstrated  the  idea  being 
presiented  in  the  research.     We  developed  role-playing  experiences 
in  which  students'  disruptive  actions  as  individuals  or  as  groups 
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were  reenacted.     TRLs  were  often  exhuberant  in  their  portrayals 
of  their  roles  as  "students "or  as  "teachers."     We  noted  from 
our  role-playing  that  teachers  certainly  know  a  great  deal  about 
studeint  behavior.     Other  activities  included  review  of  actual 
or  simulated  case  studies  and  response  to  open-ende"^,  questions. 
In  some  cases,  activities  which  ^required  overt' particj.pation  by. 
a  larger  group  were  presented  as  case  studies  and  discussed  in 
a  small-group  foinnat  as  an  alternative  to  the  more  time-consuming 
role-playing  experiences.     A  typical  example  of  this  process  may 
be  drawn  from  Jacob  Kounin's  researcl^on  Group  Management 
Strategies.     In  demonstrating  the  importance  of  "overlapping" 
skills  needed  .by  teachers,  we  developed  a  role-playing  situation 
whereby  a  student  who  has  been  in  a  pull-out  program  for  special 
education  training  returns  to  the  classroom  earlier  than 
scheduled  in  a  foul  and  noisy  mood.     Most  teachers  easily  relate 
to  this  experience  in  terms  of  adjusting  their  schedules  to 
accommodate  individual  "pull-outS^*— and  planning  Jto  keep  the  rest 
of  the  class  "on-task."    Many  frustrations  come  to  mind  and' ^ 
teachers  easily  "buy  into"  the  activity  as  participants  or 
discussants. /  , 

After  the  discussion  and  the  activity   (although  we  were  not 
always  able  to  do  an  activity  due  to  time  restraints) ,  we  were 
reasonably  sure  that  teachers  had  a  grasp  on  the  major  focus  of 
the  research.     Next,  we  asked  that  they  select  some  portions  of 
that  particular  ^research  study  for  implementation  in  their 
classrooms.     Generally,  they  had  a  minimum  of  three  weeks 
between  ses-iions  to  work  with  the  concept.     We  provided  'research 
action  forms  for  them  to  jot  down  some  of  the  details  of  their 
implementation  plan,  mainly  a  listing  of  all  of  the  concepts 
covered,  followed  by  a  delineation  of  the  concept  (s)  they  would 
implement  in  the  classroom  for  whatever  reason  they  decided  they 
would  try  it.     Then,  they  would  outline  the  ways  in  which  they  felt 
they  could  bring  about  the  implementation,  with  which  ^roup,  and  what 
they  would  need  to  make  it  work. 

A  natural  follow-up  was  to  find  out  what  happened  as  a  result, 
of  trying  ;the  research.     The  type  of  feedback  we  got  through  these 
follow-CTpT  discussions  is  discussed  in  the  Appendix. 

In  each  site,  the  TRL  group  developed  into  a  cohesive  entity 
dedicated  to  a  cause.     Teachers  found  ways  to  overcome  their  level 
distinctions,,  whether  grade,  subject  or  experiential,  to  make 
decisions  about  the  applicability  of  research  condepts .     A  sense 
of  identification  with  the  cause  was  visible  as  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers  collaborated  to  design  efficient  classroom 
arrangements  and  to  discuss  the^appropriateness  of  rules  and 
consequences.     We  saw  evidences  of  people  in  "specialized"  positions, 
such  as  counsellors  and  teacher  specialists   (trainers)  develop 
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conunonality  or  closer  peer  relationships  with  classroom  teachers.. 
One  of  our  TRLs  is  a  teacher  in  a  day  care  center,  while  another 
is  a  special  edycatibn  teacher.     All  of  these  elements  contributed 
richness  to  the  process  and  put  the  research  concepts  to  the 
ultimate  test.     In  most  cases ,  the  research  passed  with  flying 
fcolors.     When  it  didn't,  we  fo^md  out  why  and  were  able  to  go 
back  to  the  drawing  board. 

Our  training  for  trainers  process  ran  concurrent  with  the 
exposure  to  the  research  concepts.     As  our  people  became  com- 
fortable with  research  information  ^and  began  to  branch  out  as 
disseminators,  we  utilzied  several  strategies  to  facilitate  their 
efforts,  one  of  which  involved  "practicing"  research  presentations. 
What  we  discovered'^he're  was  that  in  the  act  of  practicing,  TRLs 
reported  they  received  even  greater  understanding  of  the  research 
concept.     In  most  instances  they  were  forced  to  review  the  research 

"tmnaries  and  made  three  important  discoveries:     First,  that  they 
iiad  learned  much  more  than  they  thought;   Second,  that  they  had 
implemented  much  more  than  they  realized;  and  Third ,  that-there 
was  a  lot  of  information  to  be  digested.     We  couldn't  ask  for  much 
more. 


DEVELOPING  DISSEMINATORS 


The  TRL  role  as  disseminator  involves  a  rather  complicated 
network  of  behaviors.     Essentially  we  were  asking  TRLs  to  dis- 
seminate the  research  information  under  the  same  philosophical 
umbrella  we  had  used  to  disseminate  to  them.    We  wanted  them  to 
share  the  information  with  those  of  their  peers  who  were  willing 
to  receive . it  ,and  to  guarantee  that  the  information  would  be 
used  at  teachers'  professional  discretion.    Moreover,  we  wanted 
them  to  develop  others  as  users  of  research  by  encouraging 
classroom  implementation  of  the  research-based  strategies. 
Finally,  we  wanted  them  to  solicit . feedback  from  teachers  to 
keep  the  lines  of  communication  open  between  teachers  and 
researchers. 

We  discovered  during  the  process  that  the  TRLs  often  modeled 
our  methods  of  conducting  sessions  and  that  we  had  to  be  careful 
to  set  good  examples.     It  was  not  always  easy  to  please  everyone, 
based  on  their  individual .learning  styles.     Some  TRLs  were 
information-oriented  and  did  not  mind  receiving  the  infprmation 
in  lecture  form  and  converting  it  to  practice.    Most  others, 
however,  preferred  supplementing  the  research  information  with 
practical,  hands-on  activities  drawn  from  |:eaching  experiences. 
In  planning  our  own  training  sessions,  the  AFT  ER  &  D  team  tried 
to  accommodate  both  schools  of  thought,  in  addition  to  building 
in  sufficient  time  for  group  interaction  through  discussions. 
Again  we  were  cognizant  that  most  TRLs  would- duplicate  our  be- 
'  haviors.    We  constantly  reminded  them  that  they  too  would  serve 
as  models  in  their  dissemination  efforts  and  would  be  confronted 
with  dilemmas  similar  to  ours. 

Believing  that  there  is  strength  in  numbers,  we  encouraged' 
"pairing"  of  TRLs,  whenever  possible,  to  provide  a  basis  of 
support  for  those  who  were  presenting  research.     This  was  a 
process  that  was  successf xilly  utilized  in  each  site.     Pairs  and 
even  trios,  which  often  included  a  member  of  the  AFT  staff  team,  . 
coU-aborated  to  plan  and  present  research  infonnation  at  large- 
^  scale  workshops  and  small-scale  meetings.    -Indiyiduals  made 
selections  of  areas  of  research  to  present  based  on  interest 
and  level  of  preparation.     The  amount  of  support  given  by  .the 
AFT  team  was  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  readiness  of  both 
the  TRL  and  the  project  site. 

Sometimes  ER  &  D  tecon  members  were  very  involved  in  the 
process,  helping  TRLs  make  decisions  about  what  they  wanted 
to  present   (this  was  rarely,  the  case,  however;  most  TRLs  did 
have  a  sense  of  the  material  they  wanted  to  cover)  and  providing 
xeroxed  copies  of  matejrials  for  TRLs  to  use  as  handouts.  The 
teaiA  also  made  great  efforts  to  be  "on  site"  with  TRLs  when 
they  made  their  presentations  and  to  spend  as  much  planning 
and  reviewing  time  as  possible  with  them  before  the  presentations . 
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We  simulated  situations  in  which  presenters  could  possibly  find 
themselvies  in  adversarial  positions  .and  encouraged  TRLs.to  brain- 
storm solutions  for  dealing  with  challenges^  negativismy  un- 
cooperativeness  and  even  hostility.     Many  of,  the  scenarios  we 
develofjed  came  from  our  own  experiences  in  the  project,  TRLs 
found  this  to  be  a  worthwhile*  exercise. 

The  ER  &  D  team  was  mindfjil  to  let  the  TRLs  take  the  lead 
and  give  only  as"  much  support  as  the  TRL  indicated  was  necessary.. 
We  co-presented  only  when  asked  by^RLs.     Intone  instance  in 
which  a  TRIi  has  been  very  active  as  a  presenter  and  has  made 
requests  of  the  team  for  help^  we  have  begun  to  '-'wean'*  the  TRL 
in  order  to  encourage  increased  self-reliance,     Yet^  we  had  to 
be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  some  schools,  have  limited  supplies 
of  paper  and  that  it  may  be  ^difficult  at  times  to  locate  enough 
supplies  to  reproduce  materials.     In  other  situations;  the 
acquisition  of  supplies  is  not  a  problem.     We  encouraged  TRLs 
to  investigate  appropriate  places-  to  conduct  their  sessions. 
Would  buildings  close?    Is  area  safe  after  dark?    Is  parking 
accessible? 

Our  review  of ^the  literature  on  how  adults  learn  provided 
us  with  som^^nsights  on  effective  ways  of  sharing  information 
with  adults.     We  realized  that  we  could  not  ''teach"  them  in 
the  same  manner  that  children  are  taught;  that  adult  orientation 
to  learning  is  based  oh  life  situations  and^  therefore^  classroom 
experiences  would  be  a  constant  frame  of  ref erence . f or  TRLs  as  . 
they  reviewed  the  research  information.     Rather  than  simply 
transmitting  information  and  skills  for  TRL  absorption ^  we 
fostered  a  process  model  for  teaching  these  adults^  whereby  they 
were  exposed  to  procedures  and  resources  designed  .to  help  them 
acquire  information  and  skills  which  could  be  applied  to  present 
and  future  situations.     It  was  necessary  for  us  to  make  some 
changes  in  our  own  process ^  hence  we  decided  to  mail  the  research 
summaries  to  the  TRLs  well  in  advance  of  the  training  sessions 
so  that  they  could  participate  as  "equals"  during  discussions. 
We  always  encouraged  the'TRLs  to  utilize  similar  strategies  in  . 
working  with  teachers  in  their  schools ^  even  though  some  of  them 
found  it  difficult  to  move  away  from  the  pedagogical  model. 

During  our  own  training  sessions/  we  talked  about  these 
methods  of-  teaching  adults  and  encouraged  "practice*^  sessions. 
It  was  during  these  practice  sessions  tjhat  we  learned  another 
lesson.     Teachers  are  required  to  present  information  to  students 
all  the  time.     It  is  a  quite  different  and  often  intimidating 
experience  for  them  to  present  information  to  their  peers.  Even 
within  our  project  sites  where  TRfiS  had  developed  a  sense  of 
sharing  and  groupedness/  those  TRLs  who  did  not  come  to  -^us  as 
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experienced  presenters  were  apprehensive  during  the  practice 
research  presentations.     This  r^equired  a  lot  of  hand-holding  on 
our  part  as  we "recognized  that  these  teachers  were  struggling  to 
absorb  the  research  information,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were 
developing- skills  as  teacher  trainers.     In  reference  to  absorbing 
the  research  information,  we  constantly  supported  the  idea  that 
being  able  to  "try  out"  the  research  strategies  on  a  first-hand 
basis  was  a  valuable  way  of  helping  to  learn  the  concepts.  Yet, 
we  were  aware  that  some  of  our  TRLs,  the  New  York  City  Teacher 
Specialists,  two  of  o\ir  local  site  coordinators  and  members  of 
the  AFT  team,  did  not  have  current  classroom  in  which  to  implement 
the  strategies.     Still  the  dissemination  process  was  supported 
and  facilitated  by  all.    ^We  can  only  speculate  that  the  research 
information  itself  stood  its  ground  in  terms  of  usefulness,  logic 
and  credibility  in  the  science  of  teaching.     We  are  also  tempted 
to  conclude  that  the  methods  by  which  we  shared  the  information 
influenced  the  way  it  was  received  and  therefore  impacted  on  the 
recipients'  desire  to  have  it  shared  with  others. 

Our  disseminators  operated  on  two  levels,  the  most  valuable 
to  our  process  being  the  research  sharing  at  building  levels. 
It  is  at  this  level  that  the  ongoingr  practice  of  ex^nt±iri<;ig  and 
utilizing  research-based  information  can  be  maintained,  ^ven 
a  continuous  supply  of  information >  linkers  can  continue  IjJo  share 
the  information  with  individual  teachers  who.  ask  for  help  in 
small,  informal  groups;  organized  study  groups;  and  regularly 
scheduled  meeting  groups.     TRLs  can  realize  their  role  as  research 
facil-itators  because  they  can  serve  as  on-site  consultants, 
capitalizing  on  their  proximity  to  their  fellow  teachers.  A 
sense  of  groupedness  similar  to  that , developed  by  the  TRLs  at 
the  pilot  projecty^ites  can  develop  within  schools. 

We  have  documented  evidence  that  these  things  have  already 
begun  to  happenfin  some  of  our  schools  and  can  be  exemplified  by 
recalling  TRLs '  Uxperineces  with  one  segment  of  the  classroom 
management  research  which  dealt  with  classroom  arrangement  of 
furniture  and  supplies.     A  New  York  City  TRL  reports  that  the 
librarian  in  her  elementary  school  was  complaining  about  the 
unmanageability  of  the  classes  that  came  to  the  library.  She 
asked  the  TRL  for  suggestions.  •  The  TRL  discovered  that  the 
library  furniture  was  massive  and  actually  too  large  for 
students  to  be  comfortable.     Furthermore,  the  shelves  were  so 
high  that  the  librarian  could  not  see  over  them  in  order  to 
monitor  individuals  or  , groups.     Through  a  school  effort  of 
"begging  and  borrowing,"  the  library  was  able  to  get  smaller 
chairs  and  tables  and  lower  shelves.     It  made  all  the  difference 
in  the  world.  "  Also,  a  Washington,  D.C  TRL  reported  that  she 
rearranged  her  own  classroom  after  working  with  EvertsonVs 
Beginning  of  the  Year  Classroom  Management  Strategies.  Other 
teachers  at  her  school  complimented  her  on  the  new  arrangement 


and  asked  her  to  help  them  rearrange  their  classrooms.  She 
set  up  a  workshop  session  for  those  interested  titled  "Let's 
Get  Physical."     A.San  Francisco  TRL  used  a  manual  based  on  the 
Evert son  research  on  Organizing  and  Managing  the  Classroom  to 
influence  the  school  principal  to  reassign  her  and  others 
classrooms  and  supply  adequate  furniture  in  order  for^  her  .teaching 
team  to  implement  their  special  re-entry  program  for  students. 
In  this  case/  the  principal  was  entirely  unaware  of  the  importance 
of  room  arrangement  in  helping  teachers  to  better  manage  group 
situations.     Having  understood  this  need  through  the  research  . 
information^  the  principal  assigned  this  teacher^ to  a  larger 
classr'c^oifi  and  provided  portable  tables  which  the  teacher  could 
use  to  set  up  small  and  large  group  learning  situations  for 
her  students. 

A  portion  of  our  research  dissemination  has  also  been  done 
on  a  wide-scale  basis.     Attendance  at  these  sessions  has  been 
exceptional  at  all  sites  and  in  one  case  a  repeat  session  had  , 
to  be  planned  to  accommodate  those  who  were  turned  away.  These 
district-wide  sessions  serve  as  information-sharing  formats ^ 
which  help  to  support  the  idea  of  utilizing  research-based 
teaching  techniques  and  tend  tp  stimulate  interest  in  the  project. 
In  some  bases ^  workshop  participants  have  expressed  interest 
in  becoming  TRLs.     Most  gratifying  of  all  in  these  sessions 
is  the  sense  of  fulfillment  registered  by  the  TRL  presenters 
as  they  receive  praise  and  encoura^^ament  from  their  peers  for 
'the  service  they  have  performed. 

We  had  to  learn  to  be  comfortable  with  the  dissemination  role 
TRLs  felt  secure  in  assuming  and  felt  comfortable  to  share,  from 
placing  research  information  in  teacher  lounge  areas  and 'respond- 
ing to  inquiries,  discussions  with  small  groups,  or  presentations 
to  large  groups.  . 
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COLLABCRATION 


The  ER  &  D  Program  enhanced  an  important  .function  of  the 
union  in  service  delivery  to  its  members  by  establishing  a 
relationship  between  the  educational  research-  community  and 
practicing  teachers.     This  program  has  generated  tremendous 
interest  from  representatives  of  "^local  education  agencies,  as 
well  as  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Collaboration  with  Building  Principals 

From  the  very  beginning,  we  recognized  that  support  from 
the  building  site  principals  was  ijnperative  in  order  for  TRLs 
to  implement  the  program*- in  their  schools*;    We  were  able  to 
meet  with  almost  every  building  principal  in  schools  where  our 
TRLs  were  located.     In  some  cases,  especially  in  D.C.,  the  TRLs 
were  released  from  classroom  duties  and  participated  with  us 
in  project-orientation  meetings  with  their  building  principals. 
This  worked  well  because  agreements  on  how  to  proceed  could  be 
made  first-hand,  as  TRLs  described  to  their  principals  how  they 
would  like  to  operate  in  the  school.     In  other  cases,  tbe  AFT 
team  met  with  principals  to  develop  awareness  of  the  project  and 
to  pave  the  way  for  TRLs  to  arrange  a  plan  of  operation.     It  is 
important  to  note  that  in  situations  where  we  could  not  arrange 
meetings  with  building  principals,  no  building  level  dissemination 
took  place. 

Important  in  our.  message  to  principals  were  the  stipulation? 
th^t  teachers  could  participate  in^  this  process,  without  fear  that  . 
the  information  and  materials  they  received  would  be  used  as  a 
measure  o£  evaluating  their  teaching  performance.     This  condition 
is  necessary  because  teacher.s  often  shy  away  from  innovation  and 
experimentation  which  results  in  increased  administrative  observa- 
tion and  evaluation.     In  effect,  they  perceive  themselves  as  being 
penalized  for  trying  to  improve  practice..    For  the  most  part, 
principals  agreed  to  the  non-evaluative  stipulations.. 

Additional  support  sought  from  principals  included  provisions 
I'or  ai  place,  where  teachers  could  meet,  arrangement  for.  after- 
school  meeting  times ,' possible  in-school  meeting  times  and  a 
general  attitude  of  moral  support  for  the  process. 

In  rare  instances,  principals  attended  some  of  the  ER  &  D 
sessions  with  the  teachers.     We  found  them  to  be  as  receptive  to 
the  research  information  as  they  were  to  the  idea  of  having  an 
educational  research  program  in  their  schools.;    Sometimes  we  had 
to  restrain  their  exuberance,  as'  they  would  tend  to  lapse  into 
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the  mode  of  mandating  -teacher  behaviors  based  on  the  research 
information.     One  principal,   in  particular,  addressed  his  staff 
on  the  morning  after  a  resea^tch  presentation  had  been  made  by 
a  TRL  on  Rules,  Procedures  and  Consequences  and  congratulated 
the  TRL  for  the  quality  of  the  information  and  of  her  performance 
and  then  informed  the  school  that  he  would  be  checking  with  each  / 
teacher  to  see  if  they  had  developed  a  hierarchy  of  consequences  / 
for  students  who  broke  the  school's  no-gum-chewinq  rale.  The 
effect  was  to  change  faculty  receptivity  to  the  research  to  a 
feeling  of  reseritment. 

The  principal's  participation  in  ER  &  D  sessions  was  sometimes 
quite  helpful L     In  two  school  districts  in  which  ER  &  D  team  members 
conducted  large-scale  classroom  management  sessions,  principals 
and  other  administrators  present  came  up  to  inquire  as  to  how  they" 
could  help  to  further  the  ER  &  D  cause  or  how  they  could  get  the 
program  in  their  schools. 

Examples  of  the  cruciality  of  the  building  principal ' s 
support  for  the  project  can  be  cited  by  describing  what  happened 
when  that  support  was  lacking.     One  of  the  most  active  D.C.  TRLs 
is  in  an  open-school  environment  to  which  her  buildirtg  principal 
did  not  want  her  admitted.     Apparently,  placement  in  this  school 
is  considered  something  of  a  reward  for  highly  effective  teachers. 
The  TRL  deserves  the  placement,  but  there  exists  between  the  TRL 
and  the  principal  some  personal  differences  that  have  spilled 
over -to  professional  areas.     The  principal  met  with  the  AFT 
ER  &  D  team  and  was  impressed  with  the  program  but  wanted  to 
exclude  the  TRL  in  presenting  the  information  to  the  staff  by 
having  members  of  the  ER  &  D  team  as^ presenters •     Having  been 
thwarted  in  this  attempt,   the  principal  led  the.  entire  staff  in 
resisting  any  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  TRL  to  disseminate  in 
the  building.     This  caused  the  TRL  to  abandon  any  plarv^to 
operate  in  that  school  except  on  a  one-to-one  basis.     It  should 
be  noted  that  this  same  TRL  served  on  a  national  panel  of  teachers 
who  participated  in  a  research  collaboration  project  with  Far 
West  Laboratory  and  performed  admirably. 

Another  principal  initiated  his  comments  to  us  at  our' first 
meeting  by  stating,  ''Actually,  all  a  good  teacher  needs  is  some 
kids,  some  chalk  and  a  blackboard,  and  they  can. close  the  door 
and  teach."    We  explored  t"he  purpose  of  the  project -with  him  in 
two  subsequent  meetings  to  the  end  that  he  could  see  the  value  of 
teachers  implementing  research-based  teaching  stra^tegies.  Build- 
ing level  dissemination  in  that  school  continues  to  be .stymied, 
however,  due  to  the  principal's  insistance  that  all  ER  fii"^  D 
inservicing  operate  under  his  control   (e.g.,  attendance  taking, 
and  evaluation  of  workshop  participants  and  follow-up  behaviors) . 
The  TRL,  who  is  also  a  teacher  center  specialist,  has  been  forced 
to  share  the  research  information  with  teachers  on  a  very  limited 
low-key  basis. 
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Collaboration  with  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 

The  process  for  effecting  ER  &  D  collaboration  with  colleges 
and  universities  varied  in  each  site.     Primarily,  our  goal  in 
establishing  relationships  with  the  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion was  to  provide  an  ongoing  supply  of  relevant  research  in 
areas  of  need  designated  by  the  local  union,  to  have  this  research 
'•prepared"  for  the  locals  in  translated  form  to  keep  locals  abreast 
of  new  research,  and  to  continue  communications  between  teachers 
and  researchers.     This,  we  felt,   in  addition  to  continuous  training 
of  new  TRLs,  would  permanently  establish  the  ER  &  D  project  in* 
each  site. 

In  each  meeting  held  with  deans  and  professors  of  colleges  of 
education,  there  was  universal  acceptance,  and  even  were  accolades, 
for  the  project  intent.     Interest  has  been  maintained  and  some 
movement  made,  but  funds  to  support  collaborative  efforts  with* the 
colleges  remain  a  major  stumbling  block. 

New  York  City 

Our  first  meetings  in  New  York  City  were  with  Arnold  Webb, 
Dean  of  Education  at  City  College  of  New  York..     Dr.  Webb  was 
immediately  intrigued  with  the  idea  and  seemed  particularly 
interested  in  aspects  of  the  research  we  had  shared  that  would 
impact  on  teacher  training.     He  arranged  for  the  AFT  team  and 
a  representative  from  the  New  York  City  Teacher  Center  to  meet 
with  the  Department  Chair  of  every  branch  of  the  school  of 
education.     Subsequent  to  this  meeting,  expressed  interest  in 
the  project  was  demonstrated  by  the  Chair  of  the  Teacher  Education 
Department  and  the  Associate  Dean  of  Education.     A  third  meeting 
was  arranged  with  Dr.  Webb  and  Myrna  Cooper  of  the  Teacher  Center. 
During  the  fourth  meeting,  the  City  College  team  requested 
additional  information  on  areas  related  to  turf,  flexibility  and 
control  of  research  information.     They  felt  that  they  needed 
answers  with  which  they  could  be  comfortable  since  their  involve- 
ment would  have  budgetary  implications  and  has. much  to  do  with 
their  accountability  to  the  university .     We  are  still  in  dialogue 
with  City  College.  . 

Next,  we  met  with  Dr.  Max  Weiner,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education  at  Fordham  University  and  Dr.  Thomas  Mulkeen,  Associate 
Dean.     From  the  onset.  Dr.  Weiner  reflected  his  concerns  about 
monetary  considerations  in  assigning  staff  to  work  on  research 
translations,  etc.     He  and  Dr.  Mulkeen  continued  dialogue  with 
the  project,  however,  and  eventually  visited  one  of  the  regularJ.y 
scheduled  TRL  training  sessions.     At  this  point,  the  New  York 
City  project  is  looking  forward  to  a  continued  relationship  with 
Fordham  through  the  placement  of  researcher  Fred  McDonald  on 
the  Fordham  staff.     Dr.  McDonald  is  highly  conversant  with 
project  progress  throu^  his  relationship  with  the  New  York 
City  Teacher  Center.     Additionally,  Dr.  Mulkeen  has 
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Lee  shulman  had  joined  the  staff  at  Stanford  and  was  able  to 
make  very  positive  contribution^  to  the  process.     One  avenue 
that  was  consistently  pursued  and  has  come  to  fruition  is  the 
extension  of  an  invitation  for  San  Francisco  TRLs  to  attend 
Dr.  Gage's  graduate  school  seminar  on  educational  research. 
At  present,  two  TRLs  will  attend  the  sessions  beginning  January  4 
as  Visiting  Practitioners  and  will  be  able  to  contribute  their 
expertise  as  practicing  teachers,  while  being  involved  in  an 
experience  of  examining  current  educational  research  findings. 
Moreover,   the  local  site  coordinator  is  charged  with  using  her 
contacts  and  those  of  the  union  to  seek  funding  sources  to  pay 
for  a  percentage  of  a  graduate  student's  time  to  identify  and 
translate  new  research  studies  for  San  Francisco  TRLs.  Other 
suggestions  for  use  of  funding  include  providing  for  one  or  two 
TRLis  to  become  involved  in  a  work-study  program  at  Stanford 
where  they  get  first-hand  training  in  educational  research  and 
"translate"  it  for  use  by  the  TRLs.     This  could  possibly  serve 
as  a  two-year  project  involving  teachers  who  are  on  sabbatical 
and  could  be  degree-related,  if  the  participant  so  desires. 


Washington,  D.C. 

Representatives  from  four  universities  in  Washington,  D.C. 
engaged  in  a  dialogue  with  the  AFt  staff  and  Jimmie  Jackson,  the 
Local  Site  Coordinator,  to  explore  the  issue  of  project  collabora- 
tion.    Early  meetings  with  Dr.  Charles  Asbury  and  Dr.  Sylvia 
Johnson  of  the  Department'^ of  Educational  Psychology  and  Research 
Methodology,   from  Howard  University  were  left  at  the  expressed 
interest  stage  but  have  not  been  pursued.     Essentially-  the  same 
thing  happened  with  American  University  where  we  met  with  Dr. 
Dawn  Thomas,  Director  of  Teacher  Education;   interest  in  the 
project,  again,  was  expressed.     Possibly,  dealing  with  four  univer 
sities  was  unwieldy  in  trying  to  coordinate  a  process.     The  local 
site  coordinator  pursued  interactions  with  two  of  the  four  to 
the  end  that  some  progress  has  been  made. 

We  first  met  with  Dr.  Barbara  Smith,  Dean  of  Education, 
who  stated  from  the  outset  that  she  might  be  able  to  commit  her 
school  to  assist  the  project  in  identifying  research-  through 
the  sophisticated  communications  network  established  at  their 
school  of  education.     She  indicated  that  they  might  become 
involved  in  translating  research,  but  to  a  very  limited  degree. 
However,  the  prospect^_f  having  a  source  for  obtaining  new 
research  will  be  very  helpful  in  D.C. 

Our  meeting  with  Dr.  Eugene  Kelly,  Dean  of  Education 
at  George  Washington  University,  was  significant  in  that 
the  greatest  potential  for  ER  &  D  collaboration  in  D.C. 
has  developed  through  this  institution •  Traditionally, 
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extended  an  invitation  for  New  York  City  ER  &  D  project  people 
to  meet  with  the  faculty  at  Pordham  in  order  to  explore  avenues 
for  future  interactions  with  an  eye  to  involving  the  TRLs  in 
"Research  Seminars"  at  Fordham. 

Project  staff  met  with  Dr/  Michael  Timpane,  Dean  of  Teachers 
College  at  Columbia  University  early  in  the  year.     At  that  time, 
the  aspect  of  funding  for  this  effort  was  a  primary  concern. 

Since  funding  has  loomed  as  a  very  serious  concern  at  all 
of  the  colleges  and  universities.  Local  Site  Coordinator 
Myrna  Cooper  has  been  working  with  representatives  from  Columbia 
Teachers  College,  Fordham  University,  Queens  College  and  the 
central  administration  to  put  together  a  funding  proposal  for 
submission  to  local  foundations.     Funds  would.be  used  for  higher 
education  racul^y  time  and  stipends  for  trainees.     Options  to 
be  pursued  include   (a)   training  a  TRL  in  each  school  in  a  tar- 
geted district,    (b)   developing  research  study  circles,    (c)  offering 
a  course,    "Recent  and  Relevant  Research  for  Teachers,"  staffed 
by  present  TRLs  and  higher  education  faculty  members.'   Ann  Lieberman, 
Fred  McDonald,  and  John  Lidstone   (Dean  of  Education  at  Queens 
College)  are  assisting  Myrna  Cooper  in  developing  the  program. 


San  Francisco  V 

We  sought  the  advice  of  Advisory  Board  member  Betty  Ward  at 
Far  West  Lab  in  determining  which  colleges  and  universities  in 
San  Francisco  might  be  amenable  to  developing  a  collaborative 
relationship  with  our  project  there.     Consequently,  we  were  able 
to  meet  with  several  people  in  the  area,   including  Henrietta 
Schwartz  at  San  Francisco  State  and  Larry  Cuban  at  Stanford 
University. 

Our  most  productive  encounter,  however,  was  with  Dr. 
Nathaniel  L.  Gage,  educational  researcher  and  professor  of 
education  at  Stanford  University.     We  first  met  with  -Dr.  Gage 
in  May  and  have  con.tinued  to  develop  a  workable  .  relationship 
from  that  time  to  the  present.     After  several  meetings  in  the 
spring  to  which  the  AFT  team  eventually  introduced  Kathy  King, 
Local  Site  Coordinator  for  the  San  Francisco  project.  Dr.  Gage 
expressed  interest  in  attending^ne  of  the  TRL  training  sessions. 
He  was  invited  to  attend  the  session  in  June  which  was  held  at 
Far  West  Lab.     Ralph  Putnam,  graduate  assistant,  accompanied 
Dr.  Gage  at  the  meeting.     It  was  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
meeting  that  Dr.  Gage  made  a  specific  commitment  to  explore  ways 
in  which  to  involve  himself  and  his  department  in  the  collabora- 
tive effort. 

Meetings  with  Gage  and  members  of  his  staff  continued  after 
the  summer  vacation.     By  this  time.  Project  Advisory  Board  member 
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the  D.C.  Teacher  Center  has  worked  through  George.  Washington 
University  as  a  support  base  for  its  staff  development  efforts ^ 
both  in  granting  graduate  school  credits  and  lowered  tuition 
fees  to  teachers  who  took  teacher  center  courses  and  in  supplying 
consultants  and  presenters  for  sessions  at  the  teacher  center. 

This  solid  relationship  with  the  institutionalized  teacher 
center  structure  was  a  natural  for  establishing  collaboration 
with  the  ER  &  D  program.     Tentative  plans  provide  for  our 
experienced  TRLs  to  share  the  research  we  have  given  them  over 
the  past  year  in  an  educational  research  seminar  to  be  presented 
at  George  Washington  University  an(J  other  area  universities 
represented  by  the  Metro  Council  of  Deans  of  Colleges  of  Education. 
One  TRL  will  be  designated  as  the  overall  course  presenter  and 
other  TRLs  would  serve  as  course  consultants  who  would  each  present 
a  certain  segment  of  the  Classroom  Management  and  Teaching 
Effectiveness  research  they  received  in  the.  AFT  ER  &  D  program. 
The  opportunity  to  present  on  a  college  level  can  be  seen  as  a 
tremendous  self-esteem  booster  for  our  TRLs.     Still  to  be  con- 
sidered ^  however f  are  ways  in  which  to  solidify  the  research 
acquisition  and  translation  process  in  D.c.   in  order  to  guarantee 
continuation  of  the  process  after  present  information  is  utilized. 


Collaboration  with  the  Research  Community 

We  have  established  communication  with  most  of  the  researcherr 
whose  studies  have  been  used^  Jacob  Kounin  being  the  most  obvious 
exception  given  the  degree  to  which  we  used  his  work.     But,  we 
have  also  used  a  great  deal  of  Jere  B^ophy '  s  work  "and  have  been 
in  repeated  contact  with  him  through  NIE  conferences ^  telephone 
and  written  communications^  and  finally  through  a  project  team  ^ 
visit  to  the  Institute  for  Research  on  Teaching  at  Michigan  State 
University.     Likewise^  we  had  personal  contact  with  Carolyn 
Evertson^  Jane  Stallings^  Edmond  Emmery  Fred  McDonald^  Dave  Berliner 
Charles  Fisher^  Barak  Rosenshine^  Walter  Doyle ^  Tom  Good^ 
Linda  Anderson^  Gary  Griffin^  Ron  Edmonds^  Judith  Green ^  Fred  Erikson 
Nate  L.  Gage^  and  others.     Members  of  our  Advisory  Boards  Ann 
Lieberman^  Lee  Shulman  and  Betty  Ward  are  well-respected  educational 
researchers  and  have  been  instrumental  in  assisting  our  efforts 
to  cultivate  relationships  with  the  research  community.  We 
discovered^  to  our  delight^  that  most  researchers  are  quite  * 
excited  about  the  prospect  of  having  their  findings  put  to  the 
"everyday  classroom"  test. 

Our  project  team  has  visited  with  and  participated  as  dis- 
cussants and  presenters  in  programs  at  Far  West  Lab  in  San  Francisco; 
The  Changing  Teacher  Practice  Conference  at  R&DCTE^ .  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin;  AERA's  Invisible  College?   the  NCSIE  National 
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Conference;  and  several  NIE-sponsored  programs,  including  the 
BTES  conference  on  Instructional  Time  and  Student  Achievement 
at  Northwestern  University,  the  NIE  Annual  Summer  Meeting  on 
Perspectives  and  Priorities,  and  the  Decade  of  Progress  Con- 
ference on  Research  in  Teaching:  Implications  for  Practice  at 
Air lie  House,  Virginia. 

nt,o«  scheduled  to  make  a  project  presentation  at  the  19  83  . 

AERA.  Conference  in  Montreal  and  have  been  nominated  to  receive 
an  award  in  the  category  "Contributions  to  Relating  Research  to 

ll^'iit'^Vao-.  l^nti""^^  ^  °  project  will  also  be  presented 

at  the  1983  AACTE  annual  meeting  in  February  and  at  the  APT  Quest 
Conference  in  April.  • 
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SPECULATIONS  FOR  FUTURE  CONSIDERATION 


!•       The  issue  of  ownership  as  it  relates  to  the  process  model 

In  the  selection  of  TRLs  and  building  sites,  we  provided 
each  local  with  the  same  criteria.     In  each  site,  the  criteria 
were  modified  to  fit  the  local  context  organizationally, 
politically,  and  socially.  /  Initially,  we  did  not  always  get 
what  we,  as  outside  agents,  felt  necessary.     The  question  becomes, 
did  we  really  "lose"  as  a  result  of  these  modifications?     If  we 
had  been  adamant  about  sticking  to  the  original  criteria,  would 
we  have  destroyed  a  sense  of  ownership  on  the  part  of  the  local? 
We  can  speculate  on  the  basis  of  this  experience  and  other 
dissemination  research,  that  ownership  and  cooperation  had  to  be 
established  to  initiate  the  project  and  that  some  modification 
should  be  antic ipated. 

Another  question  related  to  this  is  why  was  the  process  so 
easily  modified?     We  provided  criteria  but  no  specific  measures 
related  to  them.     For  example,  take  the  TRL  criterion  "Is  viewed 
as  a  leader  and  resonrce  by  peers."    The  selection  was  conducted 
by  peers  in  the  union  and/or  teacher  centers    However,  an 
instrument  could  have  been  formulated  to  have  teachers  identify 
leaders  in  their  own  building.     Teachers  in  one  building  could 
simply  respond  to  two  questions:     "Name  three  teachers  in  this 
building  you  view  as  leaders.     Name  three  teachers  you  would  use 
as  a  resource  for  help  in  working  with  students."     By  tallying 
the  nuj[±)er  of  times  a  teacher's  name  was  listed,  you  really  would 
get  someone  "viewed"  by  other  staff  as  a  leader  or  resource. 
Obviously,  this  process  would  have  been  terribly  time-consuming. 
The  criteria  were  eventually  demonstrated  by  "successful"  TRLs, 
and  perhaps  we  should  remove  the  "selection"  frame  of  reference 
from  the  list;   "characteristics  of  more  effective  TRLs"  may  be 
more  appropriate.  ^ 


2 .       Realization  of  time  commitment 

It  was  always  initially  difficult  for  AFT  staff  to  communi- 
cate the  importance  of  time  to  TRLs,  as  related  to  frequency 
and  length  of  sessions..     Part  of  this  may  be  due  to  the  atypical 
staff  development  nature  of  the  project  (See  "Readiness") . 

However,  by  the  end  of  the  project,   "successful"  TRLs  all 
indicated  that  more  time  was  needed  (longer  and  more  frequent 
sessions)   and  committed  themselves  to  carrying  on  the  process. 


We  c^n  speculate,  therefore,  that  the  realization  of  time  as  an 
important  factor  in  training  and  internalization  is  also  part 
of  the  transformation  process.     It  is  not  until  TRLs  have  worked 
through  the  entire  process  that  they  fully  comprehend  this  issue. 

This  entire  speculation  relates  to  the  institutionalization 
of  any  program.     Teacher  Corps  evaluation  studies  reported  that 
institutionalization  may  take  up  to. seven  years.     Being  a  TRL 
in  our  program  and  "becoming"  a  TRL  are  really  two  separate 
phenomena.     "Becoming,"  like  change,   is  indeed  a  time-consuming 
process.     Perhaps  the  only  way  to  fully  comprehend  this  is  in 
retrospect. 


3 .       Occurrence  of  Dissemination 

Across  sites ^  some  TRLs  disseminated  mo^re  than  otheri5.  In 
analyzing  the  contexts  in  which  these  TRLs  operated,  several 
critical  factors  seem  to  emerge. 

First  is  the  issue  of  availability  of  a  dissemination,  forum 
— in  other  words,  a  planned  activity  specifically  designed  to 
promote  dissemination.     Collectively,  this  was  first  evidenced 
by  the  borough  union  office  sessions  held  in  New  York.  Individ- 
ually, this  was  first  evidenced  by  the  TRL  in  Washington  who  was 
also  the  teacher-coordinator  of  ,  staff  development  in  her  building. 
She  had  been  given  one  class  period  per  day  to  work  with  teachers. 
Crucial  to  these  two  specific  activities  was  external  support  in 
providing  time.     In  New  York,  this  support  came  from  the  teacher 
center  and  union;   in  Washington,  it  came  from  the  school  principal 

Second  is  the  speculation  that  dissemination  fosters  further 
dissemination.     Once  "over  the  hump"  of  that  first  dissemination 
activity,   TRLs  felt  comfortable  to  plan  and  conduct  other 
activities.     Those  who  had  previous  experience  in  this  role  began 
disseminating  sooner. 

Related  to  this  is  the  feedback  from  peers.     More  than  just 
peer-recognition  that  the  TRL  is  an  "information  gatekeeper,"  is 
the  sense  that  feedback  from  peers  on  the  usefulness  of  the 
information  acts  to  reinforce  the  TRL's  role  as  a  "teacher 
helper"  -  "I  have  done  something  perceived  as  helpful  to  my 
colleagues."     The  TRL's  own  growth  has  provided  growth  for  others. 

The  third  factor  which  promotes  dissemination  is  the  TRL's 
perception  of  need  on  the  part  of  other  teachers.  Infomnal 
dissemination  across  sites  occurred  when  TRLs  responded  to  either 
direct  or  indirect  requests  for  help.     It  was  more  than  a  global 
" this-inf ormation-is-helpf ul-to-teachers "  perception ;     An  example 
of  a  direct  request  is  the  librarian  who  asked  a  New  York  TRL  for 
help  in  better  managing  the  library  or  the  San  Francisco  TRL  who 
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worked  with  a  new  teacher  who  was  asking  for  various  kinds  of 
help.     Responses  to  indirect  requests  are  best  exemplified  by 
Washington  TRLs  who  were  fully  aware  of  the  demands  of  the 
Competency-Based  Curriculum  placed  on  teachers.     When  they 
received  the  research  on  direct  instruction^  they  could  not 
wait  to  share  it  I 


4 .      Loss  of  research  focus 

Does  research  lose  its  "integrity"  through  regeneration 
of  dissemination?    While owe  do  not  have  enough  evidence  to 
conclude  yes  or  no,  we  can  offer  several  speculations. 

Research  translation  without  the  transformation  process 
may  lead  to  a  watering  down  of  concepts.  Transformation 
promotes  clear  understanding  of  concepts  and  undescores  the 
value  of  research  as  a  knowledge  base. 

Perhaps  the  broader  the  repertoire  of  helping  information 
the  TRL  has,  the  more  likely  the  "threat"  of  integrity  loss. 
This  may  be  a  natural  occurrence  and  in  actuality  a  positive 
one.     TRLs  should  see  the  link  between  research  and  practice. 
However,  those  TRLs  who  had  delivered  other  inservice  would 
often  say,  "This  fits  in  with  my  course  on...."    We  had  to 
remind  them  that  one  of  our  initial  goals  was  to  promote  an 
appreciation  for  useful  research,  therefore  we  did  not  want 
the  information  buried  among  other  progreuns . 

We  do  suspect  that  there  probably  is  a  time  that  research 
ceases  to  be  research.     That  is  when  it  becomes  internalized 
in  practice.     That  is  not  so  terrible. 


FINDINGS 


1 .  Knowledge  of ,  edjacational  research'  findings  is  essential  to 
teachers'  abi3;j^ty  to  carry  out  their  responsibilities  in 

the  highest  professional^  sense r  and  its  dissemination  should  ' 
be^  institutionalized  in  both  preservice  and  inservice  teacher 
preparation/staff  developiaent  programs. 

Teaching  involves,  numerous^  sets  of  highly  complex  skills. 
Assuring  that  all  teachers  have  access  to  state  of  the  art 
knowledge  about  the  teaching/ learning  process  is  as  important  .  ^ 
in  guaranteeing  students'  right  to    equal  educational  opportunity 
as  it  is  in  enhancing  teachers'  ability  to  reach  the  highest 
levels  of  professionalism.  "  \ 

2 .  The  local  teacher  union^  structure  s'elrves  as  an  extremely 
effective  dissemination  vehicle  for  transmitting  profes- 
sional knowledge  to  teachers.  \ 

» 

Unique  benefits  of  using  the  local  union  structure  include: 
1)  ^a  high  trust  level  on  the  part  of  recipients  which  fosters 
openness  and  receptivity;  2)  an  orientation  toward  collectivism 
and  peer  support  as  opposed  to  the  traditional  isolationism  of 
individual  teachers;  3)  a  persona,l  sense  of  participation  under- 
stood not  only  to  involve  getting,  but  also  giving;  and  4)  an 
understanding  of  the  necessity  of  local  decision-making  to  mold 
program  process  to  specific  locals  needs,  thereby  establishing 
local  "ownership"  of  the  process.     These  benefits  can  be  .tapped, 
however,  only  with  the  full  support  of  the  local  union  leadership. 

3^^.     The  higher  the  level  of  sophistication  of  existing  training 
and  dissemination  mechanisms  accessible  to  the  union  with- 
in a  local  site,  the  shorter  will  be  the  time  necessary  to 
train  "Teacher  Research  Linkers'-  and  be<^in  systemwide  and 
building  level  dissemination. 

This  finding  might  be  anticipated,  but  it  is  important  to  note 
that  while  a  local  without  highly  developed  structures  for  staff 
development  may  require  more  time  to  implement  the  process,  it  can 
even  eventually  realize  the  same  degree  of  success  as  more 
experienced  locals. 
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4 •       Teachers'   internalization  of  research  concepts  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  knowledge  becomes  an  integral  part  of  their 
practice  -  a  process  we  call  "transformation"  -  develops 
over  an  extended  period  of  time  after  intensive  work  with 
the  research. 

Merely  reading  research  studies  or  research  "translations" 
does  not  have  a  significant  impact  on  teacher  practice.  Dis- 
tribution of  written  materials^  we  believe,   is  relatively  in- 
effective as  a  sole  dissemination  effort.     Added  to  this  must  be 
training  activities ,  such  as  simulations,  role-playirtg  and  case 
studies;     experimentation  in  the  classroom;  coaching;  demons- 
trations; and  interaction  with  peers.     Interestingly,  the 
dissemination  role  fosters  even  deeper  understanding  of  the 
research  as  one  is  compelled  to  master  or  internalize  the  concepts 
sufficiently  to  articulate  them  and  their  relation  to  practice  I 
to  others. 


5 •       The  major  value  of  educational  research  to  teachers  is  to 

improve/refine  teacher  skills  through  reflection  on  practice 
and  to  revitalize  teachers'   sense  of  prof essional  pride  and 
ef ficacyT 

The  use  of  educational  research  to  set  rigid  prescriptions 
on  how  teachers. should  teach  is  counter-productive  and  unfounded. 
Research,  however,  can  be  extremely  valuable  in  providing  teachers 
the  opportunity  to  reflect  on  their  practice  -  assessing  both 
their  values  and  goals  in  teaching,  which  strategies  produce  which 
results  and  why,  etc.     We  found  that  through  the  inquiry  and 
analysis  this  engendiers,  teachers  changed  practice  willingly  and 
enthusiastically.     This  attitude  resulted  from  the  process  which 
allowed  them  to  fully  explore  the  rationale  for  change  prior  to 
implemei>tat ion ;  to  assess  which  changes  suited  their  own  teaching 
values  and. styles;  to  determine  the  pace  of  change  with  which  they 
were  comfortable;  and  to  explore  from  their  own  perspective ,  and 
their  peecs^'V  why  a  particular  strategy  succeeded  or  failed. 
Unfortunately,  suph  reflection  is  rarely  emphasized  in  teacher 
training  programs  and  actively  discouraged  by  the  lack  of  time 
school  systems  provide  for  such  exercises.' 

A  second,  very  strong  effect  of  teachers'  research  study 
was  to  boost  teacher  morale.     The  research  said  to  teachers  who 
had  worked  long  and  hard  to.  develop. effective  teaching  strategies 
.that  indeed  they  were  doing  the  right  thing.     This  resulted  in 
a  renewed  sense  of.  professionail  pride  and  efficacy  -  a  sense  of 
self-satisfaction  and  accomplishment  critical  to  sustaining  high 
performance  levels,     Valic^ation  of  practice  through  research 
allows  teachers  to  explain  to  anyone  not  only  what  they  are 
doing,  but  why. 
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6 •       The  teacher-to-teacher  dissemination  process  is  highly 

effective y  because  it  allows  all-  teachers  equal  opportunity 
to  interact  on  a  professional  basis. 

Within  the  group  of  ""^eacher,  Research  Linkers"    (TRLs)  trained, 
through  this  project,  there  developed  a  sense  of  collegiality  and 
peer  eguality .     This  was  true  even  though  some  TRLs  entered  the 
program  with  more  staff  development  training  than  others.  The 
information  provided  by  the  research  and  the  commonality  of 
classroom  experience  served  to  unify  the  group  as  equals, 

7.       Building  level  dissemination  of  research ,   in  which  the 
'principal's  support  is  a  critical  factor,  offers  the 
greatest  opportunities  for  institutionalization  of  the 
ER&D  process  and  impact  on  large  numbers  of  teachers. 

Teacher-to-teacher  study  and  dissemination  pf  research  at  the 
building  level  is  more  successful  than  system-wide  dissemination, 
because  it  allows  for  continuity  in  research  study,  provides  a 
convenient  meeting  place,   and  takes ^ advantage  of  similar  needs  and 
common  experience  which  foster  group  cohesiveness .     Because  all 
teachers  should  be  familiar  with  the  existing  professional 
knowledge  base,  all  must  be  given  the  opporturnity  to  interact 
around  it.     The  building  level  structure  is  the  most  practicable 
way  of  doing  so.  i Study  groups  may  be  easily  sustained  over  the 
extended  periods  of  time  that  are  necessary  for  "transformation" 
(see  Finding  #4)   to  take  place. 

Cooperation  of  school  principal  is  a  critical  factor  in 
successful  building  level  dissemination.     The  non-evaluative 
nature  of  the  process  must  be  maintained.     The  principal  can  be 
instrujmental  in  seeing  that  time  and  space  are  provided  faculty 
for  study  of  and  reflection  on  practice. 


8.       Funds,  rather  than  interest  or  desire,  are  the  major  obstacle 
in  establishing  collaboration  between  teachers  and  researchers 
and  colleges  of  education. 

No  one  assimes  responsibility  for  dissemination  of  research^ 
to  teachers,  therefore  no  one  has. budgeted  monies  to  pay  for 
faculty  time  which  might  be  devoted  to  research  interpretations 
or  translations,  teacher  research  internships,  or  seminars. 
Despite  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  university-level  faculty  and 
federal  research  labs  centers,  expressed  in  the  -ER&D  program, 
collaboration  efforts  have  been  stalled  for  lack  of  funds  to 
proceed.     Although  we  can  replicate  arid  expand  upon  what  the  pro- 
ject has  done  with  classroom  management  and  teaching  effectiveness 
research,  the  program  is  threatened  with  eventual  collapse  without 
the  influx  of  new  research  translations.     Pilot  sites  are  now 
investigating  outside  funding  sources.     University  tenure  and 
promotion  systems  which  give  little  recognition  to  field  work 
done  in  schoolis  may  present -an  additional  problem  in  the  future, 
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9.     Institutionalization  of  the  AFT  ER&D  process  can  not  be 
accomplished  in  two  years. 

It  should  be  little  surprise  that  institutionalization  of 
a  process  as  complex  as  this  cannot  be  accomplished  within  ^  two- 
year  period.     Simply  coordinating  key  players  -  teacher  union 
leaders,  teachers,  administrators,  researchers  and  college 
faculty  -  is  a  time-consuming  process.     Because  "transformation"  ^ 
occurs  only  after  an  extended  period  of  time,  it  takes  at  least 
one  school  year,  possibly  more,  for  the  full  realization  of  the 
impact  and  benefit  of  the  process  to  become  apparent  to  parti- 
cipants.    It  is  this  realization  that  fosters  sustained  commitment, 

10, •  The  AFT  has  developed  a  successful  model  for  dissemination 
of  educational  research  to  teachers  which  should  be  repli- 
cated in  local  affiliates  throughout  the  country. 

The  AFT  Educational  Issues  Department  plans  to  maintain  its 
contacts  with  the  research  community  and  its  efforts  to  dissemi- 
nate the* science  of  teaching.     We  plan  to  hold  five-day  training 
sessions  for  teachers  designated  as  local  site  coordinators  by 
local  unions  interested  in  replicating  the  ER&D  program. 
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IMPLICATIONS  FOR  , 
STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRESERVICE  TRAINING 


Staff  Development 

1.  To  enhance  the  professional  growth  of  practicing 
teachers  and  to  insure  the  continued  improvement  of 
practice/  mechanisms  within  the  educational  system 
should  be  established  to  link  teachers  directly  to  the 
wealth  of  knowledge  in  educational  research. 

Teachers  are  professionals  and  capable  of  making 
decisions  individually  and  collectively  regarding  the 
value,  of  educcitional- research  findings  and  their 
significance  for  practice.     They  are  also  capable  of 
determining/  and  are  probably  the  best  judge  of ,  how 
research  findings  can  best  be  implemented  in  the 
classroom.     Too  often^    research  reaches  teachers  in- 
directly in  the  form  of  mandates  by  adiriinistrators  who 
llave  set  uniform  and  rigid  prescriptions  as  to  how  the  \ 
research  will  be  implemented.     In  many  cases,  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  research  base  is  lost,  because  teachers 
are  not  informed  that  the  mandates  are  research-based 
and,  therefore /  lose  the  rationale  behind  implementation. 
Consequently,  teachers  come  to  view  these  mandates 
,   as  either  a  nuisance  or  a  threat  to  their  experiential 
knowledge  of  effective  teaching  and  learning,  strategies. 

Additionally,  given  that  declining  economic  con- 
ditions and  .  shifts  in  student  populations  adversly 
afffe'ct  school  districts'  abilities  to  hire  beginning 
teachers  who  to  some  extent  represent  an  ongoing  source 
of  new  educational  knowledge  for  school  faculties,  the 
likelihood  of  limiting  opportunities  for  older  exper- 
ienced teachers'  access  to  new  ideas  and  information  in- 
creases.    This  necessitates  another  continuing  -source 
of  new  knowledge. 

2.  Teachers'  work  days  should  be  restructured  so  that 
time  is  available  at  least  semi-monthly  for  teachers 

to  engage  in  a  supportive  staff  development  process 
which  has  as  part  of  its  focus  the  sharing  and  discussing 
of  educational  research  as  it  relates  to  practice. 

Unlike  inservice  training,  staff  development  is 
a  procesk  that  occurs  over  a  period  of  time.     It  is  both 
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continuous  and  steady  in  the  sense  of  regular  op- 
portunities for  new  input  or  reflection.  Staff 
development,  and  the  potential  for  professional 
growth  which  stems  from  it,   is  a  crucial  element 
in  maintaining  a  vital,  energetic  faculty.  Too 
often,  school  systems  and  the  public  lock  into 
the  mind  set  that  says  teachers  are  Aot  doing 
their  job  unless  they  are  teaching.     Regular  staff 
development  needs  to  be  recognized  as  a  priority 
for  the  continuation  of  effective  teaching  and 
must  be  accorded  sufficient  time  within  the  teacher's 
day. 

Ongoing  staff  development  also  builds  faculty 
cohesiveness.  This  project  found  that  teachers  as 
a  group  are  very  isolated.  They  spend  most  of  their 
day  working  with  children,  and  there  is  seldom  any 
meaningful  time  for  them  to  meet  with  other  teachers, 
to  collectively  develop  solutions  to  probl^s  they 
encounter  in  teaching  or  to  explore  new  a^pSPcraches 
or  strategies  for  effective  practice. 

3.  All  staff  development  and  research  sharing 

sessions  should  be  conducted  in 'a  genuinely  supportive 
atmosphere  in  which  teachers  feel  free  to  .investigate 
alternative  practices  and  to  select  those  they  feel 
most  comfortable  implementing. 

Staff  development,  including  the  internalization 
of  educational  research,   is  a  gradual  process  of 
change  in  one's  attitudes,  beliefs,  and,  subsequently, 
behaviors.     Real  growth  and  change,  as  such,  cannot 
take  place  unless  they  are  based  on  a  voluntary  process 
which  allows  the  individual* to  make  an  internal  de- 
cision    about  change.     The  atmosphere  for  such  reflec- 
tion and  change  must  be  open  and  supportive.     Teachers  ■ 
need  to  feel  that  they  can  share  their  ideas  and 
that  they  can  expose  their  problems  or  weaknesses, 
without  fear  of  threat  or  evaluation.     The  presence 
of  administrators,  despite  their  best  intentions,  al- 
ways leave  a  doubt  as  to  Whether  the  thoughts  or  con- ^ 
cerns  that  are  shared  will  be  used  later  to  evaluate^'^^^ 
them. 

The  experiences  of  this  project  have  clearly  de-  ' 
monstrated  that  the  teacher-to-teacher  interaction  model 
is  one  which  is  least  .threatening  to  teachers  and  offers 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  building  a  mutually  sup- 
portive network.     Furthermore,  as  demonstrated  by 
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this  project/  there  are  teachers  who  are  not  only 
qualified  to  assume  a  leadership  role  in  delivering 
staff  development  or  research  training  to  other  teachers, 
but  who  are  also  sensitive  to  the  support  needs  of 
their  peers.     Finally/  these  teachers  possess  the 
added  advantage  of  being  able  to  present  research  and 
other  professional  knowledge  in  an  experiential  frame- 
work with  which  other  teachers  can  easily  identify. 

I 

II.     Pre-Service  Training 

1.        '      There  is  a  wealth  of  good  research  on  more  effective 
practice  which  is  useful  not  only  to  practicing  teachers 
but  also  student  teachers.     Research  on  teaching  effec- 
tiveness and; classroom  management  should  be  integrated 
into  teacher! educatipn  programs. 

In  particular/  experienced  teachers  categorically 
singled  out  the  research  findings  on  classroom  manage- 
ment as  a  must  for  all  preservice  teachers.  Many 
experienced  teachers  commented  they  wished  they  had 
this  information  available  to  them  during  their  train* 
ing.     In  some  instances/  preservice  teachers  took  part 
in  project-sponsored  workshops  on  classroom  management. 
They  commented  that  the  information  was  very  helpful 
and  that  they  had  not  received  such  practical  management 
techniques  in  any  of  their  training. 

2*  Preservice  .teachers  should  be  trained  ±t\  how  to 

understand  and  use  educational  research.     Inquiry  skills/ 
a  basic  understanding  of  research  reporting  techniques 
and  jargon./,   and  a  knowledge  of  sources  of  research  in- 
formation are  critical  to  this  process.     More  than  just 
teaching  teachers  how  to  use  research/  and  ideally  how 
to  pursue  research  questions  in  the  classroom,  teacher 
preparation  programs  have  the  responsibility  of 
transmitting  to  teachers  their  shared  obligation  to 
keep  abreast  of  research  on  teaching  and  learning. 

The  ER&D  project  provided  teachers   (the  TRLs) 
with  the  t!ime  and  opportunity  to  reflect  on  and  inves- 
tigate the  happenings  in  their  classrooms.  Project 
staff  found  that  frequently  teachers  felt  something 
was  not  right  in  their  classroom  but  had  not  had  the 
time  to  ^ully  explore  the  problem  nor  methodology  for 
pursuing /it.     Training  in  research  would  help  to  estab- 
lish a  mind  set  which  promotes  greater  self-inquiry  and 
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examination  of  classroom  processes ,  leading  to  more 
positive  attitudes  toward  teaching  and  a  greater  sense 
of  teacher  control  of  their  environment. 

Furthermore r   since  institutionalizing  the  trans- 
lation of  educational  research  for  all  teachers'  use 
is  a  long  way  off ,  training  teacher  candidates  to  un- 
derstand and  use  research  would  insure  greater  use  of 
research  in  its  present  form  and  help  strengthen  the 
ties  between  teachers  and  research. 


III.  Collaboration  between  Research  and  Practice 

The  responsibility  for  disseminating  educational 
research  to  teachers  should  be  shared  one  among  admin- 
istrative leaders,  teacher  trainers,  the  research  com- 
munity, and  the  teacher  union. 

It  is  the  school  system's  or  central  administration's 
.  responsibility  to  work  with  teachers  through  the  local 
union  to  establish  the  Educational  Research  and  Dissem- 
ination model.     The  time  for  staff  development  opportun- 
ities, and  specifically  educational  research  training, 
should  be  available  to  all  practicing  teachers.  This 
means  making  staff  development  and  research  training 
a  priority  within  all  schools,  providing  the  necessary 
time   (release  time  or  other)  for  teachers  to  interact 
collectively,  and  generally  supporting  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  real  staff  development • 

It  is  the  research  community's  responsibility  to 
conduct  research,  sometimes  collaboratively  with  teachers, 
and  to  interpret  their  findings  for  teacher  use.  It 
is  also  their  responsibility  to  publish  their  findings 
in  journals  which  are  widely  read  by  teachers  aiid  to 
discuss  their  findings  in  forums  which  are  widely  at- 
tended by  teachers. 

Teacher  training  institutions  can  also  take  re- 
sponsibility for  the  interpretation  of  findings  and 
translations  of  those  findings  which  make  them  suitable 
for  classroom  application. 

Besides  incorporating  research  knowledge  and  its  . 
utilization  into  the  curriculum  for  both  preservice 
and  inservice  training,  teacher  training  institutions 
can  develop  teacher  research  internships  and/or  seminars 
for  practicing  teachers.     Greater  emphasis  can  be  placed 
on  developmental  fieldwork  by  education  professors  and 
.graduate  students  with  more  interaction  between  research 
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faculty,  teaching  faculty  and  practicing  teachers. 

It  is  the  union's  responsibility  to  transform 
the  interpretations  and  translations . of  these  findings 
into  meaningful  information.     The  APT  Educational 
Research  and  Dissemination  process  has  indentified 
qualified  teacher-leaders  who  can  implement  this  stage 
of  staff  development  by  creating  training  materials  and 
activities  specifically  designed  to  link  research  to 
practice,  communicalping  information  in  a  non-threaten- 
ing manner,  stimulalping  the  willingness  to  update  and  , 
refine  effective  teaching  skills,  and  maintaining  an  j.. 
environment  conducive  to  positive  professional  growth 
and  change. 

Further,  the  teachers*  union  can  offer  the  oppor- 
tunity for  additional  collaboration  and  dissemination  , 
through  its  journals,  conferences  and  conventions,  and 
the  Educational  Research^ and  Dissemination  process  itself. 

The  American  Federation  of  Teachers  is  committed 
to  continued  work  in  establishing  this  total  process 
in  local  unions  and  school  systems  throughout  the  country, 
realizing  that  all  components  of  the  education  community 
must  shoulder  the  responsibility  for  the  advancement 
of  quality  public  education. 
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Table  1 

TZACHIS  Aim  STUDENT  MINORir/ZDISADV.OTAGZD  POPULATION 


APPLICA^N'T 

*?Tew  York  (:rY) 

Dads  (?L) 

Detroit  (MI) 
'District  of  Columhia 
*San  Franclscn  (r^^ 

Rochester  (NY) 

Corpus  Christl  (12) 

Sachem  (NY) 

Warwick  (RI) 

Dearborn  (MI) 

Nashua  (NH) 


TEACHER 
POPULATIONS 

55,000 
16,500 
13,900 

5,700 

3,500 

2,700 

2,000 

1,150 

1,050 
913 
650 


Total  Average 

Average  of  Selected  Sites 


PERCENTAGE 
STUDENT  MINORITY/ 
DISADVANTAGED  PQPUT.jTTPv 

70 
73 
35 
98 
75 
65 
70 
10 
9 
15 
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81 


Table  2 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDING  SITES  PER  LOCAL 


Applicant 


Jr.  High/  Sr 
Elementary  Middle 


♦New  York 

Dade 

Detroit 
♦District  of  Columbia 
♦San  Francisco 

Rochester 

Corpus  Christ i 

Sachem 

Warwick 

Dearborn 

Nashua 

♦Sites  Selected 


800 
190 
189 
142 
90 
43 
40 
12 
20 
19 
14 


175 
46 
63 
28 
15 
3 
12 
2 
3 
8 
3 


High    Other  (Total) 


90 
20 
24 
36 
10 
9 
6 
2 
3 
3 
1 


16 
50' 


1,065 
256 
292 
206 
165 
55 
58 
16 
26 
30 
18 
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APPENDIX  B 
TRL  SELECTION  CRITERIA 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 


.  8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  EFFECTIVE  TRLs 

Is  a  Union  member  in  good  standing  and  displays  loyalty  to  the 
local. 

Is  viewed  as  a  trusted  leader  and  resource  by  peers. 

Has  good  rapport  with  the  building  principal. 

Operates  on  a  professional  level;  concerned  with  his/her  own 

professional  growth.  . 

Is  a  risk-taker,   innovator;  takes  initiative. 

Possesses  good  interpersonal  communication  skills;  can  develop 
and  maintain  rapport. 

Is  able  to  develop  alternative  solutions  to  problems  and  evaluate 
them. 

Is  viewed  as  an  effective  teacher. 
Has  the  time  available  to  give  to  the  Program. 
Can  facilitate  the  functioning  of  adult  groups. 
Is  organized;  task-oriented. 

Exhibits  empathy  for  others  and  respects  individual  differences. 
Can  be  depended  on  to  follow  through. 
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Feedback 

teacher  change 
er&d  process 

i ndi  vi  dual  research  top  i  cs 
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FEEDBACK:     TEACHER  CHANGE 


Essentially^  training  is  offered  to  practicing  teachers  in 
the  hopes  th^t  the  information  shared  will  result  in  improved 
classroom  practices  and  ultimately^  increased  student  achievement. 
Although  the  AFT  ER&D  program^  in  developing  a  dissemination  pro- 
cess/ did  not  scientifically  document  changes— i^-^eacheir-prac-'  

"tice/  we  have  demonstrated  through  feedback  from  teachers  that 
there  is  significant  testimonial  data  to  support  our  belief  that 
TRLs  have  made  real  changes  in  practice  as  a  direct  result  of 
involvement  in  this  program. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  input  has  validity ^  because  teachers 
have  volunteered  the  information  under  the  aegis  of  a  non-threat- 
ening/non-judgemental atmosphere  and  can  therefore  submit  comments 
that  are  open  and  candid. 

Our  research  training  cycle  of  presenting  research  to  TRLs / 
having  them  implement  selected  strategies  in  their  classrooms 
and  then  report  back  on  the  workability  of  the  strategies ^ 
provided  us  with  instant  feedback  via  self-reports.     First ,  we 
could  safely  assume  that  when  TRLs  selected  certain  strategies 
for  classroom  implementation ^  they  were  indeed  initiating  some 
sort  of  change  in  practice ^  because  they  had  already  dociamented 
the  research-based  strategics  that  were  currently  built  into 
their  teaching  behaviors. 

Teachers  have  repeatedly  described  the  ways  in  which  they 
changed  their  tbi^^^ 

enforce  their  classroom  rules  or  tried  to  deliver  praise  to 
students  in  a  more  specific  manner.     Testimony  of  students'  . 
responses  to  these  changes  provided  further  evidence  that  re- 
search concepts  were  being  implemented.     A?  an  example/  we  cite 
the  following  change  effected  on  a  school-wide  basis. 

On  a  site  visit  to  San  Francisco /  we  went  to  a  middle  school 
where  it  was  evident  that  the  first  period  "homeroom"  schedule 
had  been  changed.     We  later  discovered  that  one  of  our  TRLs  had 
been  instriamental  in  bringing  about  this  change »     As  a  member 
of  a  staff  team  that  was  considering  ways  of  more  effectively 
controlling  student  misbehavior/  the  TRL  introduced  the  research- 
based  idea  of  having  logical/  enforceable  consequences  as  sanctions 
against  breaking  school  rules.     The  rate  of  tardiness  for  first 
period  homeroom  had  reached  epidemic  proportions.     Students  were 
not  intimidated  h)^  consequences  for  being  late  to  homeroom.  They 
were  concerned  about  tardiness  to  academic  classes  because  an 
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accumulated  amount  of  latenesses  resulted  in  lower  grades  and 
even  'failure  of  the  course.     The  principal  and  staff  decided  to 
schedule  academic  classes  for^ first  period  and  homeroom  classes 
for  second  period.     Subsequently,  tardiness  for  the  first  period 
in  this  school  greatly  diminished.  • 

When  we  discussed  "change  in  practice"  with  TRLs,  they  told 
us  that  often  it  was  not  ipmiediately  clear  that  change  had  taken 
place.     Some  TRLs  emphasized  that  growth  in  the  program  was, 
necessarily/   "a  sloW-process . "     One  TRL  told . us ^   "I  didn't  realize 
how  much  I  had  absorbed  and  how  many  of  the  research  strategies 
I  was  implementing  in  the  classroom  until  I  went  back  over  my 
Research  Action  and  Reaction  Forms  to  prepare  for  a  workshop 
presentation."     Another  TRL  did  not  change  his  own  room> arrange- 
ment until  one  full  year  after  he  had  reviewed  the  BYCM  research. 

The  following  section  on  "Feedback"  highlights  information, 
we  received  from  TRLs  through  their  self-reporting  system  (ER&D 
Research  Action  and  Research  Reaction  Forms)  and  their  verbal 
comments  during  training  sessions.     Other  feedback  has  come  from 
regular  classroom  teachers  with  whom  we  and /or  TRLs  have  shared 
the  research.     Some  of  the  . feedback  information  was  received  from 
special  education  teachers  who  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
react  to  the  research  findings  ^  related  to  their  "specialized" 
teaching  situations.     In  any  case^  these  are  the  professionals 
in  the  classrooms.     We  respect  their  opinions  and  accept  their 
vi-^ws  that  thB  AFT  ER&D  Program  has  been  instrumental  in  effecting 
change  in  teacher  practices. 
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FEEDBACK: 


REACTIONS  TO  THE  ERSD  PROCESS 


An  appealing  aspect  of  the  AFT  ER&D  Program  involved  the 
prospect  of  teachers  providing  feedback  to  the  researchers  about 
their  experiences,  and  perceptions  regarding  the'^-research  findings. 
Each  time  this  part  of  the  process  was  described  to  prospective 
project  participants,  we  received  responses  which  demonstrated 
that  teachers  were  eager  to  tell  researchers  what  they  thought 
of  their  work.     Throughout  the  program  we  were  able  to  gather  feed- 
back information,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  program,  TRLs  at  each 
site  inquired  as  to  whether  or  not  their  reactions  to  the  research 
had  been  shared  with  the  researchers.     It  is  our  intention  to 
forward  this  portion  of  the  final  report  along  with  samples,  of 
the  translated  summaries  and  training  activities  to  all  researchers 
whose  work  we  have  used.     Our  feedback  information  developed  from 
many  sources.     Most  of  the  reactions  came  from  TRLs  during  reg- 
ular program  training  sessions «     However,  we  also  received  a 
good  deal  of  feedback  from  other,  teachers  during  small  and 
large-group  workshops  on  Classroom  Management  and  Teaching  Effec- 
tiveness. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  -that  our  three  pilot  sites  exhibited* 
differences  in  terms  of  size,  nature  of  student  and  teacher 
populations,  district  policies,  etc.,  we  found  great  commonal- 
ities in  their  reception  of  and  reactions  to  research.  Often, 
the  same  questions  were  raised  at  each  site  about  particular 
pieces  of  research.     Therefore,  with  few  exceptions,  we  did  not 
find  It  necessary  to  delineate  responses  on  thp  basis  of  the 
site  in  which <^he  TRL  was  located.     Instead,  we  will  relate 
their  reactions  to  each  of  the  research  studies  shared  with  them 
during  the  tenure  of  the  program. 


GENERAL  FEEDBACK 

"Knowing  what  made  for  more  effective  teachers  made  me 
think  about  my  own  teaching."     This  comment  from  one  of  our 
TRLs  typifies  the  attitude  of  general  reflection  on -practice 
demonstrated  by  those  who ^participated  in  the  ER&D  Program.  ^ 
Moreover,  we  were  consistently  reminded  of  the  overall  sense 
of  efficacy  which  seemed  increasingly  evident  in  project  teachers 
as  they  pursued  their  investigations  of  research-based  strate- 
gies, as  they  applied  to  practice.     We  were  aware  that  in  some 
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instances  our  program  did  not  initiate  this  sense*  of  efficacy^ 
but  we  are  convinced  that  in  all'  cases,  we  enhanced  it. 

When  teachers  spoke  to  us  about  the  program ,  they  indicated 
that  their  colleagues  and  their  principals  were  impressed  with 
the  quality  of  the  research  information  being  shared.  Often 
comments  were  made  to  us  by  teachers  we  met  during  school  visits; 
to  quote  one  San  Francisco  teacher,   "So,  you're  the  people  re- 
sponsible for  all  that  good  research  infromation  that  [TRL] 
shared  with  us.     I  hope  you'll  brine;  more.     By  the  way,  do 
you  have  any  research  studies  on  class  size?"     (Class  size  was 
an  area  in  which  teachers  and  administrators  frequently  requested 
research  information. ) 

Mast  TRLs  reported  that  members  of  their  staffs  found  the 
materials  stimulating,  and  that  these  materials  generated  lively 
discussions  among  staff  members .     The  TRLs  were  able  to  serve  as 
resources  or  authorities  on  the  subjects.     "I  loved  being  able 
to  quote  the  names  of  researchers  and  to  explain  their  work  to 
my  colleagues,"  said  a  D%C.  TRL. 

Anot^ier  TRL  told  us  that  she  had  learned,  as  a  teacher,  to 
live  with  all  school  decisions  coming  from  the  top  down,  thus 
literally  leaving  her/ with  no  incentive  to  think.     "So,  I  just 
coasted,"  she  said.     "After  becoming  involved  in  the  ER&D  Prog-  ^ 
ram  my  attitude  changed,  because  I  felt  there  was  some  reason 
to  think  again.     I  also  loved  the  program  because  I  was  not 
isolated;   I  was  surrounded  by  25  other  teachers  who  were  as  ex- 
cited about  the  research  as  I  was.     Even  my  relationship  with 
my  husband  improved.     He  now  respects  mj^^work  because  he  sees 
me  as  a  decision-maker  and  a  manager." 

Still  another  TRL  emphasized  that  it  was  her  involvement 
in  the  ER&D  project  and  her  enthusiasm  over  the  quality  of  the 
research  information  that  has  extended  her  career  as  an  elemen- 
tary school  teacher  for  at  least  another  two  years.     "I  have 
been  working  toward  a  degree  in  accounting  for  a  long  time. 
My  children  have  reached  the  age  at  which  I  can  afford  to  make 
a  change.     I  was  all  ready  to  go,  and  then  I  got  involved  with  . 
the  project  and  decided  to  stay  in  the  classroom  a  little  while 
longer. " 

We  received  the  opposite  response  from  one  of  our  TRLs  who 
has  been  working  in  a  low-paying  day  care  program  with  pre-school 
children.     After  being  exposed  to  the  research  information  and 
being  involved  with  fellow  TRLs  on  such  a  "higK  level  of  pro- 
fessionalism," she  has  confided  that  she.  finds  it  very  difficult 
to  go  back  to  her  day  care  teaching  situation.     She  has  begun 
to  seek  new  avenues  of  employment  within  the  school  structure, 
again,  stating  that  she  feels  the  need  to  "move  up."    We  are 
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aware  of  some  of  the  concerns  voiced  by  critics  who  complain 
that  often  when  teachers  attain  a  high  level  of  proficiency 
in  the  classroom  they  tend  to  leave  the  area  of  actually 
teaching  students  to  engage  in  another  form  of  practice, 
mainly  as  counsellors  or  administrators.     Seven  of  our  N.Y.C. 
TRLs  have  been  promoted  to  Teacher  Specialist  status  in  the 
Teacher  Center  Consortium.     However,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  our  TRLs  are  planning  to  remain  in  the  classroom  with  a  sense 
that  the  research  information  contributed  greatly  to  their 
teaching  experiences  as  nanagers  and . instructors . 

"It's  the  little  things  that  always  bothered  you  and  you 
never  took  the  time  to  work  out.     Then,  there  it  is  in  the  re- 
search.    The  answer  was  so  simple!     I  wonder  why  they  didn't 
give  us  this  classroom  management  information  when  we  were  train- 
ing to  be  teachers.     it  certainly  would  have  saved  time  and 
effort."     This  is  a  typical  response  from  teachers  at  all  sites; 
they  also  recommend  that  classroom  management  research,  in 
particular,  be  incorporated  into  pre-service  training. 

Often  TRLs  used  research  in  ways  that  were  more  inventive 
than  we  anticipated.     One  of  our  TRLs  has  a  long-standing 
record  as  an  effective  teacher  and  was  recently  transferred  to 
an  "open  school"  which  is  considered  to  be  a  "reward"  for  out- 
standing teachers.     We  received  this  feedback  from  her.  The 
principal  of  the  school  was  not  happy  with  the  teacher's  ap- 
pointment to  that  shcool  because  she  wanted  to  maintain  only 
the  cadre  of  teachers  "trained"  in  open-school  teaching  stra- 
tegies.     (These  teachers  received  this  training  in  1973.)  The 
principal's  negativism  toward  the  teacher  was  quite  obvious  and 
exhibited  itself  in  the  first  unsatisfactory  evaluation  ever 
received  by  the  teacher.     The  teacher,  who  as  a  TRL  had  discov- 
ered that  much  of  the  research  affirmed  her  practice  on  rule 
setting,  group  management  and  interactive  teaching,  used  the 
research  base  to  write  a  rebuttal  to  the  evaluation  and  was 
successful  in  having  the  unsatisfactory  rating  changed  to  "super- 
ior." 

TRLs  also,  let  us  know  how  they  felt  about  their  skills  as 
disseminators  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  as  "presenters"  of  re- 
search.    We  were  aware  that  some  of  our  TRLs  were  experienced 
as  teacher  trainers  or  workshop  presenters.     Only  our  N.Y.C. 
Teacher  Center  Specialists,  a  member  of  the  Teacher 
Center  Staff  in  D.C.  and  several  San  Francisco  TRLs  had  previous 
experience  as  presenters.     The  remaining  TRLs  were  involved  in 
a  dual  process  of  learning  to  use  the  research  and  learning  to 
share  it  with  others.    rThese  TRLs  kept  us  abreast  of  their  frus- 
trations as  well  as  their  triumphs.     They  would  tell  us  they  didn't 
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feel  comfortable  presenting  .alone  and  they  wanted  us  there  to 
help  out,  if  needed.     We  found  that  "pairing"  TRLs  as  workshop 
presenters  helped,  but  even  then,  many  of  them  requested  that 
we  "be  there"  as  a  back-up •     When  TRLs     received  praise  and 
admiration  from  their  colleagues  for  the  high  quality  of  their 
presentation  and  value  of  the  research  information,  ^they  said, 
"It  really  feels  good  to  hear  your  fellow-teachers  tell  you 
that  you  did  a  good  job.     Then  .you  know  it's  true!  Teachers 
can  be  hard  on  you  because  they're  tired  and  don't  want  you  to 
waste  their  time." 

One  of  the. most  dramatic  statements  on  classroom  management 
shared    with  us  early  in  the  program  came  from  a  secondary  school 
teacher  who  told  us,   "We  need  something!     If  this  research  infor- 
mation can  help,  fine.     We're  burned  or  burning  out.     We  can 
control  our  academic  subject  areas r  but  we  can't  control  student 
behavior.     We're  frustrated  with  schedules  set  by . administrators . 
It's  hell."     We  were  cognizant  that  this  statement  was  represen- 
tative of  the  kinds  of  concerns  eJ^pressed  by  many  teachers  across 
the  country.     Consequently,  the  research  we  disseminated  placed 
emphasis  on  a  preventative  approach  which  served  to  get  most 
students  accustomed  to  an  orderly  routine.     It  paid  off! 

Toward  the  end  of  the  program  a  TRL  told  us,   "The  process 
of  looking  at  the  research  information  and  working  with  other 
teachers  to  get  new  ideas  for  improving  my  classroom  management 
system  was  terrific.     It's  the  best  antedote  to  teacher  burn- 
out .  " 
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FEEDBACK:     BEGINNING  OF  THE  YEAR  CLASSROOM  MANAGEMENT 


The  Classroom  Management  research  generated  a  great  deal 
of  int-er est  'among  TRLs  in  each  of  the  sites.     We  thought^  at 
first/  that  these  experienced  teachers  would  view  these  basic 
findings  as  too  simplistic  or  "too  old  hat."     Quite  the 
opposite  wa&:  true-     In  presenting  the  information  on  effective 
room  arrangement,  we  found  that  TRLs  who  worked  with  children 
from  pre-school  through  12th  grade  were  all  interested  in  con- 
sidering ways  of  arranging  their  classrooms  for  optimiim  manage- 
ment and  control.     As  TRLs  worked  on  simulated  room  arrangements 
using  paper  squares,  circles  and  rectangles  to  represent  desks, 
chairs  and  tables,  secondary  teachers  conferred  with  elementary 
teachers,  seeking  advice  on  how  best  to  arrange  the  classroom 
for  "grouped-instruction. " 

One  elementary  school  teacher  confided,   "I  always  designed 
my  room  so  that  it  was  attractive.     I  really  didn ' t  consider 
traffic  problems  or  where  best  to  place  materials.     I  quess  I'm 
one  of  the  people  whose  reading  groups  met  on  one  side  of  the 
room,  while  the  textbooks  were  stored  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room."     Another  TRL  told  us  that  a  change  in  her  room  arrange- 
ment resulted  in  the  elimination  of  excessive  student  chatter. 
A  teacher  at  the  high  school  level  posed  a  problem:     "Many  of 
us  have  to  share  a  room. with  one  or  more  teachers.     How  can  we 
arrange  the  classroom  for  ouiselves  when  others  have  to  use.it?" 
Workshop  participants  made  immediate  suggestions  which  included 
arranging  a  team  meeting  to  discuss  the  room  design  or  using 
portable  Chalkboards  and  charts  to  reach  small  learning  groups. 

Another  TRL     explained  how  she  used  the  research  findings  - 
to  get  a  new  classroom.     This  teacher  is  in  a  teeim-teaching 
situation  for  a  high  school  re-entry  class.     Originally,  the 
class  met  irl^  the  music  room  where  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
teach  or  manage  the  students.     The  room  was  too  small  and  the 
instruments  provided  distractions  for  these  students  who  were 
already  in  difficulty.     After  sharing  in  discussions  on  Evertson ' s 
BYCM  research,  the  teacher  effectively  used  research  argioments 
to  convince  the  principal  to  assign  a  new  room  for* the  class. 
The  teacher  then  used  the  new  setting  as  a  spring  board  for 
establishing  new  classroom  rules  and  procedures. 

TRLs  also  responded  well  to  the  information  on  establish 
ing  rules  and  procedures  in  the  classroom  as  soon  as  school 
begins.     For  many  teachers,  the  most  important  message  they 
gleaned  from  these  findings  is  that  rules  should  be  taught  to 


students  in  the  same  manner  used  to  teach  a  curriculum  subject. 
"I've  always  had  rules  and  even  had  them  posted  on  the  wall,  but 
I  know  I  didn't  do  much  about  teaching  them  to  be  sure  the  stu- 
dents understood  them. " 

Other  comments  in  support  of  the  benefit  of  establishing 
and  reinforcing  rules  in  the  classroom  included: 

Having  enforceable  rules  takes  care  of  minor  inci- 
dents so  that  major  disruptions  are  not  likely  to 
happen. 

I  always  had  to  repeat  the  rules  to  my  class  over  ^ 
and  over  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.     I  thought 
something  was  wrong  with  me,  until  I  saw  what 
Evertson  said  about  reinforcing  and  re-teaching 
rules  until  student  responses  are  automatic.  Now 
I  realize  I  was  on  the  right  track. 

My  expectations  for  student  behavior  are  more  rea- 
sonable now.     Students  are  following  procedures 
with  less  resistance.     I  am  (experiencing  good  co- 
operation in  class,  but  there  is  not  much 
outside  the  classroom  situations »      "  think  I  need 
to  conference  with  other  teachers  -    d  perhaps 
share  my  strategies  with  them. 

I  allowed  some  of  my  junior  high  physical  educa- 
^   tion  students  to  help  me  in  establishing  rules  for 
the  class.  ,  It  worked  just  fine,  but  I  found  that 
in  classes  where  the  students  had  contributed  to 
the  process,  there  was  more  cooperation  in  follow- 
ing the  rules • 

I  found  I  had  to  lead  the  discussion  of  rule-setting 
with  the  students.     I  tried  to  let  them  do  it,  but 
they  got  too  specific. 

It  took  more  time  than  I  expected  to  teach  the  rules, 
but  it  paid  off . 

The  children  appreciate  more  in-depth  explanations  of 
the  rules.     Having  a  hierarchy  of  consequences  enhances 
teacher  power*     The  principal  gets  angry  when  you  send 
students  to  the  office. 
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(From  a  school  principal  who  attended  an  ER&D  staff-development 
session.     RE:     Rules  and  Consequences)  : 

If  a  student  is  sent  to  me  and  I  discover  that  the 
student  has  no  understanding  of  the  rule  he  broke, 
I  send  the  student  back  to  the  classroom.  Teachers 
have  the  responsibility  to  let  students  know  exact- 
ly what  they  did  wrong,  and  it  should  be  pretty 
important  for  the  student  to  be  sent  to  the  office. 

TRLs  in  San  Francisco  questioned  one  of  their  colleagues , 
a  resource  teacher,  about  how  she  consistently  managed  to  super- 
vise a  group  of  from  2  to  60  children  maintaining  a  controlled 
and  quiet  atmosphere."!  model  the  behavior  I  expect  (whispering) 
and  lead  "practice  sessions"  with  students  on  how  to  whisper. 
Eventually,   everyone  catches-on.     We  must  have  a  low  noise  level 
in  a  reading  environment." 

TRLs  and  teachers  vented  some  continuing  concerns  about 
student  behavior  which  are  worth  mentioning.     "Research  presumes 
students  to  be  generally  cooperative  -  wanting  to  be  in  school.  What 
do  you  do  with  students  who  are  just  biding  their  time  to  get 
out?"     An  even  more  depressing  comment  comes  from  a  teacher  in 
a  "tough"  inner  city  school.     "Students  don't  respect  local, 
state  or  federal  laws.     Why  should  they  respect  school  or  class- 
room laws?"     A  TRL  responded,    "They  have  to  start  learning 
somewhere.     School  is  where  they  spend  most  of  the  time.  Start 
here!     If  you  can  get  most  students  adapted  to  a  routine,  you 
will  have  more  energy  and  time  to  deal  with  extremely  disruptive 
students.     You  can  document  their  behavior  and  perhaps  receive 
extra  help  or  find  proper  placement  for  those  who  can't  hack 
regular  school  life." 

Another  complaint  came  from  a  teacher  who  had  attended  one 
staff  development  session  on  establishing  rules.     "I  have  pre- 
sented and  posted  the  rules  and  nothing's  changed.     I *m  working 
harder  than  ever."     The  TRLs'  response,    "Establishinrr  rules  is  not 
a  one-shot  deal.     You  have  to  review^  re-evaluate,  reinforce  and 
modify  according  to  the  group  you  are  presently  teaching."  We 
had  the  opportunity  to  present  the  classroom  management  research 
to  some  special  education  teachers  in  N.Y.C.     Their  input  was 
significant  in  that  they  told  us  what  portion  of  the  research 
had  implications  for  their  special  needs .     "Procedures  are  very 
important  in  special  education  classes",  they  reminded  us,  "be- 
cause organized  procedures  mean  the  difference  between  sur- 
vival and  disaster  with  our  students." 
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As  TRLs  became  increasingly  comfortable  with  the  research 
on  establishing  rules,  consequences  and  procedures,  we  found  that 
they  disseminated  the  information  both  formally  and  informally. 
If  fellow  teachers  noted  a  change  in  room  arrangement  or  another 
classroom  procedure,  the  TRL  provided  for  colleagues  one-on-one 
consultations  on  "how-to 's''.     TRLs  have  helped  a  variety  of 
teachers  effect  better  room  arrangements  in  such  diverse  settings 
as:     high  school  science  labs,  junior  high  school  resource  rooms, 
elementary  school  libraries  and  special  eduation  classes.  One 
TRL,  after  receiving  many  requests  from  other  teachers  to  help 
with  room  arrangement  and  rule-setting  offered  a  research-based 
workshop  titled,   "Let's  Get  Physical." 

The  successful  implementation  of  strategies  suggested  by 
the  Beginning  of  the  Year  Classroom  Management  Research  was, 
we  recognize,  only  a  beginning.     There  is  a  continuing  need 
for  research  on  student  discipline,  i.e.,  ways  of  managing 
students  who  are  consistently  out  of  control. 
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FEEDBACK:     TEACHER  PRAISE 


Research  on  Teacher  Praise/  which  was  described  as  a  "profes- 
sionally exciting"  piece  of  research/  which  stimulated  much  discussion • 
Originally/  TRLs  were  prone  to  question  Brophy's  findings  on 
praise  •     But,  after  more  in-'depth  study  of  t.ie  findings/  they 
tended  to  agree  that  the  act  of  praising  students  can  be  refined 
to  produce  better  results  as  a  feedback  technique •     Almost  all 
teachers  felt  they  could  work  on  making  their  praise  more  speci- 
fic.    Many  of  them  admitted  that  they  used  "good"  rather  loosely 
as  a  "praise"  response  and  that  it  might  be  better  to  explain 
to  students  exactly  what  type  of  behavior  was  deemed  "good." 
"Telling  students  exactly  what  they  did  right  was  good  for  me/ 
too.     It  helped  me  to  remember  things  when  making  evaluations 
about  students  at  report  card  time/"  said  a  TRL  teaching  at  the 
junior  high  level.     Generally /  TRLs  told  us  that  they  noticed 
that  students'   efforts  improved  as  a  result  of, the  teachers' 
efforts  to  improve  the  specificity  of  their  praise. 

Among  those  teachers  who  continued  to  question  the  findings 
relative  to  the  over-all  value  of  praising  students/  are  those 
who  feel  that  som^  students  benefit  from  any  word  of  encourage- 
ment from  the  teacher /particularly  low  SES  and  low  achieving 
stxadents.     They  argue/   "In  communities  where  all  the  students 
hear  is  what's  "bad"^  it  is  a  real  upper  for  them  to  hear  "good" 
on  any  terms."     Teachers  in  "^disadvantaged"  school  communities 
often  felt  that  these  findings  on  teacher  praise  would  result 
in  teacher  practices  which  "t^ke  away"  attention  from  students 
who  desperately  need  it.     »^hen  this  came  up/  we  made  the  point 
that  Brophy's  findings  related  to  the  impact  of  teacher  praise 
on  student  learning  and  was  not  designed  to  diminish  student 
self  esteem.     Significantly/  special  education  teachers  who  re- 
viewed the  research  told  us  that  primarily  they  u.'^e  behavior  modi- 
fication to  reward  students  for  appropriate  beha.'ior.     But,  they 
agreed  that  "praise"  as  Brophy  descrxDes  it,  ccui 1  become  a 
"constructive  ally"  in  their  process. 

Strangely/  the  question  of  praise  being  delivered  contingent 
to  the  behavior  the  teacher  wanted  to  reinforce  received  little 
attention  from  teachers  or  at  tea^t:  we  received  little  feedback 
from  them  in  this  area.     We  did/  However/  receive  general  agree- 
ment 'from  them  during  our  discussions  of  the  research  that  it 
is  appropriate  to  tell  students  what  they  did  right  or  wrong  as 
soon  as  possible/   "before  they  forget  what  it's  all  about." 

Some  TRLs  labored  with  the  problem  of  more  even  distribution 
of  praise  in  the  classroom.     A  junior  high  school  teacher  said/ 
"I  recognize  that  I  interact  with  and  praise  the  boys  more  than 


the  girls.""  I  have  to  work  on  increasing  my  interaction  with  the 
girls,"     An  elementary  school  TRL  shared  this  experience: 


After  looking  at  the  research,   I  realized  that 
there  was  a  certain  group  in  the  classroom  that 
"pulled"  my  attention  and  received  most  of  the 
praise  I  gave,     I  worked  very  hard  to  find  some- 
thing nice  to  say  to  the  other  students  and  thought 
it  was  going  well.     Then  it  backfired!     The  origi- 
nal group  of  students  who  were  accustomed  to  i 
receiving  praise  began  to  complain.     They  felt 
that  they  were  being  neglected  and  couldn't  under-^ 
stand  why  I  was  praising  others  for  *'not  so  good" 
work.     Now  I've  got  to  figure  out  how  to  satisfy 
both  groups. 

When  this  observation  was  shared  during  the  training  session^ 
other  TRLs  responded  that  it  might  be  important  for  the  teacher 
to  consider  the  level  of  credibility  her  praise  had  with  her 
s-.:udents.     "Children  perceive  the  difference  between  praise 
that  is  sincere  and  praise  that  is  given  for  no  good  reason /" 
said  one  TRL.  .  "We  all  have  to  watch^.  out  for  that.     We  could 
wind  up  hurting  children's  feelings  when  we  don't  mean  to." 

The  question  of  criticism  being  equivalent  to  praise  as 
a  supplemental  feedback  mechanism  came  up  in  several  training 
sessions.     The  research  did  not  elaborate  on  this  pointy  but 
we  took  one  of  our  "leaps  of  faith"  and  recommended  that  it  would 
probably  be  beneficial  for  students  to  know  specifically  why 
they  were  being  criticized  and  to  feel  that  the  teacher's  ob- 
servation was  just  and  fair. 

As  wr  reviewed  teachers'  comments  on  Brophy's  "Praise"  find- 
ings^ vn:       ce  impressed  with  the  significance  of  a  TRLs'  comment 
regard'. r  *   ''specificity"  of  teacher  praise.     When  teachers  express 
praise  to  students  for  specific  behaviors,  there  may  be  far- 
reaching  implications  for  more  accurate  student  evaluations. 
Teachers  who  practice  telling  students  exactly  which  skills  they  . 
perfonned  correctly  should  more  easily  recall  these  accomplish- 
ments when  writing  student  progress  reports  and  grading  students' 
report  cards »     It  wouldT  be  interesting  to  see  if  research  in- 
formation could  validate  this  assumption. 

Finally/  as  a  result  of  our  investigationv^        the  findings 
on  T'tiacher  Praise ,  we  should  note  that  the  f cli^/ v>if>i;;'  ^^'-e^tica 
was  proposed  b^   the  TRLs  at  each  of  the  three  p;'  'ioi  ^icc^i?  cc 
hii  presented  ta  researchers.     "To  what  extent  -h:-  azcioiui*:: 

of  praise  a  teacher  receives  from  her  administra'.o.'f xr.pacu  on 
the  amount  of  praise  she  gives  to  students?" 
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FEEDBACK:     DIRECT  INSTRUCTION 


The  findings  on  direct  instruction  were  at  first  received 
with  great  skepticism  by  TRLs  at  each  of  the  sites.     First  re- 
actions_-Jjidicated  to  us  that  teachers  still  held  the  stereo- 
typical view  of  direct  instruction^  seeing  it  as  a  highly 
structured  whole-class  presentation  model.     Some  TRLs  expressed 
the  concern^  "that  the  administration  is  likely  to  mis-use  this 
research  which  could  set  us  back  30  years." 

We  carefully  reviewed  the  research  concepts  and  emphasized 
that  teacher-directed  instruction  produces  the  greatest  student 
achievement  of  all  instructional  modes.     Some  TRLs  were  concerned 
that^  direct  instruction  precluded  either  the  use  of  groups  or 
the  use  of  learning  centers.     We  talked  about  how  both  fit  the 
direct  instruction  approach  and  also  talked  about  the  necessity 
of  achieving  a  balance  between  the  goals  of  maximizing  teacher- 
student  interactions  and  gearing  instruction  to  individuals  or 
groups.     One  question  posed  by  TRLs  addressed  the  issue/  "When 
do  you  pull  kids  out  of  the  direct  instruction  mode  -  those  who 
don't  need  more  practice?"     This^  of  course,   led  to  discussions 
about  teachers ' diagnostic  skills  .in  knowing  when  certain  approaches 
are  or  are  not  appropriate. 

Closely  aligned  with  this  topic  are  the  concepts  of  teacher 
expectations  and  student  success  rates.     "Teachers  have  to  build 
successful  experiences  for  students."  said  one  of  our  TRLs. 
"Teacher  expectations  and  student  successes  are  important. 

Once  students  see  themselves  as  successful  learnejrs/  ther    

tremendous  turn  around This  means' that  teachers  have  to. 
very  carefully  "pace"  lessons  and  student  activities.     "I  think 
I  try  to  teach  too  much  at  once  to  my  high  achievers.     I'd  prob- 
ably do  better  if  I  taught  a  little  less  at  a  time^  but  moved 
more  quickly."     From  another  TRL,   "I  found  it  very  helpful  to 
realize  that  you  have  to  repeat  basic  skills  lessons  with  lower 
achievers  until  they've  got  the  skill  memorized  and  then,  move  on. 
It  makes  sense  that  they  can't  go  on  to  more  complicated  math 
without  having  the  basic  facts  in  their  heads.     I  just  wasn't 
comfortable  with  taking  so  much  time  to  do  this." 

Teacher  Questioning  which  involved  TRLs  thinking  about  ways 
to  ask  the  right  questions  of  the  right  students  at  the  right 
time  caused  TRLs  to  reflect  not  only  on  the  questions  they  asked, 
but  who  they  called  on,     "We  really  have  to  be  on  our  toes  to 
perform  all  the  tasks  necessary  for  teaching,"  says  a  TRL. 
Just  think:     You  have  to  consider  what  to  ask  the  student  and 
how  to  ask  the  question  so  that  students  can  achieve  success. 
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You  have  to  remember  whether  or  not  you  called  on  him  before, 
in  addition  to  whether  he  is  shy  or  uncomfortable/ and  will 
resent  being  called  on.     It's  not  easy." 

Patterned  turn-taking,  as  suggested  in  the  Direct  Instruc- 
tion model,  raised  a  lot  of  questions  among  TRLs.     They  felt 
better  about  the  concept  when  they  realized  that  patterns  of 
calling  on  students  didn't  have  to  be  obvious  to  the  students 
and  that  the  patterns  could  vary.     Many  recalled  going  through 
high  school  as  successful  students  who  could  predict  when  they 
would  be  called  on  based  on  alphabetical  seating  arrangements. 
Eventually,  TRLs  reconciled  the  differences  between  Kounin's 
Random  Questioning  approach  and  Direct  Instruction's  Patterned 
turn-taking  by  agreeing  that  a  combination  of  both  was  appro- 
priate . 

Special  education  teachers  had  some  insightful  discussions 
about  the  kinds  of^questions  that  were  appropriate  for  their 
students.     Some  teachers  felt  that  it  was  difficult  to  ask  "high 
er  order"  questions  of  handicapped  students  because  of  their 
lijnitations .     Others  disagreed,  arguing  "Even  if  the  students 
have  language,  sight  or  hearing  difficulties,  they  can  feel . 
This  means  we  can  help  them  express  their  feelings  by  asking 
insightful  questions." 

TRLs  realized,  however,  that  some  subjects  do  not  readily 
lend  themselves  to  the  direct  instruction  model.     "It's  fine 
for  skill  subjects  like  spelling  and  math  computation,  but  we 
would  not  use  it  for  creative  writing  or  social  studies  reports. 
These  require  a  more  unstructured,  analytical  approach. 

One  high  school  level  TRL  said  she  .found  Rosenshine's 
Instructional  Functions  very  effective  with  her  ehapter~I  stu- 
dents .     "They  have  helped  me  to  organize  better  and  reach 
more  students.     Other  teachers  have  requested  information  about 
how  it  works."     This  TRL  is  now  co-presenting  a  series  of  four 
research-based  staff  sessions  in  her  school.     Direct  instruction 
is  one  of  the  studies  being  presented. 

Special  education  teachers  say  that  they  have  never  per- 
ceived direct  instruction  as  whole  group  teaching.     "We  see  it 
as   'tutorial'  because  of  the  nature  of  our  students  which  neces- 
sarily requires  direct  teaching  on  an  individual  basis." 

Perhaps  the, most  poignant  reaction  to  Direct  Instruction 
came  from  an  entire  group  with  whom  we  were  discussing  the  find- 
ings during  a  training  session.     Having  read  the  findings,  they 
remarked  "So  that's  where  they  got  it!"    When  we  inquired  about 
this  comment,  we  discovered  that  they  were  referring  to  a  dis- 
trict-wide mandated  Competency-Based -Curriculum  pi^bgram  which 
they  were  implemejiting  in  their  classrooms.     Referring  directly 
to  Barak  Rosenshfhe's  Instructional  Functions,  these  TRLs  compar 
it  to  "Seven  Steps-**^  in  their  program  and  admitted  that  for  the 
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first  time  they  understood  its  research  base.     "Whether  or  not 
we  agree  with  its  implementation  in  all  curriculum  areas,"  they 
said>   "at  least  now  we  understand  it  and  can  better  work  with 

it."  : 

It  was  exciting  to  watch  TRLs  and  other  teachers  move  from 
levels  of  distrust  of  the  Direct  Instruction  findings  to  general 
acceptance  of  the  suggested  strategies  as  valid  teaching  behaviors 
This  reinforced  our  belief  that  teachers  need  to  be  involved  in 
a  process  through  which  they  can  openly  investigate  and  implement 
educational  research  findings  and  make  professional  decisions 
about  their,  applicability  for  classroom  practice. 
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FEEDBACK:     KOUNIN'S  GROUP  MANAGEMENT  RESEARCH 


Jacob  Kounin's  research  on  strategies  for  managing  groups 
in  the  classroom  was  well  received  and -widely  used  by  TRLs  and 
other  teachers.  For  the  most  part,  it  was  an  easy  set  of  con- 
cepts for  teachers  to  "buy  into". 

The  catchiness  of  the  phrase  "With-it-ness "  seemed  to  take 
hold  immediately  with  almost  all  of  the  TRLs.  Their  documenta- 
tion of  what  they  implemented  in  the  classroom  between  sessions 
indicated  that  they  had  given  great  consideration  to  this  area. 
Primarily  they  seemed  atuned  to  its  easy  reference  to  the  old 
adage,  "Teachers  have  eyes  in  back  of  their  heads."  With-it-ne 
was  an  area  they  often  chose  to  present  in  their  dissemination 
efforts. 

Some  observations  by  TRLs  and  other  teachers  on  attempts  t' 
include  with-it-ness  in  their  practice  are  as  follows: 

My  increased^ with-it-ness  cut  4own  on  much  of  the 
extraneous  student  activity  in  my  classroom  and 
helped  me  to  pinpoint  the  perpetrators  much  sooner, 
(from  a  TRL) 

With-it-ness  helped  me  to  prevent  a  fight  before 
class  started.     This  was  the  first  time  I  was^ 
able  to  do "that.     These  students  start  a  fight 
every  morning  and  usually  I  serve  as  the'-  person  <r 
who  breaks  it  up.     But,  because  I  was  monitoring 
and  scanning  student  behavior,  instead  of  keep- 
ing my  head  buried  in  the  plan  book  or  looking  ^, 
fox;  materials  before  class  began,  I  was  able  to 
spre  what  was  coming,  and  I  stopped  it  before  it 
started.     This  desist  technique  worked  for  me. 
(from  a  teacher  who  was  trained  by  a  TRL) 

The  smaller  class  size  factor  in  special  education 
instructional  groups  makes ' with-it-ness  easier  to 
accomplish.     We  are  always   'on  the  watch'  because 
of  our  students '  handicaps.     Safety  is,  important. 
With-it-ness  is  the  key  to  survival  in  these  inner- 
city  schools.  ^  *  .  A  . 
(from  a  TRL)        ,                                                •  ' 

We  developed  a  role  playing  activity  for  "Overlapping" 
skills  which  was  widely  used  in  the  sites.    -In  dealing  with  the 
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teacher  requirement  of  doing  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time,  tea- 
chers readily  identified  with  the  problem  of  planning  for  the 
entire  class  and  also  providing  contingency  plans  for  students 
who  leave  the  class  for  "pull-out"  programs.      (Many  teachers 
express  frustration  at  trying  to  manage  a  class  where  students 
are  constantly  in  and  out  for  special  programs,)  Teachers 
say  they  try  to  make  contingency  plans  to  cover  the  event  of 
students  unexpected  return  to  the  classroom  or  the  event  of  the 
special  teacher's  absence.     "I  always  have  a  page  marked  in  the 
workbook  ready  for  them  to  work  on  when  they  get  back  from  the 
resource  room,    if  not,   I  just  draw  the  child  into  the  group 
activity  and  try  not  to  make  too  much  of  a  fuss  about  it." 

TRLs  utilized  the  ER&D  role-playing  activity  to  practice 
ways  of  "overlapping"  when  the  group  they  were  working  with  was 
interrupted  by  the  needs  of  another  student.     Techniques  they 
suggested  included  assigning  a  student  to  keep  the  group  going 
while  the  teacher  dealt  witl^thesituation   (if  it  involved  a 
major  disruption)   or  asking  the"""g^T>up  to  cpn€inu^\its  activities 
out  loud,  so  that  teachers  can  lend  an  ear"  and  still 

assist  the  other  child.     "Planning  is  the  key/"  say  the  teachers. 
"If  your  activities  are  well  planned,  you  can  deal  with  interrup- 
tions .  because  most  of  the  class  will  know  what  to  do  and  can  , 
carry  on . " 

One  TRL  recognized,  after  reviewing  Kounin's  research,  that 
she  had  been  "overdwelling"  in  trying  to  stop  students  from 
"calling  out"  answers  before  their  turns.     "I  would  get  too 
personally; involved.     The  students  wound  up  "sassing"  me  and 
continued  to  yell  out."     Eventually  she  found  it  better  to 
handle  the  problem  in,  a  matter  of  fact  way,  simply  stating  the 
rule  and  calling  on  the  studerit-~who  was  adhering  to  the  pre- 
scribed procedure  of  raising  his  hand. 

Similar  responses'  were  expressed  by  teachers  who  recognized 
that  teacher  behaviors  of  "overdwelling/"  "thrusts/"  "flip  flops/" 
etc.  were  counter-productive  to  smooth  operations  in  classroom 
situations.     "When  you  interrupt  the  flow  of  the  lesson  to  say 
something  that  is  unrelated,  the  children  are  lost;  the  intent 
of  the  lesson  is  lost." 

One  TRL  worked  specifically  on  giving  directioris  and  in- 
structions without  destroying  her  "smoothness  and  mogjg^ntum" 
with  "asides".*    "It's  fairly  frustrating,"  she  states;   "I  contin- 
ually remember  some'^xtrais  I '  want  to  communicate  and  I  go  of  f 
on  a  tangent . "  \ 

An  elementary  school  teacher  worked  on  "group  focus"  and. 
found  that  her  student^  were  generally  more  involved  in  the 
lesson  and  had.  higher  oh^-task  participation  rates.     She  shared 
some  of  the  strategies  she  developed  to  encourage  student  par- 
ticipation and  accountability.     They  are  listed  as  follows: 
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Used  group  choral  responses  to  some  questions 

Had  some  students  write  their  answers  on  the  chalk-^ 
board  while  others  worked  at  seats 

Had  students  place  their  books  on  the  floor  during 
discussions  to  avoid  distractions 

J  ~ 

Asked  directed  questions  - 

"Find  the  exact  work  on  page  ^  " 

"What  do  you  think  about  " 


Not  suprisingly,  the. Group  Focus  and  Accountability  aspects 
of  Kounr:.n/s  work  were  "slow  burners"  that  really  ignited  when 
they  got  going.     Teachers  did  not  lock  into  the  concepts  as 
readily  as  with-it-ness  and  overlapping,  but  when  they  became 
familiar  with  the  concepts  they  readily  admitted  that  "Keeping 
all  students  involved  and  on  their  toes"  was  an  area  well  worth 
looking  at  by  most  teachers.     Moreover,  Group  Focus  and  Account- 
ability incorporates  other  important  research  concepts  like 
turn-taking  and  teacher  qujestioning  which  are  addressed  in  other 
studies.  ^ 

Kounin's  teacher  behaviors  regarding  "Valence  and  Challenge 
Arousal"  and  "Variety "  were  considered  for  implementation  by  very 
few  TRLs  in  the  program.     We  suspect  that  time  had  a^great  deal 
to  do  with  this.     Most  TRLs  devoted  time  and  energy  to  the  areas 
of  "With-it-ness  and  Overlapping,"  "Smoothness  and  Momentum"  and 
"Group  Focus  and  Accountability."     Eventually,  we  moved  to  anothe 
area  of  research  and  there  was  little  opportunity  to  provide  the 
in-depth  investigations  necessary  to  understand  and  implement 
these  concepts.     This  could  well  be  an  area  of  focus  for  some 
of  our  follow-up  sessions  with  TRLs  in  the  pilot  project. 
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FEEDBACK:     TIME  ON  TASK 


The  Time  on  Task  study  was  one  of  the  few  pieces  of  re- 
search that  many  TRLs  seemed  to  know  existed,  even  if  they  were 
not  familiar  with  the  content •     Also,  we  discovered  that  admin- 
istrators and  a  select  few  teachers  in  one  of  our  sites  had 
received  a  crash  course  in  concepts  related  to  "allocated  learn- 
ing time."     (Attached  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  one  of  our  teachers 
received  from  her  building  principal,  utilizing  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  principles  of  'Allocated  learning  time"  findings 
in  denying  the  teacher  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  professional 
conference.)     This  example'  serves  to  highlight  our  concerns  as 
a  teacher  organization  as  to  how  educational  research  can  be 
used  to  thwart  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  improve  practice. 
One  of  our  TRLs  was  familiar  with  the  district-run  program  on 
"allocated  learning,  time"  and  told  us  that  the  information  on 
the  subject  as  presented  by  the  AFT-ER&D  Program  was  more  un- 
derstandable and  usable  to  her  as  a  teacher.     Additionally,  she 
found  that  as  a  staff  developer  she  used  the  ER&D  summary  and 
activities,  rather  than  the  school  district  materials  on  the 
subject. . 

When  we  reviewed  the  three  major  concepts  in  the  Time  on 
Task  research,  we  received  varied  reactions  from  the  TRLs.  In 
reference  to  "allocated  time,"  a  N.Y.C.  TRL  said,   "If  you  take 
into  account  how  long  it  takes  a  student  to  learn   (Carroll) , 
allocated  time  isn't  worth  a  hill  of  beans.,".   He  went  on  to  ^ 
explain  that  allocated  time  periods,  which  are  often  outside  the 
teacher's  control,  may  be  too  long  or  too  short  to  meet  the 
student's  needs  and  therefore  leaves  both  teacher  and  student 
on  a  "dead-end  path."     Special  education  teachers  contributed 
that  allocated  time  is  completely  out  of  their  control,  as  it 
is  under  the  mandate  of  the  state. 

Most  TRLs  locked  into  the  problem  .caused  when  the  flow  of 
the  lesson  was  interrupted  by  announcements  on  the  school  loud- 
speaker, (referenced  in  Jane  Stallings'  list  of  Interactive  and 
Non-interactive  Classroom  Activities) .  They  observed  that  with 
few  exceptions,  these  announcements  were  not  crucial  and  certain 
ly  did  not  merit  the  investment  of  time  teachers  felt  necessary 
to  get  the  class  back  "on-task," 

Other  aspects  of  Stallings^ list  elicited  responses  from 
TRLs.     Prominent  among  these  reactions  were  feelings  expressed 
about  the  value  of  having  "students  read  aloud.  »l    A  TRL  said 
that  he  uses  the  read-aloud  technique  in  his  junior  high  school 
science  classes  so  that  he  can  tell  when  students  are  making 
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mistakes.     "I'm  happy  to  receive  this  research  information," 
he  said;   "I  had  been  criticized  fo-r  this  practice  when  the 
'trend'   toward  silent  reading  came  in  a  few  years  ago."  From 
another  TRL ,   "I  used  the  *rime  on  Task  research  to  justify  to 
the  principal  the  read--aloud  lessons  with  students  in  my  .  reading 
lab."  , 

A  D.C.  TRL  said  she  was  always  concerned  about  the  quality 
of  time  devoted  ; to  a  Wesson.     She  supports  the  idea  of  asking, 
"What  are  the  students)  doing  when  they  are   'engaged'?"     This  TRL 
further  observed  in  reference  to  the  distribution  of  time  during 
a  class  period,  that  as  the  term  progresses,  managerial  tasks 
take^even  less  than  the  15%  estimated  by  the  researcher. 

"other  TRLs  .made  the  distinction  between  elementary  and 
secondary  classrooms,  stating  that  elementary  school  teachers 
only  have  to  take  attendance,  etc.    (managerial  task)  once  a  day 
while  secondary  teachers  are  faced  with  the  task  for  each  new 
class  period.     The  AFT  team  made  some  efforts  to  address  this 
problem  by  offering  two  activities  on  "Finding  the  Time"  to  do 
managerial  tasks  -  one  for  elementary  school  and  one  for  secon- 
dary school . 

There  was  a  general  agreement  that  the  Time  on 
Task  research  had  implications  for  and  connections  with  all  of 
the  other  pieces  of  research  we  had  shared.     Classroom  manage- 
ment strategies  certainly  linked  up  with  the  '^allocated  time" 
and  "engaged  time"  concepts. 

In  relation  to  these,  some  teachers  talked  about  their 
efforts  to  shorten  the  amount  of  time  used  for  transitions 
between  class  activities.     One  San  Francisco  TRL  shared  her 
concern  about  unduly  long  transition  times  with  her  students. 
The  students  decided  to  time  themselves,  using/a  large  clock. 
They  became  better  organized  and  actually  reduced  their  transi- 
tion time  in  their  efforts  to  "beat  the  clock."     A  TRL,  who  is 
a  second  grade  teacher,  and  wt>ose  class  we  visited,  exemplified 
in  practice  a  most  efficient  use  of  transition  time.  Students 
are  supplied  with  color-coded  folders  which  are  neatly  stacked 
in  each  student's  desk,   in  the  order  of  the  lessons  to  be  pre- 
sented that  day.     The  teacher's  style  emphasizes  the  whole-class 
interactive  model  and  she  is  able  to  direct  students  to  move 
from  one  activity  to  the  next  at  an  average  of  30  second  time 
frames.     "I've  been  doing  this  for  years.     Research  tells  me 
I'm  right,"  she,  boasts  • 

Time-on-takk  research  is  also  interrelated  with  the  instruc- 
tional focus  in  the  classroom.     When  TRLs  talked  about  the  im- 
portance of  having  students  engaged  in  the  appropriate  task  for 
their  learning  needs,  they  shared  examples  of  the  abuses  of  this 
practice  by  some  administrators.     "Principals  like  quiet  in  the 
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classroom,"  they  said.     "So  teachers  assign  workbook  pages  and 
other  activities  to  keep  students  involved,"     The  research 
highlights  a  very  significant  concern  here,     "Is  the  student 
involved  in  an  activity  that  is  productive  and  necessary  to 
academic  achievement?"    Most  of  our  TRLs  say  that  they  think 
not,  based  on  their  experiences  in  the  schools,     "There  is 
never  sufficient  time  to  diagnose  or  reteach.     If  you  are  in- 
volved in  a  district-wide  program,  the  emphasis  is  on  'Keeping 
up  with  the  pack' -%-moving  students  from  one  skill  to  another 
on  a  rigid  schedule  and  writing  behavioral  objectives  are  all. 
some  supervisors  care  about.     Sometimes  it  takes  more  time  to 
write  the  objectives  than  it  does  to  implement  them,"     In  a 
way,  our  teachers  are  telling  us  that  they  are  often  "engaged" 
in  teaching  activities  with  reference  to  time ,  but  are  not  allowed 
to  work  at  more  "appropriate  levels  of  difficulty"  as  leaders 
of  instruction. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 


Memorandum  to:  V 
From: 


Subject:  Administrative  Leave 

If  is  my  duty  c(s  principal  of  Francis  Junior  High  to  point  out  to 
you  that  we  are  in  session  with  the  children  for  1 34  days  this 
school  year.    That  figures  out  to  be  approximately  one-half  of  a 
calendar  year.    We  have  the  children  for  six  hours  per  day. 
Out  of  that„time  at  least  45  minutes  are  spent  at  l\inch  and  twenty- 
eight  minutes  are  lost  in  transition  from  class  to  class.  Every 
minute  is  precious  Academic  Learning  Time  lost.    Every  day  a 
teacher  is  absent  from  school  is  a  day  almost  totally  lost  to  the 
students  assigned  to  youl 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  above,  I  am  denying  your  request  for 
administrative  leave. 

■  Please  be  advised  that  you  have  ten  days  leave  allocated  to 
you  per  year  and  of  that  ten,  three  days  are  designafed  as 
general  leave  which  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  you  have  requested. 
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TEACHER  RESEARCH  LINKERS 
PROJECT  EVALUATION 
■  OF  THE 

AFT  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DISSEMINATION  PROGRAM 

1981  -  1982 


The  AFT  Educational  Research  and  Dissemination  Program  was 


designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  educational  research  and 


classroom  practice.     As  a  Teacher  Research  Linker  in  this  pilot 
program,  you  have  been  involved  in  a  unique  dissemination 
process  whereby  the  research  information  has  been  shared  with 
teachers  via  their  union  structure.     As  a  participant  in  this 
peer-to-peer-sharing  experience,   your  input  is  crucial  to  our 
assessment  of  the  degree  to  which  this  process  was  effective. 

We  invite  your  candid  comments  to  help  us  reflect  on  past 
practices  and  also  to  point  out  new  directions  for  project 
replication.     Use  as  much  space  as  you  need  to  express  your 
thoughts. 


ABOUT  YOU 


Age  (20-30)  (30-40)  (40-50)(  (50-60)/(60-  ) 
Sex    Race 


Degree  levels  Years  of  experience 


^0  4- 


Other  grades/subjects  taught       1^ U,^  ;  h  ^3  s     5s!» ^V>\  ^cJ^^ 


Grade/subject  area  presently  teaching-   o  U  i  Aav^r»  <^  C 


Special  titles  or  professional  recognition 
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ABOUT  THE  PROJECT 


Thinking  back  on  the  findings  from  the  research  studies  shared 

with  you  in  this  project,  what  is  your  feeding  about  the 

usefulness  of  this  information  to  your  classroom  practice? 
(Check  where  appropriate.) 


1.     Evertson,  Emmer,  Anderson, 
Beginning  of  the  Year 
Classroonj  Management 

a.     Classroom  readiness  and 
room  arrangement 

b •     Rules ,  procedures  and 
consequences 


Most  Least 
Useful      Useful  Useful 


X 

X 


2.  Kounin. 

Discipline  and  Group  Management 

a.  With-it-ness  and  overlapping 

b.  Smoothness  and  momentxam 

c.  Groiip  focus  and  account- 
ability 

d.  Avoiding  satiation 

e.  Valence  and  challenge 
arousal 


> 
Y 


3,     Brophy ,  ^Good ,  Grows,  et  al. 
Teaching  Effectiveness 

a.  Direct  instruction 

b.  Instructional  functions 

c.  Pacing 

d .  Student  success  rate 

e.  Teac^ier  questioning 

f .  Turn-taking 


X 

)^ 

X 
X 


(Check  where  appropria wc . ; 

4-  Brophy, 

Teacher  Praise 

a.  Specificity 

b.  Contingency 

c .  Distribution 

d.  Credibility 


Most  Least 
Useful      Useful  Useful 


y 


7 

V 


Berliner,  Fisher ,  Stallings , 
et  al. 

Time  on  Task 

a.  Allocated  time 

b.  Engaged  time 

c.  Academic  learning  time 


y 

?< 


B.     Use  this  space  to  make  specific  comments  about  individual  research 
concepts  that  you  did,  or  did  not,   find  useful. 

d:^'^^ . "  ^^r^ 


C*     Referring  back  to  question  "A,"  which the  research  concepts  did 
you  most  often  share  with  other  teachers? 


Study 


Concept 
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D.     In  your  interactions  with  teachers, 


1. .  With  whom  did  you  share  the  information?     (i.e. ,  type  of 

teacher:     new,  in  trouble,  curious,  etc.)       ,     '  /i^^^^i^ 

2.     With  how  ma^y^r^CxfSer^T^^  you^estimg/^  that  you  have  shared 
the  research?  /7  


3.     How  did  this  "sharing"  come  about? 

^     a.     You  approached  them  because  you  saw  a  need. 


X 


b.  They  approached  you  because  they  heard  about  or 

saw  evidence  of  u??e  of  your  new  classroom  strategies. 

c.  They  approached  you  because  they  needed  help. 

d.  They  approachea  you  because  tbey  trusted  you. 

e.  You  conducted  a  workshop  or  meeting, 

f.  The  principal  requested  that  you  share  the  information. 

g.  The  principal  referred  teachers  to  you. 


You  conducted  informal  discussions  about  the  research 
information  with  people  you  know. 


i.     You  left  some  of  the  research  materials  in  faculty 
lounge  areas  and  teachers  became  interested. 


Referrin 
sharing 


ion  '^D,"  did  you  use  any  particular  way  of 
a  much  greater  degree  than  others?    Explain.^  ^ 


In  general,  what  kind  of  feedback  did  you  receive  from  teachers 
about  the  usefulness  of  the  rese^aJlsh  information?.  (Circle  one.) 


Very  useful 
Specifics?  ^^I^ca^ 


Not  Useful 
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G.     Please  give  your  reactions  to  the  ways  in  which  the  research 
was  disseminated  to  you  as  a  TRL.   (Check  where  appropriate.) 


Most  Least 
Helpful    Helpful  Helpful 


1.     Receiving  the  research  information 
in-  ''translated''  svumnary  form 


2.     Receiving,  and  reading  the  research 
summaries  before  the  scheduled 
training  session^ 


\ 


3.     Meeting  at  regularly  scheduled  . 
intervals  for  prescribed  periods 
of  time  to  work  with  the  research 


4.  Participating  in  problem-solving, 
discussion-oriented  sessions  to 
review  the  research 

5.  Amplifying  understanding  of  the 
research  concepts  via  training 
activities  (role-playing,  simula- 
tions, etc.) 

5.     Having  training  sessions  conducted 
under  union/teacher-center  spon- 
sorship as  opposed  to  school 
administration 


X 


y 


H.     How  did  this  training  differ  jtxom  other  inservicing  yoW  v^i -hac$? 


After  training,  indicate  the  degree  to  which  you  felt  adequately 
prepared  to  perform  in  your  role  as  Teacher  Research  Linker. 
(Check  where  appropriate.)  ^  . 

•  .     Well    .  ^  111 

Prepared    Prepared  Prepared 

1.  Research  information  X  ' 

2.  Role  as  trainer  ^  \ 
Comments 
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J.     What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  improving  the  TRL  training 
process  in  this  program?  .  ^ 


K.     When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  you  actually  begin  to 
disseminate  the  research  information^     '         >v      .    ^  -a 

L.     What  is  your  feeling  about  the  level,  of  support  given  to  you 

by  the  project  staff  in  your  efforts  to  disseminate  at  building 
or  wide-scale  levels?  (Check  where  appropriate.) 

Most  Not 
Adequate    Adequate  Adequate 

1.  Materials  > 

> 

2.  Consultations 

3;     On-site  visits        ^  '  T 

4.  Presentations 

M.     What  additional  support ,  if  any,  would  have  been  helpful? 

JiIj^^^  Vr<^7-.  ^^^^ 

N.     Now  that  the  project  has  officially  ended,  what  kind  of  support 
do  you  feel  you  would  need  to  continue  in  your  role  as  a  TRL? 

Are  you  willing  to  continue  in  your  role  as  TRL?    Yes-^^  No  LJ 


■  Why 


9 


i^^djZ^        quf         >^<^<^^t^^  />/ 
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0.     Describe  the  ways  in  which  your  attitude  toward  educational 


p.     How  has  the  research  information  affected  your  self-esteem  as 
a  teaching  professional?   ^  /9   .     ^  J y  .7^^     ^  j 


Q.     How  do  your  bull dingr administrator  and/or  your  peers  respond 
to  you  as-  "the  disseminator"  of  research-based  information? 


R.     %at  ou't-of-tbe-classroom  opportunities  have  been  afforded  yoTj 
as  a  result  of  your  involvement  in  the  project?  / 


S.     Have  you  received  any  other  rewards  and  incentives  as  a  result 
of  your  involvement  in  the  project?  Describe. 

.^yf^^;^r^   i^-^t^^     yCt-^     JjU\^<^<-y^-^  ^^^^'''^•^^ 


.  liVhat  kinds  of  rewards,  if  any,  do  vou  think  TRLs  should  receive? 
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vraat  qualities  do  you  feel  are  necessary  for  teachers  who  are 
interested  in  becoming  TRLs?  y 


Since  finding  time  to  be  involved  is  always  a  problem  with 
leacf^rsbip  types,  what  suggestions  do  you  have  regarding  the 
scheduling  of  time  for  participation  in  ER&D  training  sessions 
and  dissemination  activities?  ^ 


What  are  additional  areas  of  research  in  which  you  or  your 
colleagues  may  be  interested? 


Are  there  any  other  statements  you  would  like  to  make  about  the 
project  that  were  not  included  in  this  evaluation?  (Please 
state  h::re-)   
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The  AFT  Educational  Research  and  Dissemination  Program  was 
designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  educational  research  and 


classroom  practice.     As  a  Teacher  Research  Linker  in  this  pilot 
program,  you  have  been  involved  in  a  unique  dissemination 
process  whereby  the  research  information  hp.s  been  shared  witu 
teachers  via  their  union  structure.     As  a  participant  in  this 
peer-to-peer-sharing  experience,  your  input  is  crucial  to  our 
assessment  of  the  degree  to  ^ehich  this  process  was  effective. 

We  invite  your  candid  comments  to  help  us  reflect  on  past 
practices  and  also  to  point  out  new  directions  for  project 
replication.     Use  as  much  space  as  you  need  to  express  your 
thoughts. 


0 


Grade/subject  area  presently  teachin 


Other  grades /subjects  taught 


Special  titles  or  professional  recognition 
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ABOUT  THE  PROJECT 


Thinking  back  on  the  findings  from  the  research  studies  shared 
with  you  in  this  project,  what  is  your  feeling  about  the 
usefulness  of  this  information  to  your  classroom  practice? 
(Check  where  appropriate, ) 

^^HXyt^  '^X^C4^'cXi^^^<^  Most  Least 

rj   ^a^i^c^^  II^^^Hl      Useful  Useful 

1.     Evertson,  Emmer,  Anderson.  / 
Beginning  of  the  Year 
Classroom  Management 

a.  Classroom  readiness  and 
room  arrangement 

b.  Rules,  procedures  and 
consequences 


2.  Kounin. 

Discipline  and  Group  Management 

a.  With-it-ness  and  overlapping 

b.  Smoothness  and  momentum  ■ 

c.  Group  focus  and  account- 
ability 

d.  Avoiding  satiation 

e.  Valence  and  challenge 
arousal 


Brophy,  Good,  Grows,  et  al» 
Teaching  Effectiveness 

a-  Direct  instruction 

b •  Instructional  functions 

c.  Pacing 

d.  Student  success  rate 

e.  Teacher  questioning 


y 


y 


f.  Turn-taking 


(Check  where  appropriate.) 

4.  Brophy. 

Teacher  Praise 

a.  Specificity 

b.  Contingency 

c.  Distribution 

d.  Credibility 


Most  Least 
Useful      Useful  Useful 


5,     Berliner,  Fisher,  Stallings, 
et  al . 

Time  on  Tas.: 

a.  Allocated  time 

b.  Engaged  time 

c.  Academic  learning  time 


B. 


C. 


Use  this  space  to  make  specific  comments  about  individual  research 
concepts  that  you  dicl,  or  did  not,  find  useful. 


(Ay^-<^^^  4^1..^-^-^  ^^JLC^ 


Referring  back  to  question  "A,''  which  of  the  research  concepts  did 
you  most  often  sharfe  with  other  teachers? 


Study 


Concept 


-ERIC 


In  your  interactions  with  teachers, 

1.     With  whom  did  you  share  the  information?     (i.e.,  type  of 
teacher:     new,  in  trouble,  curious,  etc. ) 

With  how  many  teachers  do  you  estimate  that  you  have  shared 
the  research? 


How  gid  this  "sharing"  come  about? 


a 


You  approached  them  because  you  saw  a  need. 


  b.     They  approached  you  because  they  heard  about  or 

saw  evidence  of  use  of  your  new  classroom  strategies. 

They  approached  you  because  they  needed  help. 


d.  They  approached  you  because  they  trusted  you. 

e.  You  conducted  a  workshop  or  meeting. 

f.  The  principal  requested  that  you  share  the  inf ormat3!|(pn 


g.     The  principal  referred  teachers  to  you. 


h.  You  conducted  informal  discussjLons  about  the  research 
information  with  people  you  know. 

i.  You  left  some  of  the  research  materials  in  faculty 
lounge  areas  and  teachers  became  interested. 

j.     Other  .   


Referring  to  question  *'*D,  "  did  you  use  any  particular  way  of 
sharing  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  others?  Explain. 


In  general,  what  kind  of  feedback  did  you  receive , from  teachers 
about  the  usefulness  of  the  research  information?  (Circle  one.) 

Not  Useful 


EKLC 
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Please  give  your  reactions  to  the  ways  in  which  the  research 
was  disseminated  to  you  as  a  TRL.  (Check  where  appropriate,) 

Most  ^  Least 
Helpful    Helpful  Helpful 

1 •     Receiving  the  research  information 
in  ^'translated''  summary  form 

2.  Receiving  and  reading  the  ^research 
summaries  before  the  scheduled 
training  sessions 

3.  Meeting  at  regularly  scheduled 
intervals  for  prescribed  periods 
of  time  to  work  with  the  research 

4.  Participating  in  problem-solving, 
discu  sion-oriented  sessions  to 
review  the  research 

5.  Amplifying  understanding  of  the  ^.^^n^^^^L^-^^ 
research  concepts  via  training  ly'^'^^ 

activities  (role-playing,  Simula-  ^ 
tions,  etc. ) 

5.     Having  training  sessions  conducted 
under  union /teacher-center  spon- 
sorship as  opposed  to  school 
administration 

How  did  this  training  differ  from  other  inservicing  you've  had? 

After  training,   indicate  the  degree  to  which  you  felt  adequately 
prepared  to  perform  in  your  role  as  Teacher  Research  Linker, 
(Check  where  appropriate.) 

Well  111 
Prepared    Prepared  Prepared 

1.  Research  information 

2.  Role  as  trainer 

Comments   


What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  improving  the  TRL  training 
process  in  this  program? 

When  and  under  what  circumstances  aid  you  actually  begin  to 
dissen    late  the  research  information? 


What  is  your  feeling  abou^  the  level 


L.     What  is  your  feeling  aDou*r  tne  leveo.  of  support  given  to  you 

by  the  project  staff  in  your  efforts  to  disseminate  at  building 
or  wide-scale  levels?  (Check  where  appropriate • ) 


1.  Materials 

2.  Consultations 
3*  On-site  visits 
4*  Presentations 


Most  Not 
Adequate    Adequate  Adequate 


M, 


What  additional  support,  if  any,  would  have  been  h-jlpful? 


N.     Now  that  the  project  has  officially  ended,  what  kind  of  support 
do  you  feel  you  would  need  to  continue  in  your  role  as  a  TRL? 


Are  you  willing  to  continue  in  your  role^as  TRL?/  Yes 


IZI    No  L_l 


Whv? 


ERIC 


0.   -Describe  the  ways  in  which  your  attitude  toward  educational 
research  has  changed. 

^^X<J^-^^  7^^^^-^  A.'T^-^  ^vCi^.^  /i-^U,-^ 

^^£^\,a^i^y{^  (M^SCi<^^eJ!^^  /U,^e:^'C^f^\...<jL^ 


p.     How  has  the  ■ osearch  information  affected  your  self-esteem  as 
a  teach  Tig  professional? 

\ 

Q.     Hcv   do  your  buildingvadministrator  and/or  your  peers  respond 
to  you  as  "the  disseminator"  of  research-based  information? 


R. 


What  outr-of-the-classroom  oppbf tunities  have  been  afforded  you 
as  a  result  of  your  involvemsnt  in  the  project? 


S.     Have  you  received  any  other  rewards  and  incentives  as  a  result 
of  your  involvement  in  the  project?  Describe. 


What  kinds  of  rewards,  if  any,  do  you  think  TRLs  should  receive? 


T,     What  qualities  do  you  feel  are  necessary  for  teachers  who  are 
interested  ifi  becoming  TRLs? 


V. 


• 


What  are 'additional  areas  of  research  in.  which  you  or  your 
colleagues  may  be  interested? 


yTU^D^xA^  aXCZ^    ^^->-rwn^  V'^t^L^C^  ^^^t:^--^-^^ 

U.     Since  finding  time  to  be  involved  is  ^always  a  problem  with 
leadership  types,  what  suggestions,  do  you  have  regarding  the 
.scheduling  of  time  for  participation  in  ER&D  training  sessions 
and  dissemination  activities? 


W. 


ERIC. 


Are  there  a'ny  other  statements  you  would  likQ.  to  make  about  the 
project  that  were  not  included  in  this-evaluat ion?  (Please 
state  here.) 


TEACHER  RESEARCH  LINKERS 
PROJECT  EVALUATION 
OF  THE 

AFT  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DISSEMINATION  PROGRAM 

1981  -  1982  -  ■  - 


The  AFT  Educational  Research  and  Dissemination  Program  was 
designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  educational  research  and 
cljtssroom  practice.     As.  a  Teac|ier 'Research  Linker  in  this*  pilot 
program J  you  have  been  involved  in  a  unique  dissemination 
process  whereby  the  research  information  has  been  shared  with^ 
teachers  via  their  union  struccture.     As  a  participant  in  this 
peer-to-peer-sharing  experience, . your  input  is  crucial  to  our 
assessment  of  the  degree  to  which  this  p^rocQss  was  effectiye^ 

We  invite  your  candid  comments  to  help  us  reflect  oxx^SiSt 
practices  and  also  to  point  out  new^^rections  for  project 
replication.     Use  as  much  space  as  you  need  to  express  your 
thoughts.         '  *  .  ^ 

ABOUT. YW 


Age  (20-30)  ((30-40) J  (40-50)  (50-60)  (60-  ) 
Sex   

Degree  levels        / '         ^        .Years  of  experience 


Race 

ears  of  expe 

Grade / sub  jec-t  area  presently  teaching  ^/'-^"^^^ 


ether  grades /subjects  taught         /n^f.^ty^  '-^-r: '-^^  ( •  > 

Special  titles  or  professional  recognition 
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ABOUT  THE  PROJECT 

Thinking  back  on  the  finding!  from  the  research  studies  shared^ 
with  you  in  this  project,  what  is  your  feeling  about  the 
usefulness  of  this  information  to  your  classraom  practice? 
(Check  where* appropriate • )  '  , 

^  Most  .  Least 

Useful      Useful  Useful 

1.     Evert  son,  Emmer,  Anderson,  / 
^■Beginning  of  the  Year  y 
. '  Classroom  Management 


a.  Classroom  rdadiness  and 
room  arraifgement 

b.  Rules,  ^ocedures  and 
consequences 


Kounin, 

Discipline  and  Group  Management 

a.  With-it-ness  and  overlapping 

b.  Smoothness  and  momentum 


c.     Group  focus  and  account- 
ability <i 


d.  Avoiding  satiation  \ 

e.  Valence  and  challenge 
arousal 


3.     Brophy,  Good,  Grows,  et  al. 
Teaching  Effectiveness 

*• 

a.  .    Direct  instruction 

b.  Instructional  functions 

c.  Pacing  \ 

d.  Student  success  rate 

e.  Teacher  questioning 

f .  Turn-taking       /  .  J 
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•Most  Least 
(€heck  where  appropriate.)  Useful      Useful  Useful 

•      '  • 

4.  \Brophy. 

teacher  Praise 

a.  Specificity. 

b.  Contingency 

c.  Distribution 

d.  Credibility 

5.  Berfiner,  Fisher,  Stallings, 
e  al. 

Time  on  Task 

a.  Allocated  time 

b.  Engaged  time  *  ^ 

c.  Acadt^mic  learning  time  ^  ^ 

B.    tJse  this  4pace  to,  make  specific  commentis  about  ind:lvidual  research  ,  * 
concepts  that  you  did,  or  did  not,  find*useful.  " 


C.     Referring  back  to  question  "A,"  which  of  the  research  concepts  did 
you  most  often  share  with  other  teachers?  .  . 


■Study 


7} 


ERIC 


Concept 


D.     In* your  interactions  with  tea^hers>  . 

1.    With  .whom  did  you  share  the  information?*    (i.e.>  type  of 
teacher:     new,  in  trouble,  curious,  etc.) 


2.    With  how  many  teaphers^  do  you  .estiipate  that  ycu  have  shared  . 
the  research?  / if^^  ^ 

How  did^this  "sharing"  come  about?  «       ,  •  *  . 

a.    You  approached  them  because  you  saw  k  need. 

They  approached  you  because  they  heard  about  or 
saw  evidence  of- use  of  your  new  classroom  strategies. 


c. 
d. 
e. 
f . 
g- 

fa- 
ir 


They  approached  you  because  they  needed  help. 
They  approached  you  because  they  trusted  you. 
You  conducted  a ^workshop  or  meeting. 

The  principal  requested  that  you  share  the  information. 
The  principal  referred  teachers  to  you. 


You  conducted  informal  discussions  about  the  research 
information  with  people  you  know. 

You  left  some  of  the  research  materials  in  faculty 
lounge  areas  a,nd  teachers  became  .interested. 


Other 


E.  *  Referring  to  question  '*D,"  did  you  use  any  particular  way  of 
sharing  to  a  much  greater  deferee  than  others?  Explain. 


F.    ^In  general,  what  kind  of  feedback  did«'yoii  receive  from  teachers 
about  the  usefulness  of  the  research ^information?  (Circle  one.) 

Very  useful  Useful  y  \ot  iDseful 

Specifics?  y    r^tT^jej  ^  Cq^Ji^  yi^te 


ERIC 


G.  Please  giVe  your  reactions  to  the,  ways  in  which  the  research   ^  ' 
'*    was  disseminated  to  you  as  a  TRL.  -(Check  where -appropriate. ) 

,  Most  .  Least 

>  '  .  Helpful    Helpful    He-lpful ' 

1.  Receiving  the  researfch  information 
in  "translated"  sxumnary  ft^rm 

2.  Receiving  and  readings  the  research 
suinmaries  before  the  scheduled 
training  sessions  t 

3.  Meeting  at  regularly  scheduled 
intervals  for  prescribed  periods  ^^^^C/r^ 

^      of  time  to  work  with  the  research     -  ^ 

4.  Participating  in^  problem-solving, 
discussion--oriented  sessions  to 
review  the  research 

5.  Amplifying  understanding  of  the 
research  concepts  via  training 
activities  (role-playing,  simula- 

*    '      tions,  etc.) 

5.    paving  training  sessions  conducted  y 
under  uijion/ teacher-center  spon- 
sorship as  opposed  to  school  , 
administration  ' 

H.  ^ow  did  this  training  dif for  from  other  inservicing.  you've  hadT 

* 


After  training,  indicb^te  the*degree  to  which  you  felt  adequately 
prepared  to  perform  in  your  role  as  Teacher  Research  Linker,. 
(Check  where  appropriate.)' 

.    .  .  Well  111 

Prepared    Prepared  Prepared 

1,  Research'  information 

2.  Role  as  trainer 

Comrflents  ^tU^^^niy^  <L  ^  /^^-^e^^/^-^"^^/^ 


ERIC 
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.         ^    ■^ . 

nuat  jjuggestions  do  you  hav^  for  improving  the  TRL  training 
process  in  this  progr^am?    ^'  ,  . 


K.    When  "^and  under  what  circumstances  did  you  actually  begin  to 
disseminate  the -research  information?  ✓  rr^ 


ERIC 


What  is  your^'feelifig  about  the. level  of  support  given  to  you. 
by  the  project  staff  in  your  efforts  to  disseminate  %t  building 
or  widerscale  levels?  (Check  where  appropriate.) 


Most  —  ^  Not 

Adequate    Adequate  Adequate 


!•  Materials 

2«  Consultations 

3 .  On-site^visits 

4.  Presentations 


J 


M.    What  additional  support,  if  any,  woul^  have  been  helpful? 

N.    Now  that  the  project  has  of ficially' ended,  what  kind  pf  support 
do  you  feel  you  would  need  to  continue- in  your  role  as  a  TRL? 

Are  you  willing  to  continue  in  yovxr.  role  as  TRL?"  Yes  No  LJ 

Why?  J  ^^^/A^)  Jf'^jC^tf^,^^'^  f'S  f^'^^  ^  A^yC/ 


0.    Describe  the  ways  in  which  your  a^ttitude  tdward  educational 
resear^  has  changed.  }    .  -  ./ 


"  .  '  .  

P.    How  has  the  research  information  affected  your  self-esteem  as 
a  teaching  professional?*  *  .  v. 

Q.    How  do  your  building  administrator  and/or  your  peers  respond 
to  you  as  "the  disseminator"  of  research-based  information? 

/)  A        '  ^  0  A  ,^7  /J 


R.    What  out-of-the-classroom  opportunities  have  .been  afforded  you 
J   as  a  result  of  your  involvement  in  the  project? 


S.    Have  you  received  any  other  rewards  and  incentives  as  a  result 
ol  your  involvement  in  the  project?    Describe*  ' 


What"  kinds  of  rewards,  4f  any,  do  you  think  TRLs  should  receive? 

ErIc:  ■  :  ^^^^^  x:/'' 


.     .       «     .   ,        .  .  .  ■ 

vniat  >(Ualities  do  you  feel  are,  necessary  for  teachers  who  are 
interested  ia  fc^coMng  TRLs?  ;  ,   \      /  ^ 


Since  finding  time  to  be  involved  is  always  a  problem  With 
leadership  types-,  what  suggestions  do  you  have  regarding  the 
scheduling  of  time  for  participation  in  ER&D  training  ^essions 
and  dissemination  activities? 


7^ 


What  are  additional  areas  of  research  in  which  you  or  your 
colleagues  may  be  interested?      '  /j, 


n 


Are  there  any ^other  statements  you -would  like  to  make  about  the 
project  that  were  not  included  in  this  evaluation?  (Please 
state  here.)  .     ,   ,  A 


•      TEACHER  RESEARCH  LINKERS 
'     ■  '       .       PROJECT-EVALUATION  /  \ 
}  •  jOF  THE/.; 

AFT  EDUCATIONAL 'RESEARChl  . AND  DISSEMINATION  PROGRAM 

1981  -  1982 


■    *  ■  \  . 

The  A-PT  Educational  Research  and  ^Dissemination  Program  was 


designed  to  .bridge  the  gap  between  educatipnal  research  andL,.--^ 
classroom  practice-    As  a  Teacher:  Research  Linker  in  this  pilot 
progl*^,  you  have  be^n  involved  in  a  unique  dissemination 
process  whereby  the  research  information  has  been  shared  with 
teachers  via- their  union  structure.     As  a  participant  in  this 
peer-to-peer-sharing  jexperience,  your  input  is  crucial  to  our 
assessment  of/^he  degree  to  which  this  process  was  effective. 

•       We  invite  your  candid  comments  to  help  us  reflect  on  past 
practices  and  also  to  point  out  new  directions  for  project 
replication.  -Use  as  much  space  as  you  need  to  express  your 
.thoughts. 


/ 


ABOUT  YQV  .; 

Age  (20-30)  (30-40)  (40-50).  (50-60) X.  (60-  ) 
Sex         i^y\  Race        li7^';-/<^ '  


Degree  levels 


y  Years  of  experience  33 


Grade/subject  area  presently  teaching 


Other  grades/subjects  taught 


J- 


special  titles  or  professional  recognition    \J^ip^  ("^^^rT.yf'  \f} 


ABOUT  THE  PROJECT 


Thinking  back  on  the  findings  from  the  research  studies  shared 
witH  you  in  this  project ,  what  is  your  feeling  about  the' 
usefulness  of' this  information  to 
(Check  where  appropriate. ) 


your  classroom  practice? 


1. 


Evert son ,  Emmer ,  Anderson . 
Beginning  of  the  Year 
Classroom  Management 

a.  Classroom  readiness  and 
room  arrangement 

b.  Rules,  procedures  and 
consequences 


Most 
"Useful 


V 


J  : 


Useful 


Least 
Useful 


2.  Kounin. 

Discipline  and  Group  Mana.gement 

a*    With7it-ness  and  overlapping 

b.  Smoothness  and  momentum  ^ 

c.  Group  focus  and  account- 
.  ability 

d.  Avoi^ding  satiation  ^ 

e*    Valence  and  challenge 
arousal 


■J 


3.    Brophy,  Goodv  Grows,  et  al. 


a. 

Direct /instruction 

.  V 

b. 

Instruct ional  fun ct ions/ 

V 

c. 

Pacing  ^ 

,  V 

d. 

-Student  success  rate 

*    ■       .  ■    ■  - 

1/ 

e. 
f  • 

Teacher  questioning 
Turn-taking 

■J 

^.c  liiost  Least 

(Check  where  appropriate.)  Useful  Useful  Useful 

4.    Brophy .    •  C 

Teacher  Praise  .  ^         -  ^ 


Distribution^;,  '  ^ 


a.  ^  Specificity 

•  •*.       *  .  ■ 

b.  Contingency  ^ 
c. 

d.  Credibilitr 


5.  Berliner,  Fi-sher,  Stallings/ 
,  '    et  a^l .  • 

Time  on  Task 

.   a.    Allocated  time 

b.    Engaged  time 

«  c.    Academic  learning  time 


J. 


.iB.    Use  this  space  to  make  specific  comments  about  individual  research 
concepts,  that  you  did,  or  did  not,  find  useful. 

^  ■        -.^c  ^IuLtu  I^tt^  (^^.  ^^''f  '^^^  '  ' 

' ...  /  '  • 

C.''  IReferosLng^ack  to  question  ''A/*'  which  of  the_  research  ^concepts  did 
*  you  most  often  share  with  other  teachers? 

Study  *  Concepit  ^ 

•  *^  .       ■      '     '■  ^  "-  ■ 


ERIC 


In  vour  interactions  with  teachers, 


1.    With  whom  did  you  share_:^h^  information?     (i.e.,  type  of 
teacher:  (nevij  i^^troubl^^  '  * 


2.  With  how  many  teachers  do  you  estimate  that  you  have  shared 
the  research?  j-^u  .  ^  J^f^  o/pX^  A  Jc./ ^^^^"^ 

3.  How  did  this  "sharing"  come  about? 

■'   ^          a.     You  approached  them  because  you  saw-^  need. 

b.     They  approached  you  because  they  heapd  about  ^pr 

saw  evidence  of  use  of  your  new  classroom  strategies. 

They  approached  you  because  they  needed  help. 

They  approached  you  because  they  trusted  you* 

You  conducted  a  workshop  or  meeting. 

The  principal  requested  that  you  share  the  information. 
The  principal  referred  teachers  to  you. 

You  conducted  informal  discussions  about  the  rese^.rcti 
information  with  people  you  know. 

You  left  some  of  the  research  materials  in  faculty 
lounge  areas  and  teachers  became  interested. 


j .  Other_ 


Referring  to  questipn  '^D,"  did"  you  use  any  particular  wJ 
sharing  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  others?  Explain, 


cf 


In  general,  what  kind  of  feedback  did  you  receive  frbhr  teachers 
about  the  usefulness  of  the  research  information?  (Circle  ,one.) 


Very  useful 
Specifics? 


Useful 


Not  Useful 


G.     Please  give  your  reactions  to  the  ways  in  which  the  research 
was  disseminated  to  you  as  a  TRL.  (Check  where  appropriate.) 


ERIC 


Most  Least 
Helpful    Helpful  Helpful 


1.  Receiving  the  research  information 
in  "translated"  summary  form. 

2.  Receiving  and  reading  the  research 
summaries  before  the  scheduled 
training  sessions 

3.  Meeting  at  regularly  scheduled 
intervals  for  prescribed  periods 

"Of  time  to  work  with  the  research 

4.  Participating  in  problem-solving, 
discussion-or.iented  sessions  to 
review  the  research 


1/ 


^5.     ^plifying  understanding  of  the  \  A 

research  concepts  via  training  y 

activities  (role-playing,  Simula-  V 
tions,  etc.) 

5.     Having  training  sessions  conducted 
under  union/teacber-center  spon- 
sorship as  opposed  to  school 
administration 

H.  How  did.  this  training  differ  from  other  inservicing  you've  had?. 

I.  After  traMning,  indicate  the  degree  to  which  j^ou  felt  adequately 
prepared  to  perform  in  your  role  as  Teacher  Research  Linker. 
(Check  where  appropriate.")  \ 

Well  111 
Prepared    Prepai*ed  Prepared 

1.  Research  information 

2.  Role  as  triiner 

Comments  /  y.^/     /u     JfrL.^^.j^I^^  ^     D   Ar^J ^^y^  /^lff.nnu/t^^ 

 4Hti^4^l'  yfu^ /r^^// U^^^  I  


IIU 


J,  What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  improving  the  TRL  training 
,         process  in  this  progran?  * 


ERIC 


1/ 


\ 


K.     When  and  under  .what  circuinstances  did  you  actually  begin  to 
disseminate  the  research  inf ormation?!-- 

L.     What  is  your  feeling  about  the  level  of  support  given  to  yoil^ 
by  the  project  staff  in  your  efforts  to  disseminate  at  building 
oi:  wide-scale  levels?  (Check  where  appropriate* ) 

Most  Not 
Adequate    Adequate  Adegxiite 

1,  Materials  *  ^ 

2.  Consultations  ^ 

3,  On-site  visits 

4.  Presentations  b 

M.    What  additional  support,  if  any,  -would  have  been  helpful? 


N.    Now  that  the  project  has  officially  ended,  what  kind  of  support 
do  you  feel  you  would  need  to  continue  in  your  role  as  a  TRL? 


Are  you  willing  to  continue  in  your  role  as  TRL?    YesTj^.  No^/_7 


111 


0/   Describe  the  ways  in  which  your  attitude  toward  educational 
research  has  changed*  ^  V 

p.    How  has  the  research  information  affected  your  self-esteem  as 
'a  teaching  professional? 


Q.    How  do  your  building  administrator  and/or  your  peers  respond 
to  you  as  "the  disseminator"  of  research-based  information? 


R.    What  out-of-the-classroom  oppQrtunities  have  been  afforded  you 
as  a  result  of  your  involvement  in  the  project? 

»  - 

^v^Have  you  received  any  other  rewards  and  incentives  as  a  result 
of  your  involvement  in  the  project?  Describe^. 


What  kinds. of  rewards j  if  any,  do  you  think  TRLs  should  receive? 


ERIC 


T.    What  qualities  do  you  feel  ar^  necessary  for  teachers  who  are 
I        interested  in  becoming  TRLs? 

U.    -Since  findiag  time  to  be  involved  is  always  a  problem  with 

leadership  types,  what  suggestions  do  you  have  regarding  the     .  ■ 
schoduliag  of  time  for  participation  in  ER&D  training  sessions 
and  dissemination  activities? 

s 

V.     What  are  additional  areas  of  research  in  which  you  or  your 
colleagues  may  be  interested? 


W.      Are  therp  any  other  statements  you  would  like"*  to  make  about  the 
project  that  were  not  included  in.  this  evaluation?  (Please 
^  state  here.)  ;        ■  i\ 


'TEACHER  RESEARCH  LINKERS 

PROJECT  EVALUATION  '  " 

OF  THE. 

AFT  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND' DISSEMINATION  PROGRAM 

1981  -  1982 


The  AFT  Educational  Research  and  Dissemination  Program  was 
designed  to  bridge^ the  gap  be"^ween  educational  research  and 
classrooni  practice.    As  21.  Teacher  Research  Linker  in  this  pjLlot 
program,  you  have  been  involved  la  a  unique  dissemination  • 
process  whereby  the  research  information  has  been  shared  with 
teachers  via  their  union  structure^    As  a  participant  in  this 
peer-to-peer-sharing' experience,  your  input  is  crucial  to  our 
assessment  of  the  degree  *  to  ^^^w^  was  effective* 

We  invite  your  ciaLndid  comm  us  reflect  on  past 

'practices  and  also  to.pfeint  out'  new  directions  for  nroject 
replication* -  Use  as  much  apace  as  you  need  to  express  your 
thoughts.       ,  / 


ABOUT  YOU 

Age  (20-30)  (30-40)  (40-50)  (50-60)  (60-  ) 
Sex         M  Race  ij rj-\    j  O  Y\ 


Degree  levels   'S^.  MA  Years  of  experience  _^_/9_ 

Grade/subject  area  presently  teaching 

other  grades /subjects  taught    Seg-/<r}  |  *^U^}4i<^  

Special  titles  or  professional  recogmition   ■ 


ABOUT  TH^  PRQv'^CT  ^ 

A.     Thinking  back  on  the  findings  from  the  research  studies  shared 
with  you  -in  this  project,  what  is  your  feeling  about  the 
usefulness  of  this  information  to  your  classroom  practice? 
(Check  where  a^ppropriate.  ) 

Does    110+^  <ippl\l  Most  Least 

/  Useful      Useful  Useful 


1.  Evert son,  Emmer,  Anderson. 
Beginning  of  the  Year 
Classroom  Management 

%      '  '  " 

a.  Classroom  readiness  and 
room  arrangement 

b.  ^  Rules^  procedures  and 

consequences  ,  „ 

2.  Kounin.  *  ' 
Discipline  and  ^roup  Management  ' 

a.  With-it-ness  and  overlapping  " :  . 
b»    Smoothness  and  momentum 

c.  Group  focus  and  account-  ^ 
ability       .  - 

d.  Avoiding  satiation 

e.  Valence  and  challenge 
arousal 

3w    Brophy,  Good/ Grows,  et  al. 
Teaching  Effectiveness 

a*    Direct  instruction  • 

b.  Instructional  functions 
 c  >    Pacing  ^  .   


d»    Student  success  rate 

e.  'Teacher  questioning  s 

f.  Turn- taking 


ERIC 


'  Most  Least- 

(Check  where  appropriate. )  Useful      Useful  .  Usef|xl 

4.     Brophy.-  ^  •  -  . 

Teacher  Praise 

a.  Specificity 

b.  Contingency 

,  c»    Distribution  •  ' 
d.    Credibility  • 


5.    Berliner,  Fisher,  Staliiijgs , 
et  al. 

Time  on  Task 

a.  Allocated  time 

b.  ,  <^?ngaged  time 

I. 

c.  Academic  learning  time 


3»    Use  this  space  to  m^Jfee  specific  comments  about  individual  research 
concepts  that  you  dic^,  or  did  not,  find  useful. 


Referring  back  to  question  "A,"  which  of  the  research  concepts  did 
you  most  often  share  with  other  teachers? 


Study      ^  .Concept 

KpmiK  .     :  .  U/  i^-  rf-' 


ERIC 
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D*     In  your  intGractions  with  teachers,  / 

!•    With  whoi  did  you  share  the  information?,  (i.e.,  type  of 
teacher:     new,  in  trouble,  curious,  etc.) 


2.    With  how  many  teachers  do  you  estimate  that  you  have  shared 
the,  research?      '^DO        CB>\j,  \aA  %2^JQ<iC^ 

Z\    Howydid  this  "sharing"  come  about? 

a.    You  approached  them  because  you  saw  a  need* 

 ^    b.    They  approached  you  because  they  heard  about  or 

saw  evidence  of  use  of  your,  new  classroom  strategies* 

c**-  They  approached  you  because  they  needed  help. 

d.  They  approached  you  because  they  trusted  you* 

e.  You  conducted  a  workshop  or  meeting. 

f .  The  principal  requested  that  you  share  the  information,. 

g.  .The  principal  referred^ teachers  to  you. 

h.  ^    You  conducted  informal  discussions  about  the  research, 
information  with  people  you  know. 


Z 


i.    You  left  some  of  the  research  materials  in  faculty 
^^  lounge  areas  and  teachers  became  interested. 

^    /.    other       ^Ji  ^YeQuSsi-  d£  Otv^p fer  Cfaq)  hp€trSOt^ 

E.    Relerrifig  to  question  "D,"  did  you  use  any  particular  way  of 
sharing  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  others?  Explain. 


\Uoi^^lof>^--  rrxv<&^)^  )«\  l^QpK  ^v\A  /Joni)H  'h  S  4 


f;    In  general?  what  kinl^       feedback  did  you  receiW  from  teachers 
about  the  usefulness  of  the  research  information?  (Circle  one 

Very  useful^        '        -  '  Useful  Hpt  Useful 


(^^yery  usefuT^        '        -  >  Useful  !^pt  Useful         y  ;  .  .. 

Specifics? 

-jl^pf^'-fecA  ll^s  i*\  <^lky-<A '  Co  aires'        ncL^^/s     ts^ig  | 


ERIC 


/ 

f  ■  •  ' 

G;    Please  give  your  reactions  to  the  ways  in  which  the^  research 
was^ disseminated  to  you  as  a  TRL.  (Check  where  appropriate.) 

Most  Least 
Helpful^  Helpful  Helpful 

•  1.    Receiving  the  research  information ^5 Mp^vV?  - 
in  "translated"  summary  form  ^  . 

2.  Receiving  and  reading  the  researchS  -  .  J 
summaries  before  the  scheduled      /  IMHS* 
trailing  sessions 

3.  Meeting;  at  regularly  scheduled  aijeakr 
intervals  for  prescribed  periods     ^  9^1^ 
of  time  to  work  with  the  research  ^uc+<tot^« '«'V 

,        -  ■  -  V'  ■      y  -KM- 

A.    Participating  in  problem-solving,  / 
discijssion-oriented  sessions  to 
review  the  research 

5.    ^plifyiig  understanding  of  the        -      V  ' 
research  concepts  via  training 
activities  (role-playing,  Simula-  , 
tions,  etc. ) 

5.    Having  training  sessions  conducted 7^ 
under  union/teacher-centfer  spon-  /<puU^ 
sorship  as  opposed  to  school        ^  U/fl^A 
•  administreition 

H.  How  did  this  training  differ  from  other  inservicing  you've  had? 

vw9^0HiM  c^rH«i&  «^  use  hui  alSo  ^  <1155C(aa»  t^*-  yh  mp  cffbr  .pvo^eufik 

I.  After  training,  indicate  the  degree  to  which' you  felt  adequately,  •^l 
prepared  to  perf 05pm  in  your  role  as^  Teacher  Research  Linker . 
(Check  where  appriDpriate . ) 

--^ -  -'  f./ '.-^  \  Well'  ■    ■      :  ■  111;-  ,  ' 

\     »      .  Prepiared    Prepared  Prepared 

1.    Research  information  . 


2.    Role' as;  trainer-  _  "• -f-'i 

Comments 4  4o^i:    5eUj^  ^jll^     t/wjgr^      ;  | 

<Aa\^    u^(ri   ^  epy^J^  Q  T^U   ijjo<^,  licuJ/.   :  ^1 


J.    What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  improving 'the  TRL  trainin'g 
process  in  this  program? 

K.    When  and  under \what  cireuxnstances  did  you  actually  begin  to 
disseminate  the\  research  information?     ^  * 

li.    What  is  ypur  feeling  about  the  level  of  support  given  to  you 

by  the  project  sitaff  in  your  efforts  to  disseminate  at  building 
or  widerscal^  levels?  (Check  where  appropriate^ ) 

'  Most  Not 
^  Adeq;Liate    Adequate  Adequate 


1.  Materials 


2.  Consultations 

3.  On-site  visits •  /  i 

4.  Presentations  '\v\fip^*^tVfr) 

M.    What  additional  support,  if  any,  would  have  been  helpiful? 


N.. :  Now  that  the  project  has  officially  ended,  what  kind  of  support, 
do  you  feel  you  would  need  to  continue  in  your  role  as  a  TRL? 


Are  you  willing  to  continue  in  your  role  as  TRL?.  Yes  No  £7 

'T^c^£»<s  vi-<.€,d    ^le'p  \^  ^At^   area.-  .    ^  ; 


O.    Describe  the  ways  in  which  your  attitude*' toward  educational  , 
research  has  changed.  .  . 

P.  '^S^e^'^a^H^e  Tesej;,Toh  i^foraation  affected  your  self-esteem  as, 

a  teaching  professional?  ^t^SS^"^;  ^ 

\s  also  1/^4^1  Ws  5e/j^'esVM-  i^in/d"/'^"^  s«- 

Q.    How  do  your  building  administrator  and/or  your  peers  respon4 
to  you  as  "the  disseminator"  of  research-based  information? 

R,    What  out-of-th'e-classroom  opportunities  have  been  ajfforded  you 
as  a  result  of  your  involvement  in  the  projept^? 


S.    Have  you  received  any  other  rewards  and  incentives  as  a  result 
of  your  involvement  "in  the  project?    Describe,.  /  / 

inds  of  rewards,  if  any,  do  you  think  TRLs  should  receive? 


T.  What  qualities  do  you  feel  are  necessary  for  teachers- who  are 
I  '     interested  in  becoming  TRLs? 


l]^    Since  |dnding  time'"  to  be  involved  is  always  a  problem  with 
\    leadership  types,  what  suggestions  do  you  have  regarding  the 
\  scheduliyg  of  time  for  participation  in  ER&D  training  sessions 
and  dissemination  activities?  ' 


ffuJo  or 

be  Cl\-^^^Cl4^  ■^^^^ 

research  in  which  you  or  your 


1l»ha\t 
col 


w. 


onui  areas  of  research 
e  . interested?  •  '  . 

Are  tW^re  any  others  statements  you  would  like  to  make  about  the 
projbSt  thit  were  npt  included  in  this  evaluati^on?  (Please 
state  here. ) 


TEACHER  RESEARCH  LINKERS 

PROJECT  EVALUATION  '  / 

OF  THE 

'AFT  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DISSEMINATION  PROGRAM 

1981  -  1982 

The  AFT  Educational  Research  and  Dissemination  Program  was 
designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  educational ' research  and  • 
classroom  practice.    As  a  Teacher  Research  Linker  in  this  pilot  • 
y  program,  you  have  been  involved  in  a  unique  dissemination 
process  whereby  the  research  information  has  been  shared  with 
teachers  via  their  union  stiructure.    As  a  participant  in  this 
peer-to-peer-sharing  experience,  your  input  is  crucial  to  our 
assessment  of  the  degrefT to  which  this  process  was  effective. 

,  '    We  InvlW  yourr^^c^  us  reflect  on  past 

practices  and^also  to  point  out  new  directions  for  project 
replication.    Use  as  much  space  as  you  need  to  express  your 
thoughts.  -  ,  ■ 

Age    (20i^0)     (  30-40  )_^^^^(  (60-  ) 

Sex  fe>.^f^^  Race  f^o^^^.^^^ 

Degree  levels    m . » .  >  3S<t  ^^•.)jfears  of  experience    ^.  S  n^v-< 

Gra.de/subject  area  presently  teaching  ^prr"7  f  fff i » «-n A-t tr;-^ /<ISiSffit3mj  ' 

other  grades/subjects  taught  tr^/^i;;,^^^^^  ^(qIl/  ^tir^ 

. -  .  ■  ....  '     "  5ei%co-C 

Special  titles  or  prof essional  recognltioHjg^<,Av.. J  ^ik  n  i  t>w»w=| 


*ABQUT  THE  PROJECT 


Thinking  back  on  the  findings  from  the  research  studies  shared 
with  you  in  this  project,  what  is  your  feeling  about  the 
usefulness  of  this  information  to  your  classroom  practice? 
(Check  where  appropriate.) 


Most 
Useful 


Useful 


Least 
Useful 


1.     Evert son,  Emmer,  Anderson. 
Beginning  of  the  Year 
Classroom  Management 

a.  Classroom  readiness  and 
room  arrangement 

b.  Rules,  procedures  and 
consequences 


y 


Kounin. 

Discipline  and  Group  Management 


a. 

With-it-ness  and  overlapping  / 

b. 

Smoothness  and  momentum 

v 

c. 

Group  focus  and  account- 
ability 

J 

d. 

Avoiding  satiation 

s/ 

e. 

Valence  and  challenge 
arousal 

^/ 

Brophy,  Good,  \Grows,  et  al. 
Teaching  Effectiveness 

y 

v/ 

a. 

Direct  instruction 

b. 

Instructional  functions 

c. 

Pacing 

d. 

Student  success  rate 

e. 

Teacher  questioning 

f . 

Turn-taking 

♦ 

(Check  where  appropriate.) 

4.     Brophy . 

Teacher  Praise  ^ 

.  a.  Specificity 

Contingency 

c.  Distribution 

d.  Credibility 


Most  Least 
Useful      Useful  Useful 


/ 

/ 


'5.    Berliner,  Fisher,  Stallings, 
et  al. 

Time  on  Task 

a.  Allocated  time 

b.  Engaged. time 

c.  Academic  learning  time 


/ 


B.    Use  this  space  to  make  specific  connnents  about  individual  research 
concepts  that  you  did ,  or  did  not,  find  useful. 


C.    Referring  back  to  question  "A,"  which  of  the  research  concepts  did 
you  most  often  share  with  other  teachers? 


iStudy 


Concept 


of  btha.^\<r<C 
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In  your  interactions  with  teachers, 

1.    With  whom  did  you  share  the  information?     (i.e.,  type  of 
teacher:     new,  in  trouble,  curious,  etc.) 

'2.*   With  how  many  teachers  do  you  estimate  that  you  have  shared 
the  research?  lO^^^n 

3.    How  did  this  "sharing"  come  about?  ' 

1^  a.     You  approached  them  because  you  saw''  a  need. 

b.     They  approached  you  because  they  heard  about  or 

saw  evidence  of  use  of  your  new  classroom  strategies. 

)^  c.  They  approached  you  because  they  needed  help. 

  d.  They  approached  you  because  they  trusted  you.  i 

^  e.  You  conducted  a  workshop  or  meeting. 

y/  f .  The^rincipal  requested  that  you  share  the'  information, 

y  g.  The  principal  referred  teachers  to  you. 

yj/   h.-^  You  conducted  informal  discussions  about  the  research 
information  with  people  you  know. 

  i.     You  left  some  of  the  research  materials  in  faculty 

lounge  areas  and  teachers. became  interested. 


Other 


E.     Referring  to  question *"D,"  did  you  use  any  particular  way  of  , 
sharinjg^  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  others?  Explain. 

jt  u^^-^cX^^  ^p^Ce^     l(^i^-&»t^  /6   :^0Ut^£'^a<^  ,S^5>>:^.^^t-<&^«^  ^sK^fs:*^-*-^.^ 

l^T^ln^Zex^?^CL^  did  you  receive  from  teachers 

about  the  usefulness  of  the  resjearch  information?  (Circle  one.) 


Very  useful  vJJsefulJ  Not  Useful 

Specif  ics?_  , 


A 


ERIC  /  12d 


/ 


G.  Please  give  your  reactions  to  the  ways  in  which  the  research 
was  disseminated  to  you  as  a  TRL.  (Check  where  appropriate.) 

P 

Most  Least 
Helpful    Helpful  Helpful 

1»     Receiving  the  research  information 
in  "translated"  summary  form 

2.  Receiving  and  reading  the  research 
stumnaries  before  the  scheduled 
training  sessions 

3.  Meeting  ^t  regularly  scheduled 
intervals  for  prescribed  periods 
of  time  to  work  with  the  research 

4.  Participating  in  problem-solving, 
discussion-*oriented  sessions  to 
review  the  research 

5.  Amplifying  understanding  of  the 
research  concepts  via  training 
activities  (role-playing,  simula- 
tions, etc.) 

5.     Having  training  sessions  conducted 

under  union/ teacher-center  spon- 
'       sorship  as  opposed  to  school 
administration 

H.  How  did  this  training  differ  from  other  inservicing  you've  had? 

Vy'^l^^r^^^  €ffr'aeg¥%Wo^^  you¥^5^ti^ 

prepared  to  perform  in  yoxxr  role  as  Teacher  Research  liinker. 
(Check  where  appropriate.) 

Well  111 
Prepared    Prepared  Prepared 

1.  Research  infoirmation 

2.  Role  as  trainer 

Comment  s      a.^^^^^  .^m^^  ^^^VL        Jr^^^t^  ^ 

ERJC 


J,    What  suggestions  do  you  have  tor  improving  the  TRL  training 
^        process  in  this  program? 

K,    jJSftfen  and  under  what  circumstances  did  you  actually  begin  to 
disseminate  the  research  information? 

L.    What  is  your  feeling  about  the  level  of  support  given  to  you  ^ 
by  the  project  staff  in  your  efforts  to  disseminate .at  building 
or  wide-scale  levels?  (Check  where  appropriate.) 

Most  Not 
Adequate    Adequate  Adequate 

1.    Materials  r  ^ 

'         2.  Consultations 

3,  On-site  visits 

•  / 

4,  Presentations 

U.     What  additional  support,  if  any,  would  have  been  helpful? 


N,    Now  that  the  project  has  of ficially tended,  what  kind  of  support 
do  you  feel  you  would -need  to  continue  in  your  role  as  a  TRL? 

Are  you  willing  to  continue  in  your  role  as  TRL?    Yes  ^Z?    No  CJ 


Why 


9 
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0,     Describe  the  ways  in  which  your  attitude  toward  educational 
research  has  changed. 


p.     How  has  the  research  information  if^ected  your  self-esteem  as 
a  teaching  professional? 


^Q.    How  do  ^wur  building  administrator  and/or  your  i>eers  respond 
to  you  as  "the  disseminator"  of  research*-based  information? 


R.     VThat  out-of-the-classroom, opportunities  have  been  afforded  you 
as  a  result  of  your  involvement  -in  the  project? 


Have  you  received  any  ^h^  rewards  and  incentives  as  a  result 
of  your  involvement  in  the  project?  Describe. 


^    r^a^  OyXAuv^^''^c^   ^        — - 

What  kinds  of  rewards,  if  anyj/S'xlo 


you.  think. TRLs  should  receive? 


What  qualities  do  you  feel  are  necessary  for  teachers  who  are 
interested  in  becoming  TRLs? 


M.     s\nc§''*tina^^    time  to  be  i»volved  is  al\w(Iys  a  problem  with 
leadership  tjrpes,  what  suggestions  do  you  have  regarding  the 
scheduling  of  time  for. participation  in  ER&D  training  sessions 
and  dissemination  activities? 


1.    What  are  additional  areas  of  research  in  which  you  or 
colleagues  may  be  interested? 


W.      Are  there  any  other  statements  you  would  like  to  make  about  the 
project  that  were  not  included  in  this  evaluation?  (Please 
state  here^ ) 


TEACHER  RESEARCH  LINKERS  •    j^-  _ 

PROJECT  EVALUATION 

OF.  THE  ■  ' 

AFT  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DISSEMINATION. PROGRAM- 

1981  -  1982    .   V. 

The  AFT  Educational  Research  and  Dissemination  Program  was 
designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  .educational  research  and. 
classroom  practice.  ,  As      Teacher  Research  Linker  in  this  pilot 
progi'am,  you  have  been  involved  in  a  unique  dissemination 
process  whereby  the  research  information  has  been  shared  with 
teachers  via  their  union  structure.    As  a  participant  in  this 
peer-to-peer-sharing  experience,  your  input  is  crucial  to  our 
assessment  of  the  degree  to  which  .this  pirocess  was  effective. 

,  We  invite  your  ckndid  comments  to  help  us  reflect  on  past 
practices  and  also  to  point  out  new  directions  for  project' 
replication..    Use  as  much  space  as  you  need  to  express  your 
thoughts;.  ^  / 

Age     (20-30)    ft30-4d))     (40-50  >-    (50-60)     (60-  ) 
Sex  Race 

Degree  levels  fiA  /^/S-*^3fe<!M:tirears  of  experience  /d 


Grade /subject  area  presently  teaching  Xati\.  ^o  -i-  4/a<t[L{^^^  gAJ3^i|jnecc'4-fi^ 
Other  grades)^ubjects  taught  3^  3^^  »^  Q  - 

Special  titleg  or  professional,  recognitioa  "Te^cA^  3^jCtA.Lj^ . 


ABOUT  THE  PROJECT 


Thinking  back  on  the  findings  from  the  research  studiels  shared 
with  you  in  this  project,  what  is  your  feeling  about  the 
usefulness  of  this  information  to  your  classroom  practice? 
(Check  where  appropriate,) 


1.    Evert son  9  Emmer,  Anderson » 
Beginning  of  the  Year  * 
Classroom  Management 


a. 


b. 


Classroom  readiness  and 
room  arrangement 


Rules,  procedures  and 
consequences 


Most  Least 
Useful      Useful  Useful 


2. 


3. 


Kounin. 

Discipline  and  Group  Management 


a, 
b. 
c/ 

d- 


With-it-ness  and  overlapping 

Smoothness  and  momentum 

Group  focus  and  account- 
ability 

Avoiding  satiation 

Valence  and  challenge 
arousal 


Broptiy ,  Good,  Grows,  et  al . 
Teaching  Effectiveness  - 

a.  Direct  instruction  ■ 

b .  Instructional  functions 

c.  Pacing  .  , 

d.  Student  success  rate 

e.  Teacher  questioning 

f .  Turn-taking 


Most  Least 
(Check  where  appropriate.)  Useful      Useful  Useful 


4i'   Brophy.  ^ 
Teacher  Praise 

a.  Specificity 

b.  Contingency 

c.  DisPbribution 

d.  Credibility  . 

5*'    Berliner,  Fisher,  Stallings,/ 
et  al. 

Time  on  Task 
a*    Allocated  time 
b.    Engaged  time 


^  c.    Academic  learning  time  / 

B.    Use  this  space  to  make  specific  comments  about  individual  research 
concepts  that  you  did,  or  did  not,  find  useful.  . 


C.    Referring ^back  to  question  "A,"  which  of  the  research  concepts  did 
you  most  often  share  with  other  teachers? 

Study  /  Concept  /  a 


In  your  interactions  with  teachers,  .  , 

!•    With  whom  did  you  share  the  information?    (i^e,,  type  of 
teacher:    new,  in  trouble,  curious,  etc.) 

2.    With  bow  many  teachers  do  you  estifoate  that  you  have  shared 
.the  research?  cj^o 

3*    How  did  this  "sharing"  come  about? 

^^-i ^^*^ja .    You  approached  them  because  you  saw  a,  need. 

yf    b.    They  approached  you  because  they  heard  about  or 

saw  evidence  of  use  qf  your  new  classroom  strategies. 

\/    c.  They  approached  you  because  they  needed,  help. 

\/  dr  They  approached  you  because  they  trusted  you. 

XiutUi)^;     •  e.  You  conducted  a  workshop  or  meeting. 

  f.  The  principal  requested  that  you  Share  the  information. 

g.  The  principal  referred^teacherQ to  you. 

iX    h.    You  conducted  informal  discussions  about  the  research 
information  with  people  you  know, 

u^ilt  Ufi  AdiVa      !•    You  left  some  of  the  research  materials  in  faculty 
"^^tis  aavSC,   '       lounge  areas  and  teachers  became  interested. 

:--'j-~  r:;S  - Other  :  •"  ■         '   -  •  


E.  "Referring  to  questiou  '^DV!'  did  yo    use  any  particular  way  of 
shaibing  to  a  much  greater  degree,  than  others?  Explain. 


F.     In  gmeraly  yhat  kind  of  feedback  did  you  receive  from  teachers 
about  the  usefulness  of  the  research  information?  (Circ3.e  one.) 


.  ..  .mm 


Very  useful  (^Useful^)       '  Not  Useful 

■    •.      ■■  '      ■■ :  ■■  ■    ■'     ■  '.  -  •■•li 

Speciffics?  -  '      .         -    '      "  ■  -  '  M:'  '     ■  '[:.:<im 


6.    Please  give  your  reactions  to  the  ways  in  which  the  research 
was  disseminated  to  you  as  a  TRL.  (Check  where  appropriate.) 

Most  Least 
HelRful    Helpful  Helpful 


i;.    Receiving  the  research  information  J 
in  "translated"  summary  form  ^ 


2.  Receiving  and  reading  the  research 
summaries  before  the  scheduled 
training  sessions 

3.  Meeting  at  regularly  scheduled 
intervals  for  prescribed  periods 
of  time  to  work  with  the  research 

4.  Participating  in  problem-solving > 
discussioA-^oriented  sessions  to 
review  the  research 

5.  Amplifying  understanding  of  the  j     .  . 

research  concepts  via  training  , 
activities  (role-playing,  Simula- 
tionsy  etc*) 

5*    Havini^  training'' seiSsions  conducted  y 

under  union/teacher-center  spon-  ^ 
sorship  as  opposed  to  school 
administration 

■  .  *     *         ■    .     '  ■  ■ 

H.  How  did  this  training  differ  from  other  inseryicing  you've  had? 

I.  After  training,  indicate  the  degree  to  which  you  felt  adequately 
prepared  to  perform  in  your  role  as  Teacher  Research  Linker. 
(Check  where  appropriate.) 

■■ ■.  Well . ■■  111  •  • 

Prepared    Prepared  Prepared 

1.  Resjearch  information 

2.  Role  as  trainer 

Comments^  :I7iu  qu.U    s4^jJ  Uk^  MnrP  i^iL^^MA^B-^  i 


I  :„-j  -V 


J.    What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  improving  the  TRL  training 
process  in  this  program?  .  \  / 


V  V  '\  . 

K.    Whei  and  under  what  circxamstances  did  you  actiyilly  begin  to 
disseminate  the  research  information?' 

-  ..  .     ■  if  ■ '  ■ 

L.    What  is  your  feeling  about  the  level  of  support  given  to  you 

by  the  project  staff  in  your  efforts,  to  disseminate  at  building 
or  widerscale  levels?  (Check  where  appropriate.) 

Most  Not 
Adequate    Adequate  Adequate 

1 .  Materials 

2.  Consultations 

3.  On-site  visits  r 

4.  Presentations  ^ 


What  additional  support r  if  any,,  would  have  been  helpful? 


N. 


^ Now  that  the  project  has  officially  ended,  what  kind  of  support        i  vlSi 
do  you  feel  you  would  need  to  continue  in  your  role  as  a  TRL?         .  :4'f# 


Are  you  willing  to  continue  in  yotir  role  as  TRL?    Yes  ZZ?  No>£I7'-;#^ 


Why?    CAdL<iUy\.s^A^*^  C^i^  m.4Ct4-U- ^  jL 


ERIC 
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0\ 


Describe  the  ways  in  which  your  attitude  toward  educational 
research  has  changed.  ^ 


3  reseawrch  in  format  ion  ai  ft 


'H6w  has  the  

a  teao'hi|ig  professional? 


'f ected'^urV^eTf-es'teeni  a' 


Q.    How  do  your  building  administrator  and/or  your  peers  respond 
to  you  as  '\the  disseminator"  of  research-based  information? 

qALd£-'<^<LXi-^  /Lt^-^^a-^t-a^  iCt^  l/iJu^  ^'f-^  «£^:iJa,v«i^)L,»,  ,  5 


R.     \niat  but-offthe-clas^oom  opportunities  have  been  afforded  you 
as  a  result  of  your  involvement  in  the  project? 


if  -  0  ■  ' 


Have  you  received  any  other  rewards  and  incentives  as  a  result 
of  your  involvement  in  the  project?    Describe.  -  . 


What  kinds  of  rewards,  if  any,  do  you  think  TRLs  should  receive? 


ftERlC 


T.     What  qualities  do  you  feel  are  necessary  for  teachers  who  are 
interested  in  becoming  TRLs? 

leadership  types,  what  suggestions  do  you  have  regarding  the 
scheduling  of  time  for  participation  in  ERiD  training  sessions 
and  dissemination  activities? 


What  ^re  additional  areas  ofre^arch  in  which  you  or  youf  u  n^^i 

colleagues  may  be  interested?  hu.^  H^it^  p-d^dj^^  d 

W.  A  Are  there  any  other  statements  ygyt^^would  i3/lke  to  makeAkbout  the  -\ 
project  that  were  not  included  in  this  evaluation?  (vlease 
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TEACHER  RESEARCH  LINKERS 
PROJECT  EVALUATION 
"    OF  THE 

AFT  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DISSEMINATION  PROGRAM 

1981  -  1982 


The  AFT  Educational  Research  and  Dissemination  Program  was 
designed  to  bridge  the  gap. between  educational  research  and 
classroom  practice.     As  a  Teacher  Research  Linker  in  this  pilot 
program,  you  have  been  involved  in  a  unique  dissemination 
process  whereby  the  research  information  has  been  shared  with 
teachers  via  their  union  structure.     As  a  participant  in  this 
peer-to-peer-sharing  experience,  your  input  is  crucial  to  our 
assessment  of  the  degree  to  which  this  process  was  effective. 

We  invite  your  candid  comments  to  help  us  reflect  on  past 
practices  and  also  to  point  out  new  directions  for  project 
replication •     Use  as  much  space  as  you  need  to  express  your 
thoughts* 


ABOUT  YOU 

Age  (20-30)  (30-40)  (40-5O)(C5O-60; 
Sex        j^vr^ole       Race  ^\\\\^^ 


(60-  ) 


Degree  levels^'^;  f^^^jf.^^  Years  cl^ 


>ars  of  e^533^rience      1  ^   \1  <?.^Vr^ 
Grade/subject  area  presently  teaching    ^ ft. (X<^  I c|         I^Vf^ty  a.. (  i Ct 
Other  grades/subjects  taught      I  ^CLc\/\e.i-      \n^y^i\^r^^^  ^JYT'^ 


lies 


Special  titles  or  professional  recognition^ 


ABOUT  THE  PROJECT 


Thinking  back  on  the  findings  from  the  research  studies  shared 
with  you  in  this  project,  what  is  your  feeling  about  the 
usefulness  of  this  information  to  your  classroom  practice? 
(Check  where  appropriate • ) 


Most  Least ' 

Useful      Useful  Useful 


1.     Evertson,  Emmer,  Anderson. 
Beginning  of  the  Year 
Classroom,  Management 

a.  Classroom  readiness  and 
room  arrangement 

b.  Rules,  procedures  and 
consequences 


2.  Kounin. 

Discipline  and  Group  Management 


a.     Wlth-it-ness  and  overlapping 


b.  Smoothness  and  momentum, 

c.  Group  focus  and  account- 

d.  Avoiding  satiation 

e.  Valence  and  challenge  j/^ 
arotisal 


3.     Brophy,  Good,  Grows,  et  al. 
Teaching  Effectiveness 

a.  Direct  instruction 

b.  Instructional  functions 

c.  Pacing  ^ 


d.  Student  success  rate 

e.  Teacher  questioning 

f .  Turn-taking 
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(Check  where  appropriate.) 

4*  Brophy. 

Teacher  Praise 

a.  Specificity 

b.  Contingency 

c.  Distribution 
Credibility^ 

5#    Berliner,  Fisher,  Stallings, 
et  al# 

Time  on  Task 

a.  Allocated  time 

b.  Engaged  time 

c.  Academic  learning  time 


Most  Least 
Useful      Useful  Useful 


V 


B.    Use  this  spice  to  make  specific  comments  about  individual  research 
concepts  that  you  did,  or  did  not,  find  useful. 


C.    Referring  back  to  question  "A,"  which  of  the  research  concepts  did^ 
you  most  often  share  with  other  teachers? 


Study 


Concept 


D.    In  your  interactions  with  teachers. 


X,    With  whom  did  you  shar«__the  inloxjoation?  ^  (i.e.,  tsrpe  of 
teacher:  •^"'new? ^in"  trouble ^ ^curious etc. 


2. 


3. 


With  how  many  teachers  do  you  estimate  that  you  have  shared 
the  research?    ^r^.i^-y^^t^.^Ct^Z,^.  ^a-^tL-  jZ 


77  / 

How  did  thj^s  "sharing','  come  about? 


7 

IDOU 


7 


a. 

b. 

c. 
d. 
e. 
f . 

h. 

i. 


Tou  approached  them  because  you  saw  a  need. 

They  approached  you  because  they  heard  about  or 

saw  evidence  of  use  of  your  new  classroom  strategies. 

They  approached  you  because  they  needed  help. 

They  approached"  you  because  they  trusted  you. 

You  conducted  a  workshop  or  meeting. 

The  principal  requested  that  you  share  t^e  information, 

The  principal  referred  teachers  -to  you. 

Tou  conducted  informal  discussions  about  the  research 
information  with  people  you  know. 

You  left  some  of  the  research  materials  in  faculty 
lounge  areas  and  teachers  became  interested. 


cL^t^     j .    Other^^^/^tt>^  n'}uCtL<^^       ^L^^-^A^cC/t^  . 


Referring  to  question  "'^E)"^'^  did'  you  use  any  particular  way  of^ 
i         sharing  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  others?  Explain.^ 


In  general >  what  kind  of  feedback  did  you  receive  from  teachers 
about  the  usefulness  of  the  research  information?  (Circle  one.) 


Very  useful  y 
Specifics? 


Dsefur 


Not  Useful 


ERIC 


Please  give  your  reactions  to  the  ways  in  which  the  research 
was  disseminated  to  you  as  a  TRL.  (Check  where  appropriate.) 

Most  Least 
Helpful    Helpful  Helpful 

/' 

1.  Receiving  the  research  information 
in  '"translated"  summary  form 

2.  Receiving  and  reading  the  research 
summaries  before  the  scheduled 
training  sessions 

3.  Meeting  at  regularly  scheduled 
intervals  for  prescribed  periods 
of  time  to  work  with  the  research 


4.  Participating  in  problem-solving » 
discussion-oriented  sessions  to 
review  the  research 

5.  Amplifying  understanding  of^the 
research  concepts  via  training 
activities  ( role-playing »  simula- 
tions, etc.)  ^  / 

5 .    Having  training  sessions  conducted 
under  union/teacber-center  spon- 
sorship as  opposed  to  school 
administration 


/ 


H.  How  did  this  training  differ  from  other  inservicing  you've  had? ^ 

I.  After  training,  indicate  the  degree  to  which  you  felt  adequately 
prepared  to  perform  in  your  role  a^  Teacher  "Research  Linker. 
(Check  where  appropriate.)  / 

Well  \  111 

Prepared    Prepared  Prepared 

1.  Research  information 

2.  Role  as  trainer    -  \ 

Comments     .  


J.    What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  improving  the  TRL  training 
process  in  this  program?  ,       ^      /  ^ 

y     '■  ■  >  i'A         -C:'    u-ttl  -  civet- L^wU^.L     ^  . 

K.    When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  you  actually  begin  to 
disseminat,e  the  research  information? 


-% 

at  is  your  feeling  about  the  level  of  support  given  to  you 
by  the  project  staff  in  your  efforts  to  disseminate  at  building 
or  wide-rscale  levels?  (Check  where  appropriate.) 

Most  Hot 
Adequate    Adequate  Adequate 

1.  Materials/  ^"^"^ 

2.  Consultations  ^ 

3.  On-site  visits  . 

4.  Presentations  ^ 
M.    What  additional  support,  if  any,  would  have  bee^  helpful?  . 


N.    Now  that  the  project  has  officially  ended,  what  kind  of  support 
do  you  feel  you  would  need  to  continue  in  your  role  as  a  TRL? 


/         Are  you  willing  to  continue  in  your  role  as  TRL?    Yes  tH^.   No  jlZ/ 
Why  ?  '^/u^'^yUiiJjt'U^^        X^^c^^      L^i^x^i:  ^ 


t^-t^        Why?  N>/Cc '^C-AXe-^c^L^  .U  >^^c7t>^    '  5U<-^\<-^ 


0. 


Describe  the  ways  ia  which  your  attitude  toward  educational 
research  has  changed.  .; 


■J  ^  d 
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P.    How  has  the  research  information  affected  your  self-esteem  as 
a  teaching  professional? 


.iJU^  X^t^ta-«^wc^^>w  ^^^^^^^^^ 


Q.    How  do  your  building  administrator  and/or  your  peers  respond 
to  you  as  "the  disseminator"  of  research-based  information? 


R.    TJhat  out-of-the-classroom.opporttinities  have  been  afforded  you 
as  a  result  of  your  involvement  in  the  project? 


>  S. *  IHave  \ 


L 

you  receiv^^a  any  other  rewards  and  Incentivea  as  a  result  :/| 
p      of  yjur  involvement  in  the  project?  Describe. 

-^^^-fe.^^  .^^f  ^  ^^^^ 

What  kinds  of  rewards,  if  any,  do  you  think  TRLs  should  receive? 


T.  What  qualities  do  you'  feel  are  necessary  for  teachers  who  are 
0^        ittterested  in  becoming  TRLs?  ,    /  %  ;  ' 


U.    Since  findirit  time  to  be  involved  is  always  a  problem  with 
leadership  types,  what  suggestions  do  you  have  regarding  the 
scheduling  of  time  for  participation'  in  ER&D  training  sessions 
and  dissemination  activities?    .     ,     ..,  . 

V.    'What'  are  additional  areas  of  research  in  which  you  or  your 
colleagues  may  be  interested? 


i^Q^^ny  o"ther' "^o"  would  like  to  make  about  the 


'Are  tfiere  Vny  other' statements  you 

project  that  were  not  included  in  this  evaluation?  (Please 
state  here.)  ^    ^         .  ^^JitMi 


TEACHER  RESEARCH  .LINKERS  " 
PROJECT  EVALUATION 
_     '     OF  THE 
AFT  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DISSEMI'NATION  PROGRAM 

1981-1982 


•  The  AFT  Educational  Research  and  Dissemination  Program  was 
designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  educational  research  and 
classroom  practice^    As  a  Teacher  Research"^  Linker  in  tl?,is  pilot 
program)  you^have  been  involved  in  a  unique  dissemination 
process  whereby  the  research  information  has  been  shared  with 
teachers  via  their  union  structure.    As  a  participant  in  this 
peer-to-peer-sharing  experience,  your  input  is  crucial  to  our 
assessment  of  the  degree  to  which- this  process  was  effective* 

We  invite  your  candid  comments  to  help  us  reflect  oh  ^^iast 
practices  and  also  to  point  out^ new  directions  for  project 
Replication.    Use  as  much  space  as  you  need  to  express  your 
thoughts .  "  . 


ABOUT  YOU  : 

Age     (20-30)    ^30-40)     (40-50)     (50-60)     (60-  ) 
Sex    F&rrf^L^  Race  DttfT^ 

Degree  levels  fl^.S.\  Years  of  experience-  // 


Grade /subject  area  presently  teaching /^2)/Aj^H^-f)  Is^  / ^/^c^^l 
Other  grades /subjects  taught 

Special  titles  or  proifessional  recognition   


ABOUT  THE  PROJECT 

Thinking  hack  on  the  findings  from  the  research  studies  shared 
with  you  in  this  project,  what  is  your  feeling  about  the 
usefulness  of  this  information  to  your  classroom  practice? 
(Check  where  appropriate.)  -  ^ 

^   Most  Least 
Useful      Useful  Useful 


1.    Evertson^  Emmer,  Anderson. 
Beginning  of  the  Year 
Classroom  Management 

a.    Classroom  readiness  and 
room  arrangement 


b.    Rules,  procedures  and  ^ 
consequences 


Kounin. 

Discipline  and  Group  Management 
a.    Wlth-it-ness  and  overlapping 
h.    Smoothness  and  momentum 

c.  Group  focus  and  account-  - 
ability 

d.  Avoiding  satiation  ^ 


e.    Valence  and  challenge 
arousal 


3.    Brophy,  Good,  Grows J  et  al. 
Teaching  Effectiveness 


a.    Direct  :^nstructlon  ^ 


V 


b.  Instruct  ionalC^  functions 

■  "  ■ .      .  .  ■.  ■ 

c.  Pacing 

d.  Student  success  rate 

e.  Teacher  questioning  j^j^ 

f.  Turn-taking 


(Check  where  appropriate.) 

4.  Brophy. 

Teacher  Praise  ^ 

a.  Specificity^ 

b.  Contingency 
c*  Distribution 
d.  Credibility 


Most 
Useful 


y 


Useful 


Least 
Useful 


5.    Berliner,  Fisher,  Stallings, 
et  al. 

Time  on  Task 

a.  Allocated  time 

b.  Engaged  time 

^  c.    Academic  learning  time 


y 


B.    Use  this  space  to  make  specific  comments  about  individual  research 
concepts  that  you  did,  or  did  not,  find  useful , 


c. 


Referring  loack  to  question  "A,"  which  of  the  research  concepts  did 
you  most  often  share  with  other  teachers? 


Study 


Concept 


1) 


'■■■:<m 


D.    In  ^our  interactions/with  teachers. 


I 


With  whom  diA^on  share  the  information?  (I.e.,  type  pf 
teacher:  in  trouble,  curious »  etc.) 


2. 


With  how  many  teachers  do  you  estimate  that  you  have  shared  y 
the  research?^  /  v  <yvu  ou^y^  ^^^t^jd^A^ls^  X^il^       ,  > 

Tou  approached  them  because  you  saw  a  need. 


3.    How  did  this  "sharing"  come  about? 


J- 


..,a. 


c. 
d. 

^» 
f . 

h. 
i. 


They  approached  you  because  they  heard  about  or 

saw  evidence  of  use  of  your  new  classroom  strategies. 

They  approached  you  because  they  needed  help.  / 


/ 


/ 


They  approached  you  because  they  trusted  you. 
You  conducted  a  workshop  or  meeting. 

The  principal  requested  that  you  share  the  information. 

The  principal  referred  teachers  to  you. 

Tou  conducted  Informal  discussions  about  the  research 
Information  with  people  you  know. 

Tou  left  some  of  the  research  materials  In  faculty 
lounge  areas  and  teachers  became  interested. 


^Vj.    other  TiiAjrAj,  )  ^aCTIj,  ]  {1^.  u 


F. 


Referring  to  quest ioiT" 'T)',  "  did"  you  use  any  particular  way  of 
sharing  to  a  much  greater;  degree  than  others?    Explairi . 


In  general »  what  kind  of  feedback  did  you  recei'!^  from  teachers 
about  the  usefulness  of  the  research  ihforma'tibn^  (Circle  one.) 


m 


/ 


Very  useful 
Specifics?  nw^^^a/^^  ^  J 


4dHAJi> 


G.  Please  give  your  reactions  to  the  wdys  In  which  the  research 
was  dlssemloated  to  you  as  a  TRL.  (Check  where  appropriate.) 

Most         iQ>^  Least 
Helpful    HeSfpful  Helpful 

1.  Receiving  the  research  information  ^ 
in  "translated''  summary  form 

2.  Receiving  and  reading  the  research 
sumnaries  before  the  scheduled  J 
training  sessions  ' 

3.  Meeting  at  regularly  scheduled  . 
intervals  for  prescribed  periods  / 
of  time  to  work  with  the  research 

4*    Participating  in  prqblem-solving^ 
discussionroriented  sessions  to 

review  the  research  ;  - 

^  ■ . 

5.    Amplifying  understanding  of  the 
research  ccmcepts  via  training 
activities^Crole-playing,- Simula- 
tionsy  4tc.) 

5.    Haying  training  sessions  conducted        /  - 
under  union /teacher-center  spon-* '  ^ 
sorship  as  opposed  to  school 
administration  - 

  ■  -  •   .  f 

H.  How  did  this  training  differ  from  other  inservicing  you've  had? 


I.    After  training,  indicate  the  degree  to  which  you  felt  adequately 
prepared  to  perform  in  your  role  as  Teacher  Research  Linker • 
(Check  where  appropriate,.)  : 

'  ,       ■  ■  .  '  •/.•'.Well---  ■■^/■•;  ■  111       •  v 

Prepared    Prepared  Prepared 

1;    Research  information  ^ 

2.    Role  as  trainer  '  V  '  ^  ^ 

Comments  \ 


What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  improving  the  TRL  training 
process  in  this  program? 


K.     When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  you  actually  begin  to 
disseminate  the  research  information? 

L.     What  ik  your  feelin(g  about  the  level  of  support  given  to  you  c 
by  the  project  staff  in  your  efforts  to  disseminate  at  building 
or  wide-scale  levels?  (Check  where  appropriateo ) 

Most  Not 
Adequate    Adequate    Adequate  * 


1,  Materials 


2.     Consultations  >/ 


3.  On-site  visits 

4.  Presentations 


y. 

/ 


M.     What  additional  support,  if  any,  ^ould  have  been  helpful? 


N.    Now  that  the  project  has  offieially  ended,  what  kind  of  support 
do  you  feel  you  would  need  to  continue  in  your  role  as  a  TRL? 

Are  you  willing  to  coa^inue  in  your  role  as  TRL?    Yes  LJ.    No  L  I 


ERIC 


15x 


0.     Describe  the  ways  in  which  your  attitude  toward  educational 
research  has  changed. 

^     o^-r^    -y  ^^^^^  ^'^-'<i--<i.-.L^^  to  ""ZXici^ 


-J. 


2^  -TX. 


P.     How  has  the  research  information  affected  your  self-esteem  as 
a  teaching  professional? 

V;!^  ^^.^tA>-^^      CtA^AJ-^i^^^     yi^-\-id..^^OL^-^^      y^^^,^^^^^^;ijLf'       d^..^  ^ 

Q.     How  do  your  building  administrator  and/or  your  peers  respond 
to  you  as  "the  disseminator"  of  research-based  information? 

I 


R.     What  out-of-the-classroom  opportunities  have  been  afforded  you 
as  a  result  of  your  involvement  in  the  project? 

>J  ^./^ y^^^       TIP"'"       '^--'-^^  -"^ 


S.     Have  you  receivedL&ny  other  rewards  and  incentiv^  as  a  result  CUt-a..^'^ 
of  your  involvement  in  the  project?    Describe.    L/  ^ 

A 


What  kinds  of  rewards,  if  any,  do  you  think  TRLs  should  receive.? 

ERlCl 


T,    What  qualities  do  you  feel  are  necessary  for  teachers  who  are 


intere§t-ed  in  becoming  TRLs? 


U,     Since-  rinding  time  to  be  involved  is  always  a  problem  with 
leadership  tjnpes,  what  suggestions  do  you  have  regarding  the 
scheduling  of  time  for  participation  in  ER&D  training  sessions 
and  dissemination  activities? 


V.     What  are  additional  areas  of  research  in  which  you  or  your 


colleagues  may  be  interested? 


Are  there  any  other  statements  you  would  like  to  make  about  the 
project  that  were  not  included  in  this  evaluation?  (Please 


state  here.) 

^1 


V 
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TEACHER  RESEARCH  LINKERS 
PROJECT  EVALUATION 
OF  THE 

AFT  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DISSEMINATION  PROGRAM 

1981  -  1982 


The  APT  Educational  Research  and  Dissemination  Program  was 
designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  educational  research  and 
classroom  practice.     As  a  Teacher  Research  Linker  in  this^^^p 
program,  you  have  been  involved  in  a  unique  dissemination 
process  whereby  the  research  information  has  been  s:hared  with 
teachers  via  their  union  structure.     As  a  participant  in  this 
peer-to-peer-sharing  experience,  your^;input  is  crucial  to  our 
assessment  of  the  degree  to  which  this  process  was  effective. 

We  invite  your  candid  comments  to  help  us  reflect  on  past 
practices  and  also  to  point  out  new  directions  for  project 
replication.     Use  as  much  space  as  you  need  to ^ex^ress  your 
thoughts. 


ABOUT  YOU 

Age     (20-30)     (30-40)  (40-50) 

u 


Sex 


Degree  levels 


Race^ 


(60-  0 


Years  of  experience 


Grade/subject  area  presently  teaching 


Other  grades /subjects  taught 
Special  titles  or  professional  recognition 


Dec^al  titles  or  professional  recognition  ^  -x^^pu^A.  ^\  y^d^^S  .  f 


4 


ABOUT  THE  PROJECT 


A.    Thinking  back  on  the  findings  from  the  research  studies  shared 
with  you  in  t^ls  project,  what  is  your  feeling  about  the 
usefulness  of  this  information  to  your  classroom  practice? 
(Check  where  appropriate.) 

/ 


Evert son,  Emmer,  Anderson. 
Beginning  of  the  Year 
Classroom  Management 

a.  Classroom  readiness  and 
room  arrangement 

b.  Rules,  procedures  and 
consequences 


Most 
Useful 


Useful 


Least 
Useful 


1/ 


2.  Kounin. 

Discipline  and  Group  Management 

a.  With-it-ness  and  overlapping 

b.  Smoothness  and  momentum 

c.  Group  focus  and  account- 
ability 

d.  Avoiding  satiation 

e.  Valence  and  challenge 
arousal 


y 

J 
/ 


3.    Brophy,  Good,  Grows,  et  al. 
Teaching  Effectiveness 

a.  Direct  instruction 

b.  Instructional  functions 

c.  PaciAg 

d.  Student  success  rate 

e.  Teacher  questioning 

f.  Turn-taking 


t/ 

y 

/ 

/ 

y 
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(Check  where  appropriate.  ) 

4.  Brophy. 

Teacher  Praise 

a.  Specificity 

b.  Contingency  ^ 

c.  Distribution 

d.  Credibility 


Most  Least 
Useful      Useful  Useful 


c 


■  / 


\ 


5*    Berliner »  Fisher,  Stallings, 
et  al.. 

Time  on  Task 

a*    Allocated  time 

b.  Engaged  time 

c.  Academic  learning  tj:^e 


B.    Use  this  space  to  make  specific  comments  about  individual  research 
concepts  that  you  did,  or  did  not,  find  useful. 


C.     Referring  back  to  questfon  "A,"  which  of  the  research  concepts  did 
you  most  often  share  with  other  teachers? 


Study 


Concept 
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D.     In  your  interactions  with  teachers, 


1.    With  whom  did  you  share  the  information?     (i.e.  ,.  type  of 
tejLcher:     new,  in  trouble,  curious,  etc.) 


2.  With  how  many  teach^r^do  you  estimate  that  you  have  shared 
the  research? 

3.  How  did  this  "sharing"  come  about?. 

\/^   a».    You  approached  them  because  you  saw  a  need. 


c» 
d. 
e. 
f . 

i. 
J- 


They  approached  you  because  they  heard  about  or 

saw  evidence  of  use  of  your  new  classroom  strategies. 

They  approached  you  because  they  needed  help. 

They  approached  you  because  they  trusted  you. 

Tou  conducted  a  workshop  or  meeting. 

The  principal  requested  that  you  share  the  information. 

The  principal  referred  teachers  to  you. 

You  conducted  infozrmal  discussions  about  the  research 
information  with  people  you  know. 


YouNleft  some  of  the  research  materials  in  faculty 


lounge  areas  and  teachers  became  interested, 
Other ^^.^(Uf^  '^^y^  x^^jri^zA^^^i^^^^ 


Referring  to  question"  "15,"  did"  you  use  any  particular  wai7  of 
sharing^  to  a .much  greater  degree  than  others?  Explain. 


In  general  ,^  w^at  kind  of  feedback  did  you  receive  from  teacbers^ 
about  the  usefulness  of  the  research  information?  (Circle  one.) 


Very  useful 


Specifics?  ^t,.^ 


Not  Useful 


G.    Please  give  your  reactions  to  the  ways  In  which  the  research 
was  disseminated  to  you  as  a  TRL.  (Check  where  appropriate.) 


ERIC 


Most  Least 
Helpful    Helpful  Helpful 


1.  Receiving  the,  research  information 
in  "translated"  summary  form 

2.  \  Receiving  and  reading;  the  research  y 
^  summaries  before  the  scheduled 


3. 


training  sessions 

Meeting  at  regfularly  scheduled  / 
intervals  for  prescribed  periods 
of  time  to  work  with  the  research 


4.  Participating  in  problem-solving,  / 
discussion<*oriented  sessions  to 
review  the  research 

5*    Amplifying  understanding  of  the 
research  concepts  via  training 
activities  (role-playing,  simula- 
tions »  etcv) 

5.  Having  training  sessions  conducted 
under  union /teacher-center 
sorsbip  as  opposed  to  school 
administration 


H.    How  did  this  training  differ  from  other  inservicing  you've  had? 


I.    After  training,  indicate  the  degree  to  which  you  felt  adequately 
prepared  to  perform  in  your  role  as  Teacher  Research  Linker. 
(Check  where  appropriate.) 

.       Weir  111 
-    Prepared    Prepared  Prepared 


1.  Research  information 

2.  Role  as  trainer 
Comments     


J;    What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  improving  the  TRL  training 
process  in  this  program? 


K.    When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  you  actually  begin  to 
disseminate  the  research  information? 


L.    What  is  your  feeling:  about  the  level  of  support  given  to  you 

by  the  project  staff  in  your  efforts  to  disseminate  at  building 
or  wider scale  levels?  (Check  where  appropriate. ) 

Most  Not 
Adequate    Adequate  Adequate 


1.  Materials 

'''  X     '  ■*  " 
2»  .Consultations 

\\ 

3.  On-sit$  visits 

4 .  Presentations 


V 


M.    What  additional  support ^  if  any,  would  have  been  helpful? 


p.    How  has  the  research  information  affected  your  self-esteem  as 
a  teaching  professional? 


Q. How  do  your^ building  administrator  and/or  your  peers  respond 
to  you  as  "the  disseminator"  of  research-based  information? 


R.    What  out -of -the-classroom. opportunities  have  been  afforded  you 
as  a  result, of  your  involvement  in  the  project? 


S.    Have  you  received  any  other  rewards  and  incentives  as  a  result 
of  your  involvement  in  the . project?    Describe.  " 


What  kinds  of  rewards,  if  any,  do  you  think  TRLs  should  receive? 


What  qualifies  do  you  feel  are 
Interested^  In  becoming  TRLs? 


ecessary  for  teachers  who  are 


Since  finding  time  to  be  involvedlis^  always  a  problem  with 
leadership  types,  what  suggestions  do  you  have  /Regarding  the 
scheduling  of  time  for  participation  in  ER&D  t;raining  sessions 
and  dissemination  activities? 


7 


7 


V,    What  are  additional  areas; of  research  in  which  you  or  your 
colleagues  may  be  interested? 


W»      Are  there  any  other  statements  you  would  like  to  make  about  the 

project  that  were  not  included  in  this  evaluation?    (Please    »  / 
• 'state' here.,.)  ""r^ '■  -  .     .  "     ■  •  / 


'    TEACHER  RESEARCH  LINKERS 
PROJECT  EVALUATION 
OF  THE  • 

AFT  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DISSEMINATION  PROGRAM 

1981-1982 


The  AFT  EducationaJL  Research  and  Dissemination  Vrojgram  was 
designed  to  bridge  the.  gap  between  educational  research  and 
Classroom  practice.,   i^^^^^  Research  Linker  in  this  pilot; 

program,  you  have  been:  involved^^  ^ 
process  whereby  the  rWe^irch:inforinati6n  has  been  shared  with.  ; 


teachers  Via  their' uhi^  As  a  participant  in  this 


peer-to-peer-shadriiig^^  e^^  ryotix,  input  is  C|rucial  to  pur 
■  assiasraent^piv;  ef l^ctlye-. :  ■ 

>         We  :invit€i 'ydij^'f^^  on  past 

practices:  and  also?  to^^^^^^^^^^  directions  for  project 

replication.    Use  as  jbii^c^^  to  express  your 

/thouights. 


Age    C20-30>  ■  iC^  (60-  ) 


Sex         F    V  .Race 


Degree  levels  Years  of  experience  ■ ' .  l(o       .  J 

Grade /subject  area  presently  teaching 

Other  grades /subjects  taught  .     •       '  •      ■•         •.' '   


Special  titles  or:  yrof essional|  recognitioii    Teacher    Cen  ^er^^ 


ABOUT  THE  PROJECT 

Thinking  back  on  the  findings  from  the  research  studies  shared 
with  you  in  this  project,  what  is  yoyt  feeling  about  the  ' 
usefulness  of  this  information  to  yoilr  classroom  practice? 
(Check  where  appropriate.) 


Evertsonp  Emmer,  Anderson. 
Beginning  of  the  Year 
Classroom  Management 

a.  Classroom  readiness  and 
room  arrangement 

b.  Rules,  procedures  aiid 
consequences 


Most  Least 
Useful      Useful'  Useful 


2.  Kounin. 

Discipline  and  Group  Management 

,         -0  -  . 

a*    With-it-ness  and  overlapping 

b.  Smoothness  and  momentiim 

c.  Group  focus  and  account-  , 
ability 

d.  Avoiding  satiation 

e»    Valence  and  challenge 
arousal 


3,.    Brophy  ,  Good,  Grows  >  et  al. 
Teaching  Effectiveness 


a. 

; Direct.!^ 

b. 

Instjructional  functions 

c* 

Pacing.^:                 .  j'; 

d. 

Student  success  rate 

e. 

Teacher  questioning 

/ 

t/ 

f . 

Turn-taking 

1/ 


1/ 


(Check  where  appropriate.) 

4 .    Brophy . 

,  Teacher  Praise 

a.  Specificity 

b.  Contingency 

c.  Distribution 

d.  Credibility 


Most  Least  • 

Useful     Useful  Useful 


Berliner,  Fisher,  Stallings, 
et  al. 

Time  on  Task 

a.  Allocated  time 

b.  Engaged  time  „ 

c.  Academic  learning  time 


✓ 


B. 


Use  this  space  to  make  specific  conments  about  individual  research 
concepts  that  you  did,  or  did  not ,.  find  useful; 


Study 


£ver+son 


phy    isf  , 


C.    Referring  back  to  question  "A,"  which  of  the  research  concepts  did  .^f 
you  most  often  share  with  other  teachers?  vj 


Concept 

ClaSSt^ccm  VeGditoess,  room 


.■7".>i,;t< 


-.■.'■••'yfM 


D.     In  your  interactions  with  teachers, 

•  1.    With  whom,  did  you  share  the  information?     (i.e.,  type  of 

teacher:     new,  in  trouble,  curio^ls,  etc*  ) 

2.  With  how  many  teachers  do  you  estimate  that  you  have  shared 
♦  the  research?         !6c  -f- 

3.  How  did  this  "sharing"  come  about? 

a.    You  approached  them  because  you  saw  a  need. 


They  approached  you  because  they  heard  about  or 

saw  -evidence  of  use  of  your  new  classroom  strategies. 


c*  They  approached  you  because  they  needed  help. 

 l/.    d.  They  approached  you  because  they  trusted  you. 

 1^    e.  You  conducted  a  workshop  or  ,meeting. 

  f .  The  principal  requested  that  you  share  the  information. 

  g.  The  principal  referred  teachers  to  you. 

 h.    You  conducted  informal  discussions  about  the  research 

information  ^ith  people  you  know, 

  i.    You  left  some  of  the  research  materials  in  faculty 

lounge  areas  and  teachers  became  interested. 

^         j.  Other  

E.     Referring  to  question  '^D,"  did'  you  U5^<!:  ^-^iy  particular  way  of 
sharing  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  o  :bers?  Explain. 


F.     In  general,  what  kind  of  feedback  did  you  receive  from  teachers 
about^the  ugefulness  of  the  research  information?  (Circle  one.) 


ERLC 


Very  useful  ;  Useful  Not  Dryiful 

Specifics?  9)Ui^,i^^  .cuoau^ui  .^^^^uM^ .  ^  y^^^^^  ^i^^^^^>f^^^->^<^ 

:  ■  1€5 


Please  give  your  reactions  to  the  ways  in  which  the  research 
was  disseminated  to  you  as  a  TRL.  (Check  where  ai^ropriate. ) 

Most  Least 
Helpful    Helpful  Helpful 

!•     Receiving  the  research  information  ^ 
in  "translated"  summary  form 


i/ 


2.  Receiving  and  reading  the  research 
sunmaries  before  the  scheduled 
training  sessions 

3.  Meeting  at  regularly  scheduled 
intervals  for  prescribed  periods 
of  time  to  work  with  the  research 

4.  Participating  in  problem-solving,  ^/ 
discussion-oriented  sessions  to 
review  the  research 

5.  Amplifying  understanding  of  the 
research  concepts  via  training 
activities  (role-playing,  simula- 
tions »  etc.) 

5,     Having  training  sessions  conducted  g/ 
under  union /teacher-center  spon- 
sorship as  opposed  to  school 
administration 

H*  did  this  training  differ  from  other  inservicing  you've  had? 


!•     After  training,  indicate  the  degree  to  which  you  felt  adequately 
prepared  to  perform  in  your  role  as  Teacher  Research  Linker. 
(Check  where  appropriate.) 

111 

Itl^^^^    y^-'^'P-a-y'^d  Prepared 

1.  Research  information  " 

2.  Role  as  trainer     ^  ^ 
Comments 


EKLC 


J,     What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  improving  the  TRL  training 
.process  in  this  program? 


K.     When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  you  actually  begin  to 
disseminate  the  research  information? 

.  L.     What  is  your  feeling  about  the  level  of  support  given  to  you 

by  the  project  staff  in  your  efforts  to  disseminate  at  building 
or  wide-scale  levels?  (Check  wbere  appropriate.) 

Most  Not 
Adequate    Adequate  Adequate 

1,  Materials  ^ 

2,  Consultations 

3,  On-site  visits 

4,  Presentations 

M.     What  additional  support,  if  any,  would  have  been  helpful? 


N.     Now  that  the  project  has  officially  ended,  what  kind  of  support 
do  you  feel  you  would  need  to  continue  in  your  role  as  a  TIUj? 


Are  you  willing  to  continue  in  your  role  as  TRL?    Yes  UJ    No  LJ 


er|c  ifi-^ 


Describe  the  Tvays  in  which  your  attitude  toward  educational 
research  has  changed. 


How  has  the*  research  inf  ormatioa  af, 
a  teaching  professional? 


How  do  your  building  a 
to  you  as  "the  dAssei 


istrator  and/or  your  peers  respond 
"  of  research-based  information? 


What  out-of-the-classroom, opportxinities  have  been  afforded  you 
as  a  result  of  your  involvement  in  the  project? 


Have  you  received  any  other  rewards  and  incentives  as  a  result 
of  your  involvement  in  the. project?  Describe. 


What  kinds  of  rewards;  if  any^  do  you  think  TRLs  should  receive? 

'  168 


'Vcu;^  70U  .ia.v0  ^ouad  tt^e  ieromrloa       uMfuI  vtcbout  Che  scheduled 
:i^cus^xca  Mcsiootf?    Thx:  ha<^.70ur  roL^  xai-TRL  donm  ia  terms  oi  rour 
r^ixc-^Qsaip  rhe  cticiiers  la  ?our  buildlaf?    How  J;xv«  you  ua«d 

zz^  i:i:!3r3XCioa  viti  ociers?  ietrdbacic  hive  you  received?  ^  *  . 

The  scheduled  discus5.bn  sessions   -we];*  '■'^P°'"^^!J^> /^^^^ 
a  for   further-  Wb+ron-  of.  ^  research  ^.  terrns  ^^^PP'V•^ 

concep+5    -to  "rwl-  s.'toat.ons,        eyp^ndihg  or  dei.m.tmg  concepts  based 
on    our    life  experience. 

If  has  occured  lt>        +^vaf  noon?  of  Ihc  discuss.o^  sess.on  -f.me 
T«ve    beS^      better  5pent   '.n   strudtured    ocfiv.+.e*  wK.cl. 
woiy    'n  -Pact   be    dry  runs*  of  techniqufs/actn/iTies  which  ^wlf . 
then  be  used  teacher*  ih  scKods    Convense(y/  ^""^  ^•^^^u*  u 

spent  re>/i«w»nq  -teyf  walerltxl  .v,h,ch  has  (already,  been  read  by  each  TPri- 
Cin  fldvdnce  seaa'or^),  or  surely  should/ couia  hove,  been 

My.  role  m  +erms  of;  my  relQt,oo5h-.p  W.^  o+her       ^ti^  iirr^p^ 

Ho«         70ur  &txitud#  tovurd  Msearcb  eh&aeedl?    ?gw  bu  tb«  laforsation 
eaisa<ic#d  TOUT  smht^mzmmm  u'^a-  reccbiJic  prof •saiosal?    Wb&t  our'-o£-tbe- 
el&ssrooc!  opporcualtlM  bare  bees  &£ford*d  you  as  &  result  of  your 
lavolveowflt  la  zhm  projset?    Has  yoa  profssslooat  ''aetw^k"  videaad? 

canb^pr«Vcal  X  also  -no«v  apprea<^« 

ols/W^  confcrcnos  as  an  cffshoot  de+oiJs  vgere  surely 

piSvM'ng  ,  advertising  ,  orrang.n^  and  coordinating  7 

*piu5*!$'  -for  me.  ? 

I  hove  beco^'  a  ry^erribsr  of  A.6.R.A.  V,S  «  r«ol+ spo«orsh.p 
(and  encoo«.gemen+)of  S-  Vc'+ch,  AFT. 


16^ 


  1:::-**-*:       K  2  ot  ^ 

.^^T^.veT.JTe'^X'^f.on    presented  Cw,«,.  ^  -^o^hshed  W- 
W  fvo.o.Wa^,)  "^y  |SS^^  expressed 
Artt-        doys  of  school      JfTt^rl^m  ard  w<,nf«i  to  "t^.anqe 
displeasure,         i^  opfeanxn^  ^.J^Zt  n^^assar-ly  be.  based  on^ 

tjS^  7  ^-^Ik       i  Pton  for  rcom  orrar<}en^r. 


/on  • 


I  \ 
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T.  What  qualities  do  you  feel  are  necessary  for  teachers  who  are 
I        interested  in  becoming  TRLs? 


tJ*  -  Since  finding  time  to  be  involved  is  always  a  problem  with 
leadership  t3rpes,  what  suggestions  do  you  have  regarding  the 
scheduling  of  time  for  participation  in  EB&D  training  sessions 
and  dissemination  activities? 

V.    What  are  additional  areas  of  research  in  which  you  or  your 
colleagues  may  be  interested?. 


W.      Are  there  any  other  statements  you  would  like  to  make  about  the 
project  that  were  not ''included  in  this  evaluation?  CPlease 
state  here.>     '       ;^  - 


TEACHER  RESEARCH  LINKERS 
PROJECT  EVALUATION 
OF  THE 

AFT  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DISSEMINATION  PROGRAM 

1981  -  1982 


The  AFT  Educational  Research  and  Dissemination  Program  was 
designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  educational  research  and 
classroom  practice •    As  a  Teacher  Research  Linker  in  this  pilot 
program,  you  have  been  involved  in  a  unique  dissemination 
process  whereby  the  research  iufarraation  haa  been  shared  with 
teachers  via  their  union  structure.     As  a  participant  in  this  • 
peer-to-peer-sharing  experience,  your  input  is  crucial  to  our 
assessment  of  the  degree  to  which  this  process  was  effective. 

We  invite  your  candid  comments  to  help  us  reflect  on  past 
practices  and  also  to  point  out  new  directions  for  project 
replication^    Use  as  much  space  as  you  need  to  express  your 
thoughts. 


ABOUT  m 

Age    ( 20-30 )  ^0-40})  ( 40-50 ) '   (50-60 )     ( 60-  ) 
Sex       tA  Race  VAVv\Ve 

Degree  levels  -VlA^A    Years  of  experience  iH' 


Grade/subject  area  presently  teaching 

Other  grades/subjects  taught    iC->5   " 

Special  titles  or  '^ofessional  recognition   
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A. 


ABOUT  THE  PROJECT 

Thinking  back  on  the  findings  from  the  research  studies  shared 
with  you  in  this  project^  what  is  your  feeling  about  the 
usefulness  of  this  information jtp  your  classroom  practice? 
^(Check  where  appropriate.) 


Most 
Useful 


Useful 


Least 
Useful 


1.  Evert son ^  Emmerr  Anderson. 
Beginning  of  the  Year 
Classroom  Management 

a.  Classroom  readiness  and 
room  arrangement 

b.  Rules >  procedures  and 
consequences 

/      :*  " 

2.  Kounin. 

Discipline  and  Group  Management 

I  ■..  i  ■ 

a.  With-it-ness  and  overlapping 

b.  ^  Smoothness  and  momentum 

c .  Group  focus  and  accoun;t- 
abil'ity  \ 

0 

d.  Avoiding  satiation 

■  /       '  /  '■ 

e.  -  Valence  and  challenge 

arousal 


y 


y 


y 


Prophy,  Good/  Grows,  et  al. 
Teaching  Effectiveness 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 


Direct  instruction 


Instructional'  functions 
Pacing  / 

Student  success  rate 

e.  Teacher  questlqjilng 

f .  Turn-taking 


y 


y 

y 
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(Check  where  appropriate,,) 

4.  Brophy^ 

Teacher  Praise  . 


a.  Specificity 

b*  Contingency 

c.  Distribution 

d.  Credijbility 

'  .      \  "■  ■ 

5.    Berliner >  iFisherv  Stalling/ 
et  al»  r 
'   Time  on  Task 

a*    Allocated  time 

  '     .     .  7  ■.' 

b«    Engaged  time 

c.^    Academic  learning  time 


Most       "  Least 
Bseful  ■    Useful  Useful 


y 


y 

y 


B.    Use  this  space  to  makfer  specif ic  comments  about  individual  research  j 
concepts  that  you- did,  or  did. not,  find  useful.  7* 

Referring  back  to  question  "A;''  which  of  the  research  concepts  did  - 
you  most  often  share  with  other  teachers?  / 


C. 


Study 
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Concept 
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In  your  interactions  with  teachers, 

I         1.    With  whom  did  you  share  the  infonnation?    (i.e.,  type  of  * 
teacher:    new,  in  trouble,  curious,  etc.)  \ 

2.  With  how  many  teachers  do  you  estiinate  that  you  have  shared 
the  research?  ^'IR 

3.  How  did  this  "sharing"  come  about?  ^- 

^    a.    You  approached  them  i^ecause  you  saw  a  need. 

They  approached  you  because  they  heard  about  or 
saw  evidence  of  use  of  your  new  classroom  strategies* 

They  approached  you  bdcause  they  needed  help . 

They  approached  you  because  they  trusted  you. 

Tou  conducted  a  worJcshop  or  meeting. 

The  principal  requested  that  you  share  the  informatioA* 

The  principal  referred  teachers  to  you. 
•  •  • ,  \  -   .  ■  'o  . 

You  conducted  informal  discussions  about  the  research 
information  with  people  you  know. 


You  left  some  of  the  research  materials  in  faculty 
lounge  areas  and  teachers  became  interested. 


J.  Other 


E.  Referring  to  questioif '"D>"  did  you  use  any  particular  way  of 
sharing  to  a  much  greater- degree  than  others?  Explain. 

F.  In  general,  what -kind  of  feedback  did  yoli  receive  from  teachers 
about  the  usefulness  of  the  research  Information?  (Circle  one.^)  . 


Useful                    Not  Useful. 
Specifics?    ■   '    '  " 


Please  give  your  reactions  to  the  ways  in  which  the  research 
was  disseminated  to  you  as  a  TRL.  (Check  where  appropriate.) 


!•    Receiving  the  research  information 
in  "translated"  summary  form 

2.  Receiving  and  reading  the  research 
summaries  before  the  scheduled 
training  sessions 

3.  Meeting  at  regularly  scheduled 
intervals  for  prescribed  periods 
of  time  to  work  with  the  research 

o 

4.  Participating  in  problem-solving, 
'  discussion-^orlented  sessions  to 


Most  Least 
Helptul  helpful  Helpful 

7 


review  the  research  ^(y 


5.    Amplifying  understanding  of  the 
research  concepts  via  traihing 
activities  (role-playing,  simula- 
tions/ etc, ) 

'\'  • 

5.    Having  training^  sessions  conducted 
under  union/teacher-center  spon^ 
sorship  as  opposed  to  school 
administration 


H.  How  did  this  training  differ  from  other  inservicing  you*ve  had? 

I.  After  training,  indicate  the  degree  to  which  you  felt  adequately 
prepared  to  perform  in  your  role  as  Teacher  Research  Linker* 
(Check  where  appropriate. )  v 

/.Weir  '111 
.  Prepared    Prepared  Prepared 

1.  Research  information 

2.  Role  as  trainer 
Comments 


K. 


M. 


W^at  suggestions  do  you  have  for  improving  the  TRL  training 
process  in  this  program? 

When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  you  actually  beg^n  to 
diWseminate  the  research  information? 


Whali|  is  your  feeling  about  the  level  of  support  given  t6  you 
by  the  project  staff  in  your  efforts  to  disseminate  at  ^uilding 
or  wide-rscale  levels?  (Check  where  appropriate.) 

!  '  Most  No^ 

Adequate    Adequate  Adequate 

1.  Materials 

.  ■  .  y 

2.  Consultations  .  - 

3.  On-site  visits 

4.  Presentations 


What  additional  support,  if  any,  would  have  been  helpful? 

TAoJru-^  A-u^i^  ^v>YL^   G>JtLKov^>  ^^r^ 


N.    Now  that  the  project  has  officially  ended,  what  kind  of  support' 
do  you  feel  you  would  need  to  continue  in  your  role  as  a  TIUj? 


Are'  you  willing  to  continue  in  your  role  as  TEL?  Yes 


No  LJ 


ERIC 


Describe  the  ways  In  whlcb  your  attitude  toward  educational 
research  has  changed • 


^  ■ 

I 


How  has  the  research  Information  affected  your  self -^esteem  as 
a  teaching  prof es8lona,l? 


How  do  your  building  admlnlsty'a^tor  and/or  your  peers  respond 
to  you  as  "the  disseminator"  of  reseai;ch-based  information? 


What  o\it-of-the-clasQroom. opportunities  have  been  afforded  you 
as  a  result  of  your  involvement  in  the  project?  - 


Have  you  received  any  other  rewards  and  incentives  as  a  result 
o^  your  involvement  in  the  project?  describe. 


What  kinds  6"f-- rewards,  if  any,  do  you  think  TRLs  should  receive? 


What  qu^Alities  do  you  feel  are  necessary  for  teachers  who  are 
interested  in  becoming  TRLs? 


Since  finding  time  to  be  involved  is  always  z  problem  with 
leadership  types,  "^^hat  suggestions  do  you  have  regarding  the 
scheduling  of  time  for  participation  in  EKiD  training  sessions 
and  dijssemination  activities? 


W     ^A^mA  ^^^^^    i^-^;sJ^  ^ 


What  are  additional  areas  of  research  in  which  you  or  your 
colleagues  may  be  interested? 


Are  there  any  other  statements  you  would  like  to  make  about  the 
project  that  were  not  included  in  this  evaluation?  (Please 
state  hereO 


TEACHER  RESEARCH  LINKERS 
°ROJhC  ■  EVALUATION 
.  OF  THE 

AFT  EDUCATION.  ^EARCH  AND  DISSEMINATION  PROGRAM 

1981  -  1982 

The  AFT  Educational  Research  and  Dissemination  Program  was 
designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  educational  research  and 
classroom  practice.     As  a  Teacher  Research  Linker  in  this  pilot  | 
progrram,  you  have  been  involved  in  a  unique  dissemination  | 
process  whereby  the  research  information  has  been  shared  with 
teachers  via  their  Pinion  structure.     As  a  participant  in  this  i 
peer-to-peer-s6aring:  experience^  your  input  is  crucial  to  our 
assessment  of  the  degree  to  which  this  process  was  effective. 

We  invite  your  candid  comments  to  help  us  reflect  on  past 
practices  and  also. to  point  out  new  directions  for  project 
replication.     Use  as  much  space  as  you  need  to  express  your 
thoughts. 

ASQUT  YOV 

Age     (20-30)     (30-40)    (^0-^^P    (50-60)     (60-  ) 

Sex  ^  Race  ~i//'liA.if^  

Degree  levels  Years  of  experience 

Grade /subject  area  presently  teaching     !;  ^RT  

Other  grades/subjects  taught  ^\(t'Y.    -    H-S  •  

Special  titles  or  professional  recognition  Qc/LTu/^ /^U    fi^T5  Coor6\^ '^(^^^Y 

ffVxvxVtxtori  CoofdinQ-i-or  XTALi.Qnj    vAev-iTcig^t:  \X)zeJc^  i9Sf   ^  ^J:>4aaA 

ISO  . 

o    — ' 
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ABOUT  THE  PROJECT 


Thinking  back  on  the  findingrs  from  the  research  studies  shared 
with  you  in  this  project,  what  is  your  feeling  about  the 
usefulness  of  this  information  to  your  classroom  practice? 
(Check  where  appropriate.) 


Evertson^  Emmer,  Anderson. 
Beginning  of  the  Year 
Classroom  Management 

a.  ClassrooKi  readiness  and 
room  arrahgemei: 

b.  Rules,  procedures  and 
consequences: 


Most 
Useful 


Useful 


Least 
Useful 


2.  Kourin. 

Discipline  and  Group  Management 

a.     With-it-ness  and  overlapping 

b^     Smoothness  and  momentum 

c.  Group  focus) and  account-, 
ability 

d.  Avoiding  satiation 

e.  Valence  and  challenge 
arousal 


y 
y 


3.     Brophy,  Good,  Grows,  et  al. 
Teaching  Effectiveness 

a.  Direct  instruction 

b*  Instructional,  functions 

c»  Pacing 

d.  Student  success  rate 

e.  Teacher  questioning 

f.  Turn-taking 


(Check  where  appropriate.) 


Most 
Useful 


Useful 


Laast 
Useful 


4.  Brophy. 
Teacher  Praise 

a.  Specificity 

b.  Contingency 

c.  Distribution 

d.  Credibility 

5.  Berliner,  Fisher,  Stallings, 
et  al » 

Time  on  Task 

a.  Allocated  time 

b .  Engaged  time 

c.  Academic  learning  time 


.4^ 


B.  Use  this  space  to  malSse  specific  comments  about  iisdivldual  research 
concepts  that  you  did,  or  did  not,  find  useful. 

C.  Referring  back  to  question  "A,"  whicn  of  the  research  concepts  did 
you  mOst  often  share  with  other  teachers? 


Study 


Concept 
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\ 


D.  In  your  interactions  with  teachers, 

1.  With  whom  did  you  share  the  information?     (i.e.,  type  of 
teacher:     new,  in  t:roubl^^9  curious,  etc.)  ^  >5(^ 

"iuuiA)  -  cuv^^^^^^  XL^uU^CA^  ^x^^^a^A^c^       ^  f^^ 

2.  With  how  many  teachers  do  you  estimate  that  you  have  shared 
the  research?   

3.  How  did  this  "sharing"  come  about? 

a.     You  approached  them  because  you  saw  a  need. 

  b.     They  approached  you  because  they  heard  about  or 

saw  evidence  of  use  of  your  new  classroom  strategies. 

 ^/    c.  They  approached  you  because  they  needed  help.  \ 

y  d.  They  approached  you  because  they  trusted  you. 

  e.  You  conducted  a  workshop  or  meeting. 

  f .  The  principal  requested  that  you  share  the  information 

g.  The  principal  referred  teachers  to  you. 

  ho     You  conducted    r  formal  discussions  about  the  research 

information  wi      people  you  know. 

  i.     You  left  some  of  the  research  xT^aterials  in  faculty' 

lounge  areas  and  .teachers  became  interested. 

  j.   Other  chct  ^ c^e  £>a>^ 

E.  *   Referring  to  question -^^D,'*  ' did*  you  use  any  particular  way  of 

sharing  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  others?  Explain. 

^  x^^^i^  ^^^^  > 

F.  In  |^n,eral,  what/kind  of  feedback  did.  you  receive  from  teachers 
about  i^J^e  usefulness  of  the  research  information?  (Circle  one.) 

Very  useful  Useful  .        Not  Useful  . 

Specifics?      <^^?^^t<^i^     :^haxJjtyLA^  ^J^a^^    yd^O^  ^^O'-jU^K. 


■^o       "  •-■      ■  •  ■  ■  •  ^:    •  '  ..  183 
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G,     Please  give  your  roactions  to  the  ways  in  which  the  research 
was  disseminated  to  you  as  a  TRL.  (Check  where  appropriate.) 

Most  Least 
Helpful    Helpftl  Helpful 

1.     Receiving  the  research  information  y 
in  ''translated"  summary  form 


2.  Receiving  and  reading  the  research 
summaries  before  the  scheduled 
training  sessions 

3.  Meeting  at  regularly  scheduled  ^ 
intervals  for  prescribed  periods 

of  time  to  work  with  the  research 

4.  Participating  in  problem-solving,  ^ 
discussion-oriented  sessions  to 
review  the  research 

5.  Amplifying  understanding  of  the  ^ 
research  concepts  via  training 
activities  (role-playing^  simula- 
tions, etc.  ) 

5. 


Having  training  sessions  conducted  / 
imder  union /teacher-center  spon-  ^ 
sorsbip  as  opposed  to  school 
administration 

.' .  ■ 

H.    How  j^id  this  training  dif fei\  from  other  inservic^^:  you*ve  had? 

Af tei   training,  indicate  the  degree  to  which  you  felt  adequsLtely 
prepared  to  perform  in  your  role  as  Teacher  Research  Linker. 
(Check  where  appropriate*)  v  - 

Well  •  ^111 

Prepared    Prepared  Prepared 

1.  Kesearch  inf qijpciiation  i/^ 

2.  Ro^e  as  trainer  .  ^ 

Commen  t  s    ^^^^^^g^iiil    y^^yL^A^H^r?'yC^^  ,^^it^  /^dL'4.<^e>U^ 
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J.    What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  improving  the  TRL  training 
process  in  this  program? 


When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  you  actually  begin  to 
disseminate  the  research  information? 


What  is  your  f e    -ing  about  the  level  oi  support  given  to  you 
by  the  project  staff  in  your  efforts  to  disseminate  at  building 
or  wide-scale  levels?  (Check  where  appropriate.) 

Most  Not 
Adequate    Adequate  Adequate 


1.  Materials 

2.  Consultations 

3.  On-site  visits 

4.  Presentations 


M.     What  additional  support,  if  any,  would  have  been  helpful? 


N. 


Now^hati  th^  project  has  officially  ended,  what  kind  of  support 
do  you  feel  you  would  need  to  continue  in  your  role  as  a  TRL? 

Are  you  willing  to  continue  in  your  role,  as  TRL?    Yes  No  LJ 

Why?   >J  -^^^     ^  ^ 
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Describe  the  ways  in  which  your  attitude  toward\ educational 
research  has  changed. 


How  has  the  research  information  affected  your  self-esteem  as 
a  teachiug  professional? 


V 


Q.    Box-?  do  your  building  administrator  and/or  your  peers  respond 
to  you  as  "the  disseminator"  o.?  research-based  information? 


H.     What  out-of-the--classroom. opportunities  have  been  afforded  you 
as  a  result  ot  your  involvement  in  the  project? 


sJ    Hnvis  you  r^ceiveu  any  other  rewards  and  irlcent  i'it^^es  as  a  result 
of  your  in^'olvcment  in  tbe  prefect?  Describe. 


\ 


a. 


What  qualities  do  you  feel  are  necessary  for  teachers  who  are 
interested  in  be'coming  TRts? 


i        ■  ' 

/  ■    '■■^  • 

Since  finding  time  to  be  involved  is  always  a  problem  with 
leadership  tWes,  what  suggestions  do  you  have  regarding  the 
scheduling  of/time  for  participation  in  ERiD  training  sessions 
and  dissemination  activities?.  •  , 


V.     What  are  additional  areas  of  research  in  v/iir.ch  you  or  your 
colleagues  may  be  interested? 


W.      Are  there  any  other  statements  .  you  would  like  to  make  about  the 
project  that  were  not  included  in  this  evaluation?  (Pleiase 
stat^  here. )        ,  ^.  | 


TEACHER  RESEARCH  UlNKERS 
PROJECT  E^A'LUAJ I  ON 
OF  THE 

AFT  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND/DISSEMINATION  PROGRAM 

.  1981  -  1982 


The  AFT  Educational  Research  and  Dissemination  Program  was 


designed  '^.a  bridge  the  gap  bet-ween  educational  research  and 
clasisroom  practice!.    As  a  Teacher  Research  Linker  in  this  pilot 
program,  you  have  been  involved  ia  a  unique  dissemiriatioh' 
process  whereby  the  research  information  has  been  shared  with 
teachers  via/ their  union  structure.     As  a  participant  in  this 
.peer-'fco-peer-sharing  exper^ience,  your  input  is  crucial  to  our_,^' 
assessment  of  the  degree  to  which  this  process  w^^  effective- 

; We  invite  your  candid  comments  to  help-^s-refllect  on  pasyl 
practices  and  also  to  point  out  new  directions  lov  project 
replication. y  Use  as  much  space  as  you  need  to  express  your 
thoughts.  / 


/ 


ABOUT  YOU/ 

Age  (20/3O) 
Sex 


(30-40)     (40-50)     C50&^60)     (60-  ) 
Race   , 


T 


Degree  levels   ^//(S-r^X  Years  of  experijence 

•  // 
ubject  area  presently  teaching       //  ■ 

/-  /      ■  • 

.des/ subjects  taught     7-  /^L  STf' 


cities  or  professional  reco^gnitioni    Z)gtat'>i^      /  c^o/.'*^ 
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AfiQUT  THE  PROJECT 


Thinking  back  on  the  findinps  froirr  the  research  studies  shared 
with  you  in  this  project,  what  is  your  feeling  about  the 
usefulness  of  this  information  to  your  classrooin  practice? 
(Check  where  appropriate.) 


1.    Evert  son,  Enuner,  Anderson. 
Beginning  of  the  Year 
Classrooin  Management 

a.    Classroom  readiness  and 
room  arrangement^ 


b.    Rules,  procedures  and 
consequences 


'Most| 
Usefial 


Least 
Usefujl-  Useful 


2.  Kounin. 

Discipline  and  Group  Management 

a.  Witb-it-ness  and  overlapping 

b.  Smoothness  and  momentum 

c.  Group  *^focus  and  account- 
ability 

d.  Ayoiding  satiation! 

/••■■' 

e.  Vaxence  and  challenge 

arousal 

f  . 

3.  Brophy,  Good,  Grows,  et  al» 
Teaching  Effectiveness 


a.  Direct  instruct i/on  / 
h.    :  Instructional  functions 

c.  Pacing 

/     ■  ■ 

d.  Student  success  .rate 

-/  "/      ;     '  : 

e.  Teacher  questioning 

f.  Turn-taking  I 


\ 


[  \ 

'Most  '  Least  | 

(Check  where  appropriate.)  Useful      Useful  ^  Useful  I 


4y  ^  Brophr . 
I    Teacher  Praise 

,        a.  opecificity  > 

b.  Contingency 

c.  ib^stribution 

d.  Crjdibility  ; 

5.    Berliner,  Fisher,  Stallings, 
et  al. 

Timel on  Task  ' 

:  .  \ 

'  .  ,  ■      .  \ 

a.    Allocated  time  \ 


b.    Engaged  time 

Academic  learning . time 


.J 


B.     Use  this  space  to  make  specific  comments  about  individual  research 
concepts  that  you  did,  or  did  not,  find  useful. ; 


I. 


C.     Referring  back  to  question  "A,"  which  of  the  research  concepts  did 
you  most  often  share  with  other  teachers? 

Study  Concept 


In  your  interactions  with  teachers, 

!•    With  whom  did  you  share  the  information?     (i.e.,  typ^  of 
teacher:    new,  in  trouble,  curious,  etc.) 

2.  With  how  many  teachers  do  you  estimate  that  you  have  shared 
the  research?     O  Z>  

3.  How  did  this  "sharing"  come  about? 

  a.    You  approached  them  because  you  saw  a  need. 

j^y^ They  approached  you  because  they  heard  about  or 

saw  evidence  of  use  of  your  new  classroom  straliegies. 

  c.    They  approached  you  because^ they  needed  help. 

They  approached  you  because  they 'trjusted  you. 

e.    You  conducted  U  workshop  or  meeting^!. 

The^  principal  requested  that  you  share  the  information 

The  principal  referred  teachers  to  you. 


f . 
h. 


You  conducted  informal  discussions  about  the  research 
inforaation  with  people  you  know.  j 


i.    You  left  some^Aof  the  research  mat er/^Lals  in  faculty 
lounge  area^^^hd  teachers  became  Interested. 


j .  Other 


Referring  to  question  *'*D 


"  did  you  use  any  particular  way  of 


sharing  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  others?  Explain, 


In  general,  what  kind  of 
about  the  usefulness  of 

Very  useful 

Spec  if  ics?"   •  ^ 


feedback  did  you  receive  from  t6s*H::hers 
the  research  information?  (Circle  one.) 


Not  Useful 


Please  give  your  reactions,  to  the  ways  in  which  the  research 
was  disseminated  to  you  as  a  TEL.  (Check  where  appropriate.) 

Most  Least 
^  '   Helpful    .Helpful  Helpful 

1.  Receiving  the  research  information 
in  "translated"  summary  form  ^ 

2.  Receiving  and  reading  the  research 
fsmnmaries  before  the  scheduled  \ 
tx^ainlng  sessions  \ 

*  ■  ^ 

Meeting  at  i sgularly  scheduled 
•  intervals  for  prescribed  periods 
of  time  to  work  with  the. research 

Participating  in  problem-solving , 
discussion-*oriented  sessions  to 
review  the  research 

5.  '  Amplifying  understanding  of  the 
research  concepts  via  training 
activities  (role--playing,  simula- 
tions, etc.) 

^  '  '  .  ",     ■  ' .  •  "  '' 

5.    Having  training  sessions  conducted 
"^under  union/ teacher-center  spon* 
sorshlp  as  opposed  to  school 
administration 


.How  did  this  training  differ  from  other  inserviclng  you've  had? 


After  training,  indicate  the  degree  to  which  you  felt  adequately 
pi*epared  to  perform  in  your  role  as  Teacher  Research  Linker. 
(Check  wher^  appropriate.) 

•  .  ^  .  T?ell  111.  . 

Prepared    Prepared  Prepai*ed 

1.  Research  iliformation 

2.  Role  as  xrainer 


Comments 


-3^ 
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What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  improving  the  TRL  training 
process  in  this  program? 


When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  you  actually  begin  to 
disseminate  the  research  information? 


What  is  your  feeling  about  the  level  of  support  given  to  you 
by  the  project  staff  in  your  efforts  to  disseminate  at  building 
or  wide-scale  levels?  (Check  where  appropriate.)  ^ 

Most  Not 
Adequate    Adequate  Adequate 

1.  Materials  ^'^^ 

2.  Consultations.  -  . 

3.  On-site  visits  ^^^^ 

4.  Presentations 

What  additional  support,  if  any,  would  have  been  helpful? 


Now  that  the  project  has  officially  ended,  what  kind  of  support 
do  you  feel  you  would  need  to  continue  in  your  role  as  a  TRL? 


Are  you  willing  to  continue  in  your  role  as  TRL?  Yes  No  U 
Why?  ,   
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I 


0.     Describe  the  ways  in  which  your  attitude  toward  educational 
research  has  Qhanged. 


P.     How  has  the  research  Information  affected  your  self-esteem  as 
a  teaching  professional?  ' 


Q.     How  do  your  building  administrator  and/or  your  peers  respond 
to  you  as  "the  disseminator"  of  research-based  information? 


R.     What  put-of-the-classroom  opportunities  have  been  afforded  you 
as  a  result  of  your  involvement  in  the  project? 


S.     Have  you  received  any  other  rewards  and  inc^Htf  ives  as  a  result 
of  your  Involvement  in  the  project?  Descri 


What  kinds  of  rewards,  if  any,  do  you  think  TRLs  should  receive? 
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T.    ffhat  qualities  do  you  feel  are  necessary  for  teachers  who  are 
interested  in  becoming  TRLs? 


U.    Since  finding  time  to  be  involved  is  always  a  probien  with 
leadership  types,  what  suggestions  do  you  have  regarding  the 
scheduling  of  time  for  partrcipiation  in  ER&D  training  sessions 
and  dissemination  activities?  * 


V.    What  are  additional  areas  of  research. in  ^hich  you  or  your 
colleagues  may  be  interested?. 


W       Are  there  any  other  statements  you  would  like  to  make  about  the 
project  that  were  not  included  in  this  evaluation?  (Please 
state  h&re.) 
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TEACHER  RESEARCH  LINKERS 

PROJECT  EVALUATION  .  , 

OF  THE 

AFT  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DISSEMINATION  PROGRAM 

.        '  1981-1982 


The  AFT  Educational  jlesearch  and  Dissemination  Program  was 
desigfu^d  to  bridge  the  gap  between  educational  research  and 
cllissroom* practice.    As^  a  Teacher  Research  Linker  in  this  pilot 
program,  yoa  have  been  involved  in  a  unique  dissemination)'  ^ 
process  whereby  the* research  information  has  been  shared  with* 
teachers  via  the4.r;feUnion  structure.  participant  in  this 

peer-to-peer-isharia*g  experience,  your  Input  is  crucial  to  our 

assessmelvt  of  tlie:^^^  ; 

-    '       invite  reflect  on  past  / 

practices  and; also  to  point  put  new  directions  for  project  ^ 
replication*    Use  as  much  space  as  you  need  to  e^  your 
"thoughts*.  "       v=-  V;v  -./^^^  \    .  .       '  . 


ABOUT  YOU  : .         /C^  ^  J/)  Te^L^ 


Age    (20^30)     ( 30-40)  (60-  -  ) 

Sex      '•'         •    •         Race     '    '  ' "       '      "  *  '' 

Degree. levels  Years  of  experience 

Grade/subject  area  presently  teaching   ^ 

Other  grades*/ subjects  taught    "   " 


Special  titles  or  professional  recognition^ 


APPgT  THE  PRQyigQJ. 

l!hinklng  *back  on  the  findings  from  the  rei^earch  studies  shared  < 
with  you  in  this  project,  what-is  your  feeling  about  the   ^  . 
usefulness  of  this  information  to  3^r  alacDroem  praetioc?— -1^' 
(Check  where  appropriate.)  5T/^/=^P^  O^C'^O ^^/>7jE/VA 

\^v.  ■  '     /   /Most  j>  '  ■  Least. 

Useful'     Useful  Useful 


1.  E  vert  son,  Eimner,  Anderson. 
Beginning  of  the  Year  v 
Classroom  Management 

a.  Classroom  readiness  and 
room  arrangement 

"  ;    '     .  /"^ :  .  ^  ■ 

b .  Rules  y  procedures  and        ^  \ 
consequences  - 

••■  ^  ■  ^  '  ■  * 

2.  '   koxinin.     ^-  f 

Discipline  and  Group 'Management 

•  V    ^  .    ■  .  ^'     '  ■ 

a.    With-it-ness  and  overlapping 

b  •  *  Smoothness  and  momentuin 

c*    Group  focus  and  account- 

ability  -  ^ 

d.    Avoiding  satiation  /  V       \  ■  ^ 

e«.    Valence  and  challenge 

arousal  ^ 


3.   'Brophy,  Good',  Grows,  et  al. 
Teaching  Effectiveness^-^ 


a.  Direct  instruction  v 

b.  Instructional  functions  * 

c.  Pacing  y  ^ 

d.  Student  success  rate  «^ 

e.  Teacher  questioning  • 

f.  Turn-taking  ^  * 


Most     -  .  Least 
(Check  where  appropriate.)*  .  Useful      Useful  v  Useful 

4.    Brophy.  ^  " 

Teacher  Praise 

a.  Specificity  •         \        \       ^  \ 

b.  Contingency  \  . 

• .  I  -  .  ■    •  "  .  ■•   •  >■■■,. 

c.  Distribution 


Credibility       ^  \  v  ' 

Berliner >  Fisher ^  St allings,  .  ^ 

et  al.  .  ■  -  .      ■     ^  '  .   ■  .  .    '  ■  .  ..  . 

•^ime  on  Task  .  ,  ' 


au    Allocated  time 

.   y  ■    -        .  .  ■  -    •    .  J, 

K'  t>»    Engaged  time  -  / 

cl    Academic  learning  time  f^y^      ^  ^ 

• B»    Use  this- space  to  make  specific  consnents  about  individual  research  » 
I      concepts  that  you  did,  ox  did  i\ot,  f-4nd  useful.        *  . 

G.    Referring!  back,  to  questlon  -^'A/'^^^^  w^^  : 
I    '  yota  n»st  often  share 

■^Study'.-'.      ^ :  Concept'  -  y  /' 


D.     In  your  interactions  with  teachers, 

1.  With  whom  did  you  share  the  information?  ^'(i.e.,  type  of 
teacher:    new,  in  trouble,  curious,  etc.)  ^ 

2.  With  how  many  teachers  do  you  estimate-  that  ^ou  have  shared 
the  research?        /f^O  • 

3.  Eow  did  this  "sharing"  come  about? 


You  app^oached^  them  because  you  savi  a  need. 

They  approached  you  because  they  heard^about  or 
saw  evidence  of  use  of  your  new  clas^OTOom  sotrategies. 

They  approached  you  because  they  needed^help. 

d.  They  approached  you  because  they  trusted  you. 

e.  You  conducted  a  workshop  or  meeting.  '  ^ 
/}b     f.    The  principal,  requested  that  you  shaireHhe  information, 

^  g.    The  principal  referred  teachers  to  you. 

^  L/^h>  ^  You  conducted  informal  discussions  about  the  research 

information  with  people  you  know. 

/)J^    i.    You  left  some  of  the  research  materials  in  faculty 
lounge  areas  and  teachers  became  interested. 

ty^  .1.  Other 

"  E.    Referring  to  question' "D,"  did'  you  use  any  particular  way  of 
sharing'  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  others?  Explain. 

^F.     In  general,  what  kind  of  feedback  did  you  r.eceive  from  teachers 
about  the  usefulness  of  the  research  information?  (Circle  one.) 

Very  useful  .   .  Useful  Not  Useful 


r   st^rcifics?  iH/y^e/p,  ^/P/T^^ca/  

•  ^/uLerf  '/Ac/JrM/if2    ^Jp/i/'^y4^.   c-^  S/ia^^J7r  7 

-    ^  ■      )  '■  '  ' 
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Pletise  give  your  reactions  to  the'  ways  in  which  the  research 
was  disseminated  to  you  as  a  TRL.  (Check  where  appropriate. ) 

Most    ^  Least 
'  \ '  '  Helpful    Helpful    Helpful \ 


1.  Receiving  the  research  information 
in  "translated"  summary  form 

2.  Receiving  and  reatling  the  research 
summaries  before  the  scheduled 

*  training  sessions 


3.  Meeting  at  regularly  i^cheduled 

intervals  for  prescribe^d  periods  ^ 
of  time  to  work  with  the  research 

4.  Participating  in  problem-solving ,  : 
discussions-oriented  sessions  to 

review  the  reisearch 


5 •^—^  Amplifying  understanding  of  the 
research  concepts  via  training 
activities  (role-playing,  Simula- 
t ions 9  etc. ) 

5.    Having  training  sessions  conducted  ^ 
under  union /teacher-center  spon-  .  fy^ 
sorshlp  as  opposed  to  school 
administration 

H.  How  did  this  training  differ  from  other  inservicing  vou've  had?  - 

-A^r^i^t   -i^   «^2Xv/^  yfe^-^Aj.,  .y^^/ 

I.  After  training,  indicate  the  degree  to  which  you  felt  adequately  . 
^  prepared  to  perform  in  your  role  as  Teacher  Research  Linker. 

(Check  where  appropriate.) 

\  ;  \Well-.  :  ■  '   111'  . 

'  Prepared    Prepared    Prepared        '  - 

1.  Research  information 

2,  Role  as  trainer 


Comments 


What  siiggestions  do  you  have  lor  improving  the  TRL  training  • 
process  in  this  program?  •  ' 


K.  -  When  ar^d  under  what  circinnstances ' did  you  a^^tually  begin  to 
disseminate  the  research  information?'  /  ^/^^^^v^* 

L.    What  is  your  feeling  about  the  l^vel  of  suii>ort  given  to  you 

by  the  project  staff  in  your  efforts  to  disi^eminate  at  building 
or  wide-rscale  levels?  (Check  where  appropriate,)  ^ 

^    ' ,  ,       Most  Not 

•      o   *  -  Adequate    Adequate  Adequate 


1.  Materials 

2 «    Consult  at  ions 

3 •    On-site  visits 

4 •  Presentations 

\ 


M.    What  additional  support,  if  any,  would  have  been- helpful? 


N.    Now  that  the  project  has  9fficially  ended,  what  kind  of  support 
do  you  feel  you. would  neetd  to  continue  in  your  role^^s  a  TRL? 


I 


Are  you  willing  to  continue  in  your  role'  as  TRL?  ^Yes  ^saT^ No  LJ 
Why?  ■_   •     ■  „ — - 


o. 


Describe  the  ways  in  which  your  a-^^itude  toward  educational . 
research  has' changed.  /      V  *  ' 


How  has  the  research  infoi'iaiation  affected  your  self-esteem  as 
a  teaching  professional? 


I 


How  do  your  building' administrator  and/or  your  peers  respond 
to  you  as  "the  disseminator"  pf  research-based,  information? 


R.    What  out-of-ttie-classrpom/opportunities  have  been  afforded  you 
as  a  result  of/your  involvement  in  the  project? 


S.    Have  you  received  any  other -rewards -and  incentives  as  a  result 
of  your  involvement  in  the. project?  Describe. 


vniat  kii^ds«  of  rewards,  if  a?ny-,_  do  you  think  TRLs  should  receive? 


T.  What  qualities  do  you  feel  are  necessary  for  teachers  who  are 
^        interested  in'  becoming  TRLs? 


w. 


Since  iCiading  time  to  be  involved  is  .always  a  problem  with  "-  :  »  k; 
leadership  t3rpes,  what  suggestions!  do  you  have  regarding  the 

scheduling  of  time  for,  participant  ion  in  ER&D:  training  sessions  ;  .^-yl 

add  dissemination,  activities?   ;  >*■ 

V,    What  are  additional  areas  of  researcli  in  which  you  or  your        -  "  3^ 

colleagues  may  be  interested?     -  ^                ^               ^      >  •• />  .  >■ 


Are  there  any  other  statements  you  would  I'ike  to  make  about  the 
project-  that,  were  not  included  in  this  evaluation^  (Please 
state  here. )■        ]^^/ :.:r-y:-'.h',^-'y-.-{\''-'^^ 


'4 
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TEACHER  RESEARCH  LINKERS 

PORJECT  EVALUATION  .  „ 

-  '  OF  >HE 

AFT  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DISSEMINATION  PROGRAM 
•  \  -  ^  d      1981  -  1982; 


>     ■  • 


The AFT"  Educational  Research  and  Dissemination  Program  was  , 
designed  to  bridgie  the  gap  between  educational  research  and 
-  classroom  practice,  ,  As  a  Teacher  Research  Link'er  in  •  this  pilot  * 
"program,  you  have  been  involved  in  a  unique. dissemination 
process  whereby  the  research  information  has  been  shared  with  - 
teachers  via  their  union  structure.    As  a  participant  in  this 
pe.er- to-peer-sharing  experience,  your  input  is  cl^ucial  to  our 
asses^ent  of  the  degree  to  which  this  prDcess  was  effective. 

We  invite  your  candid  comments  ^o  help  us  reflect  on  past 
practices  and  also  to  point  out  new  directions  for  project 
^  replication.    Use  as  much  space  as  you  need^to  express  your  , 

thoughts.  ^  /  '  " 

-  ■  '  /  .' 

■  ■  -* 

^  ABOUT  m  '    \  - 

Age     (20-30)     C30-40)     (40-50)     (50-60)  (60-^) 

Sex    %s^yKa.Z£L..  Race        /^/ae/C   ■ 

Degree  levels       <  S      SO    '.     Years  of  experience      J  £^ 
Grade /subject  Area  presently  teaching 

other  grades /subjects  taught   •   


Special  titles  or  professional  recognition  


Thinking  back  on  the  findings  from  the  research  studies  sha;red 
with  you  in  this  project,  what  is  your  feeling  aljout  the 
usefulness  of  this  information  to  your  classroom  practice? 
(Check  where  appropriate*) 

Most  Least 
Useful      Useful  Useful 

1-     Evertson,  Emmer,  Anderson. 
Beginning  of  the  Year 
Classroom  Management 

a.     Classroom  readiness  and  j 
room  arrangement  ' 


b.     Rules,  procedures  and 
consequences 


e.  Teacher  questioning 

f.  Turn-taking 


2.  Kounin* 

Discipline  and  Group  Management 

a.  With-it-ness;,  and  overlapping 

b.  Smoothness  and  momentum  ^ 

c.  Group  focus  and  account- 
ability 

d.  Avoiding  satiation 

e.  Valence  and  challenge 
arousal 

3.  Brophy,  Good,  Grows,  et  al« 
Teaching  Effectiveness  * 

a.  Direct  instruction 

b.  Instructional  functions 

c.  Pacing 

d.  Student  success  rate 
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(Check  where  appropriate.) 

4.  '  Brophy.. 

Teacher  Praise 

a.  Specificity 

b.  Contingency 

c.  Distribution 

d.  Credibility 


5.     Berliner,  Fisher,  Stallings, 
et  al . 

Time  on  Task 


Most  Least 
Useful      Useful  Useful 


a.  Allocated  time 

b.  Engaged  time 

c.  Academic  learnin.g  time 


Use  this  space  to  make  specific  comments  about  individual  research 
concepts  that  you  did,  or  did  not,  JPind  useful • 

'tC^C  -/Lm^  yrw^L^   ^  ci^ffjL^S^^^'  ^  (-^ 


Referring  back  to  question  *'A,"  which  of  the  research  concepts  did 
you  most  often  share  with  other  teachers? 


Study 


Concept 


'/f 
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In  your  interactions  with  teachers, 


1.     With  whom  did  you  share  the  information?     (i.e.,  type  of 
teacher:     new,  in  trouble,  curious,  etc.) 


2.  With  how  many  teachers  do  you  estimate  that  you  have  shared 
the  research?   

3.  How  did  this  "sharing"  come  about? 

  a.     You  approached  them  because  you  saw  a  need. 

  b.     They  approached  you  because  they  heard  about  or 

saw  evidence  of  use  of'  your  new  classroom  strategies. 

  c.  They  approached  you  because  they  needed  help. 

  d.  They  approached  you  because  they  trusted  you. 

tX"  e.  You  conducted  a  workshop  or  meeting. 

y  f.  The  principal  requested  that  you  share  the  information. 
  g.  The  principal  referred  teachers  to  you. 


^    h.     You  conducted  informal  discussions  about  the  research 
information  with  people  you  know. 

  i.     You  left  some  of  th^^esealrch  materials  in  faculljy 

lounge  areas  ano^tTeach^rs  became  interested. 

  j.     Other   >   ■'  . 

Referring  to  question  '^D,"  did  you  use  any  particular  way  of 
sharing  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  others?    Explain.  \ 


In  general,  what  kind  of  feedback  did  you  receive  from  teachers 
about  the  usefulness  of  the  research  information?  (Circle  one.) 


Very  useful 


Useful 


Not  Useful 


Specifics? 
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Please  give  your  reactions  to  the  ways  in  which  the  research 
was  disseminated  to  you  as  a  TRL*  (Check  where  appropriate.) 

Most  Least 
' ; '     ;   Helpful    Helpful  HeJ-pful 

1.     Receiving  the  research  information  y 


in  "translated"  summary  form 

Receiving  and  reading  the  research 
summaries  before  the  scheduled 
training  sessions 


Meeting  at  regularly  scheduled 
intervals  for  prescribed  periods  .y" 
of  time  to  work  with  the  research 

Participating  in  problem-solving,  V 
discussion-oriented  sessions  to 
review  the  research 

Amplifying  understanding  of  the  ^ 
research  concepts  via  training 

Ivities  (role-playing,  simula- 
c     ns,  .etc. ) 


5.     Having  training  sessions  conducted 
under  union/teacher-center  spon- 
sorship as  opposed  to  school 
administration 


How  did  this  training  differ  from  other  inservicing  you've  had? 

J  ,y  ^^.^.^-^  c^y^^  ^<^</^;:—  - 

After  training,-  indicate  the  degree  to  which  you  felt  adequately 
prepared  to  perform  in  your  role  as" Teacher  Research  Linker. 
(Check  where  appropriate.)  i 


1 .  Research  informat ion 

2.  Role  as  trainer 


Well  111 
Prepared    Prepared  Prepared 


Comment s"         • -?!!^ . "^V^J^  cl,    i^h.cu.->^u_,'<^-^     'J  y^J.-Lt  .(^.f-Cny^- 


■f  n^^^JZi .  .        S     "^ci^''^^  .1^'^'  (^Itt^^i-^  ^fec  .-  Cc-yrt^^y^cJii-^.^ 


J.     What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  improving  the  TRL  training 
process. in  this  program? 


K.     When  and  under  .what  circumstances  .did  you  actua^lly  begin  to 
disseminate  the^  research  information?  ,  - 

L."    What  is' your  feeling  about  the  level  of  ..support  given"'to  you 

by  the  project  staff  in  your  efforts  to  disseminate  at  building 
or  wide-scale  levels?  (Ch^ck  where  appropriate.) 

Most  Not 
.  Adequate    Adequate  -Adequate 

1.  Materials 

2.  Consultations  ^ 

3.  On-site  visits 

4.  Presentations 


.M.     What  additional  support,  if  any,  would  have  been  helpful? 


N.     Now  that  the  project  has  officially  ended,  what  kind  of  support 
do  you  feel  you'  would  need.sto  continue  in  your  role  as  a  TRL? 


Are  you  willing-to  continue  in  your  role  as  TRL?    Yes  .N^o  jLJ 

■JiLJ^      cL^j  'j^-'-v^-  ^^f^^,  jit      i^'-^"*^'  9^  '^'^^^^ 

M   MtM^  -hi^c^  l^u^  4^  ju^  ''.^^^iA,^A> 
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Describe  the  ways  in  which  your  attitude  toward  educational 
research  has  changed.  ^  " 

"  ■:<.  ■    c.^.(  '.wQ.  L^^-  . ^..u. .cM-'^  --'r"  '  '  ' 


How  has  the  tesearch  information  affected  your  self-esteem  as- 

a  teaching  professional?    "  '   /     ■  /      •      i-  '  '  '       '  0  ^' 


\ 


How  do  your  building  administrator  and/or  your  peers  respond 

to  you  as  *'the. disseminator"  of  research-based  information?       '  y 

i  .....        ^M  yu.^^i^^^-  ^  t'-t^ 


What  out-of-the-classroom  Opportunities  have  been  afforded  you 
as  a  result  of  your  involvement  in  the  project?  .  / 


Have  you  received  any  other  rewards  .and  incentives  as  a  result 
of  your  involvement  in  th3  project?  '  Describe J 


What  kinds  of  rewards,  if  any,  do  you  think  TRI<s  should  receive? 


T.    What  qualities  do  you  feel  are  necesisary  for  teachers  who  are 
interested  in  beeomin-g  TSLs^?  -  ' 

-    LU.s^    -cw-  -.^'^  ^  -  •  ■ 


U.    Since  finding  time  to  be  involved  is  always  a  problem  with 
leadership  types,  what  suggestions  do'  you  have  regarding  the 
scheduling  of  time  for  participation  in  ER&D  training  sessions 
arfd  dissemination  activities? 


V.    What  are  additional  areas  of  research  in  which  you  or  your 
colleagues  may  be  interested?  ;      .  " 
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^  The  AFT  Erfucation&l  Research' and  Dissemination  Program  was 
designed,  to  bri<5ge  the  eBj>  between  educational  research  and 
claseroom  practice.    As  a  Teacher  Research  Linker  in  this  pilot 
progTaja^  yoi;,  .have  been  involved  in  a  unique  dissemination 
process  i^ereby  the  research  information  has  been  shirred  with 
teachers  via  their  union  structure.    As  a  participant  in  this 
peer-to->peer-sharing  experience,  your  input  is  crucial  to  oixr 
assessment  of  the  degree  to  which  this  process  was"  effective. 

We  invite  your  candid  comments  to  help  us  reflect  on  past 
practices  and  also  to  point  out  new  directions  for  project 
replication.    Use  as  much  space  as  you  need  to  express  your 
thoughts. 


ABOUT  YQU 

Age  (20-30)  (30--4Q)  (  40^^  AC50-60>\.  (60-  ) 
Sex  "^e^oivoS^e^  Racft 


Degree  Ij^els^^  V  Years  of  experience  \^€.^<^S 

Cirade/sub'ject  area  presently  teaching     "^vQ^^    (^Vc\cl^  : 
Other  grades /sub.lects  taught  \  ^  \o    g^vv<^\K,^^C^^  u^v^^^^ 
■  Special  titles  or  p^rof ession^al  recoCTitloii^^tMg}|tK 


ABOUT  THE  PROJECT  - 

Thinking. back "on  the  findings  frqin  the  research  studies  shared 
with  you  in*  this  ^xroject,  what  is  your  feeling  about  the 
usefulness  of  this  information  to  your ^classroom  practice? 
(Check  where  appropriate.) 

Mqst  LeastK 
Useful      Useful  Useful 

1.     Evertson,  Emmer,  Anderson.  '  ^  ' 

Beginning  of  the  Year  , 
Classroom  Management 

a.  Classroom  readiness  and 
room  arrangement 

b.  Rules,  procedures  and  / 
consequences  v 


2^.  Kounin. 

Discipline  and  Group  Management 

a.    With-it-ness  and  overlapping  J 

b«    Smoothness  and  moment lim 


c.  Group  focus  and  account- 
_  ability  ^, 

d.  Avoiding  satiation 

^      ■  ,         ■  ' 

e.  Valence'  and  challenge 
arousa^l 


3.    rBrophy,  Good ,  Grows ,  et  al. 
Teaching  Effectiveness 


a.  Direct  instruction 

b.  Instructional  functions 
cf.     Pacing  -  ^ 


d.  Student  success  rate  .  \, 

V 

e.  Teacher  questioning     '  . 

f.  Turn-taking 


*  Most  Leasf 

(Check  where  appropriate.)  Useful      Useful  Useful 

4.     Brophy.  ,  .     ;  • 

■  Teacher  Praise  V 


a.  Specificity 

b.  Contingency 

c.  Distribution 

d.  .  Credibility 


1/ 


5.     Berliner,  Fisher,  Stallings, 

et  al.  J/' 
Time  on  Task  *  ' 


a.  A^Llocated  time 

b.  Engaged  time 

C'.    Academic  learning  time 


B.  Use  this  space  to  make  specific  comments  about  individual  jpesearch 
concepts  that  you  did,  or  did  not,  find  useful..  ,  v  >V     >  . 

C.  Referring  back  to  question  "A,"  which  pf  the  r^isearch  concepiys  did 

you  most  often  shape  with  other  teacti(^rs?  '    : /  J- 

Study  Concept 
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*D.     In  yoilr  interact ipns  with  teachers, 

"     1.    With  whom  did  you  ishare  the  information?     (i.e.,  type  of 
tea-Cher:     new,  in  trouble,  curious,  etc.)  . 

2.  With  how  many  teachers  do  you  estimate  that  you  havei  shared 
the  research?  cv vv\tfj^eW  a  &.oi^e^y^ 

3.  How  did  this  "sharing"  come  about?     *      .  . 

  a.    You  approached  them  because  you  saw  a  heed. 

n/      b.    They  approached  you  because  they  heard  about  of 

V   saw  evidence  of  utee  of  your  new  classroom  strategies. 

\       '  '  .  • 

^   c.  They  approached  you  because  they  needed  help. 

  d.  They  approached  you  because  they  trusted  you. 

 ^  e.  You.  conducted  a  workshop  or  meeting.    .  -  .  '"^ 

,    ±.  The  principal  requested  that  you  share  the  information. 

^*    g.  The  principal' referred  teachers  to  you. 

\/     h.    You  conducted  informal  discussions  about  the  research 
information  with  people  you  know; 

y/    i.    You  left  some  of  the  research  materials  in  faculty 
lounge  areas  and  teachers  became  interested.  • 

 '     j  .      OtherTSl  UL'S'fe'^    VA^Ofyr\g^»VX.  ^^<JL^^^Y^Q  \^\e.Q.  ^o^ 

E.~' Referring  to  question  "D,"  did  you  use  any  particular -way  of 
sharing  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  others?    Explalj^.  n 


F.     .In.  general,  what  kind  of  feedback  did  you  receive  from  teachers 
about  the  usiefulness  of  the  research  information?  (Circle  one.) 

Cvery_usefull  .  Useful        ^  .  Not  Useful 

SpeciflCS?'~Wx^c\v.gjr--«5.    '<•g.Ck^fluv^g^<^^  "^^N^    (l\cxSS  Hr-g,  e-rv^  ^^flC^^ 


G.'  Please  give  your  reactions  tcy^'the  ways  in  which  the^  research 
was  disseminated  to  fon  as  a  TEL.  (Check  where  appropriate.) 


Most  Least 
Helpful  .Helpful  Helpful 


1.  Receiving  the  research  information      »  / 
in  "translated"  summary  form 

2.  Receiving  and  rea'dingr  the  research 
summaries  before  the  scheduled 
training  sessions 

3.  Meeting  at  regularly  scheduled 
intervals  for  prescribed  periods  ^ 
of  time- to  work  with  the  research 


4.  Participating  in  problem-solving, 
discussions-oriented  sessions  to 
review  the  research 

5.  Amplifying  understanding  oS^the 
research  cpncepts  via  trai]^ing 
act ivit ies  ( rple-play ing  ^simula- 
tions ,  etc. ) 


5.    Having  training  sessions  conducted  ^ 
under  union/ teachei>4ienter  spon-      ;  >/ 
sorship  as  opposed^tQ_school 
administration  / 


H.    How  did  this  training  differ  from  other  inservicing  s^u^va  had? 


^xer  training,  indicate  the  degree  to  which  you  felt  adequately 
prepared  to  perform  in  yout  role  as  Teacher  Research  Linker; 
(Check  where  appropriate^.  > 

;  -  .  Well  .  .  Ill  . 

Prepared  '  Prepared  Prepared 

1.  Research  information  ^.  . 

  x--.--.---   ,  _^ — —  

2.  Role  as  trainer 

CommentsVi^v^^  Vg^-c-e^^y^e^  Vc  vava^  ^o-^vAVvj^  >^<-€LO\eu^\i^    i^^vw  Ql. 

me 


J.    What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  improving  the  TRL  training 
.  .     process  in  this  program?  \  * 

K.    When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  you  actually  begin  to 
dissemijaate  the  research  information?  »  r"    A-  V- 


L.    What  is  your  feeling  about  the  level  of  support  given  to  you 

by  the  project  staff  in  your  efforts  to  disseminata  at  building 
or  wide-scale  levels?  (Check  where  appropriate: ) 

«  Most_  .  ^  ^      .  Not 

Adequate    Adequate  Adequa:te 

1,  Materials  '  ^'"^^  • 

2.  Consiiltations  ^ 
^3.'  On-site  visits  .  . 

4:.  Presentations 

■    \  .-:  ■  I .  •,       ■       "  . 

M.    What  additional  support,  if  any,  would  have  - been  helpful?  . 


:       .        ■    :     ■  ■  ■•  1     ■  ■ 

N.    Now  that  the  project  has  officially  ended,  what  kind  of  support 
do  you  feel  you  Would,  need  to  continue  in  your  role  as  a  TRL? 


>  Are  you  willing  to  continue  in  your  role  as  TRL?    ^es  Pj.    No  LJ 


ERIC"  ■  ■ 


Describe  the  ways  in  which  your  attitude  toward  educational 
research  has  changed*  , 


How  has  the  research  information  affected  your  self-esteem  as 
a  teaching  professional?  .       V  '  -U  '  A_  \ 

Ha^^   w.^    9ee\    aoe.c\     (ii^O^    VVOA^    Lot^- v^- >0  eS-. . 


Q.    How  do  your  building  administrator  and/or  your  pr     3  respond  - 
to  you  as  "the  disseminator"  of  research-based  ir^       at ion? 


What  out-of-the-classroom , opportunities  have  been  afforded  you 
as  a  fesult  of  your  involvement  in  the  project? 


S.    Have  you  received  any  other  rewards  and  incentives  as  a  result 

of  your  involvement  _in_tfe^ .P|^>Jec$?_^esc^^   .  

What  kinds  of  rewards,  if  any ^  jio  you  think  TRLs  should  receive?,;. 


T.     What  qualities  do  you  feel  are  necessary  for  teachers  who'  are 
interested  in  becoming  TRLs? 


U.     Since  finding  time  to  be  involved  is  always  a  problem  with 
leadership  types ^  what  suggestions  do  you  have  regarding  the 
scheduling  of  time,  for  participation  in  ER&D  training  sessions 
and  disseininati6n  activities?        r  •  ' 


V,     What  are  additional  areas  of  research  in  which  you  or  your 
colleagues  may  be  interested? 
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The  AFT  Educational^ Research  and  Dissemination  Program  was 
designed  to  bridge  the  gap  b^tweeff  educatibngtl  research  and 
classroom  practice.     As  a  Teacher  Research  tinker  In  this  pilot 
program,  you  have  been  involved  in  a  unique  dissemination 
process  whereby  the  research  information  has  been  shared  with 
teachers  via  their  upion  structure.     As  a  participant  in  this 
peer-to-peer-sharing  experience,  your  input  is.  crucial  to  our 
assessment  of  the  degree  to  which  this  process  was  effective.- 

We  invite  your  candid  comments  .to  help  us  reflect  on  past 
practices  and  also  to  point  out  new  directions  for  project 
replication*     Use  as  much  space  as  you  need  to  express  your 
thoughts. 


ABOUT  YOW 

Age     (20-30)     (30-40)     (40-50)     (50-60)     (60-  ) 

Sex    c^/Ti^zAy  Race   ^^^^^^^^^^^   1 

Degree  levels  Years  of  Experience  Jf  ^y^i^^i/ 
Grade/subject  area  presently  teaching     k3  ^ 


Other  grades/subjects  taught  /f^^-^ 

Special  titles .or  professional  recognition  


EKLC 
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-ABOUT  THE  PROJECT 

Thinking  back  on  the  findings  from  the  research  studies  shared 
with  you  in  this  project,  what  is  your  feeling  about  the  ^ 
usefulness  of  this  information  to  your  classroom  practice? 
(Check  where  appropriate. ) 

Most  Least  . 

Useful      Useful  Useful 


1.     Evert son,  Emmer,  Anderson. 
Beginning  of  the  Year 
Classroom  Management 

a.  Classroom  readiness  and 
room  arrangement 

b.  Rules,  procedures  and 
consequences 


2.  Kounin. 

Discipline  and  Group  Management 

a.  With-it-ness  and  overlapping 

b.  Smoothness-  and  momenttim 


c.  Group  focus  and  account-  ^ 
ability 

d.  Avoiding  satiation 

e.  Valence  and  challenge 
arousal 


Brophy,  Good,  Grows,  et  al. 
Teaching  Effectiveness 

a.  Direct  instruction 

b.  Instructional  functions 

c.  Pacing 

d.  Student  success  rate 

e.  Teacher  questioning 

f .  Turn-taking 
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(Check  where  appropriate.) 


Most  Least 
Useful      Useful  Useful' 


4.  Brophy. 
Teacher  Praise 

a.  Specificity 

b.  Contingency 

c.  Distribution 

d.  Credibility, 

} 

5.  Berliner,  Fisher,  Stallings, 
et  al. 

Time  on  Task 

a.     Allocated  time 

b*     Engaged  time^ 

c.     Academic  learning  time 


i/ 


\ 


B.     Use  this  space  to  make  specif ic.  comment ^  about  individual  research 
concepts  that  you  did,  or  did  not,  find  useful. 

'^^'^^^^^'^^^^  ^"^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 


c. 


Referring  back  to  question  "A,*'  which  of  the  research  concepts  did 
you  most  often  share  with  other  teachers? 


Stu^y 


Concept 
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In  your  interactions  with  teachers, 

1.  With  whom  did  you  share  the  information?     (i.e.,  type  of 
teacher:     new,  in  trouble,  curious,  etc.) 

2.  With  how  many  teachers  do  you  estimate  that  you  have  shared 
the  research?  L^S^Any 

-3.    How  did  this  "sharing"  come  about? 

  You  approached  them  becaus^  you  saw  a  need. 


y 


b.    They  approached  you  because \they  heard  about  or 

saw  evidence  of  use  of  your  new  classroom  strategies. 


c.  They  approached  you  because  they  needed  help. 

d.  They  approached  you  because  they  trusted  you. 


^*e.     You  conducted  a  workshop  or  meeting.  (f^Z^ 


7 


\  _ 


f .  The  principal  requested  that  you  share  the  informa^o^^. 

g.  The  principal  referred  teachers  to  you. 

h.  You  conducted  informal  discussions  about  the  research 
information  with  people  you  know. 

i.  You  left  some  of  the  research  materials  in  faculty 
lounge  areas  and  teachers  became  interested. 


Other 


...  .  . 

E.  Referring  to  question  " "D , did  you  use  any  particular  way  of 
sharing  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  others?  Explain. 

F.  .  In  general,  what  kind  of  feedback  did  you  receive  from  teachers 

about  the  usefulness  of  the  research  information?  (Circle  one.) 


Vert  useful 


Useful 


Specifics?  \L^A^ yt^t/'^c.^^^  ^^^i^  .^-^^'^h^i^ty ^ 


Not  Useful 


>■..:.- 
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G.  Please  give  your  reactions  to  the  ways  in  which  the  research 
was  disseminated  to  you  as  a  TRL.  (Check  where  appropriate.) 

Most         '       '  Least 
Helpful    Helpful  Helpful 

1.  Receiving  the  research  information 
in  "translated"  summary  form 

•  ■■  ■     ■  .  / 

2.  Receiving  and  reading  the  research 
summaries  before  the  scheduled 
training  sessions 

3.  Meeting  at  regularly  scheduled  y 
intervals  for  prescribed  periods  ^  „  „ 

*     of  time  to  work  with^the  research  ' 

4.  Participating,  in  problem-solving,  ^ 
discussion-oriented  sessions  to 

review  -the  research  ^  ^ 

5.  Amplifying  understanding  of  the  \/ 
rese^wrch  concepts  via  training  ^ 
activities  (role-playing,  Simula-  " 
tions^  etc. )  .        ,  « 

5.    Having  training  sessions  conducted  J  ' 

under  union /teacher-center  spon-  ^ 
sorship  as  opposed  to  school 
administration  ■ 

H.  How  did  this  training  differ  from  other  inservicing  you've  had? 

I.  After  traitxiEfg,  indicate  the- degree  ro  which  you/  fel|:  adequately 
prepared  to  perform  in  your  role  as  Teacher  Rese\arch  Linker. 
(Check  where  appropriate.) 

.  ■       ■  ^  ■  ^weii  lai  /'--'^ 

Prepared    Prepared  Prepared 

1.  Research'  information  ^ 

■   ■      .-  ....   ^  .  .      —    .  •-.  •.  ■  .      ■  ;      ■".  ■• . 

2.  Role  as  trainer  i^-  .  :  -2 

Comments  6£t^^^..fL^yJ»  ^^.if-t.c£^^   .JL^   (^^^/^  ^  ^  !-^:-  | 

^■^       ■  ^,  , .       .'■  .  •    ]        .  ■■■■■  ■  ■  1^ 
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Lt  suggestions  do  you  have  for  improving  the  TRL  .training 
process  in  this  program?v--^j2^a.^,-i^^  c-^c^ 'i/,,.,^^^^^^^^^ 

^^'<^ /^^^^  "T^L^  )J^j^ 


C 


When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  you  actually  begin  to 


disseminate  the  res^earch  InformatioA? 


What  is  your  feeling  about  the  level  of  support  given  to  you 
by  the  project  sta^ff  in  your  efforts  to  disseminate  at  building 
or  widerscale  levels?  (Check  where  appropriate.) 

Most      °  Not 
Adequate    Adequate  Adequate 


1.  Materials 

2 .  Consult at  ions 
3^  On-site  visits 
4.  Presentations 


What  additional  support,  if  any,  would  have  been  helpful? 

Now  that  the -project  has  officially, ended,  what  kind  of  support 
do  you  feel  you  would  need  to  continue  in  your  role  as  a  TRL? 


Are  you  willing  to  continue  i^n  your  role  as  TRL?    Yes  No  O  .  '    '  ^ 


r  . 


Describe  the  ways  in  which  ydur  attitude  toward  educational 
research  has  changed. 


How  has  the  research  inlormation  affected  your  self-esteem  as 
a  teaching  professional?  " 


How  do  your  building  administrator  and/or  your  peers  respond 
to  you  as  "the  disseminator'/  of  research-based  information? 


What  out-6f-th*?)-classroom/opportunities  have  been  afforded  you 
as  a  result  of  your  involvement  in  the  project? 


Have  you  received  any  other  rewards  and  incentives  as  a  result 
ol  your  involvement  in  the. project?    Describe.  _ 

What  kinds  if  rewards,  if  any,  do  you  think  TKLs  should  receive? 


What  qualities  do  you  feel' are  necessary  for  teachers  who  are 
interested  in  becomi;ig  TRLs?  '^"^Z^/tiL^  <^'^<id-<a^^i-<^i^^^^2V^ 


Since  finding  time  to  be  involved  is  always  a  problem  with 
leadership  types,  what  suggestions  do  you  have  regarding  the 
scheduling  of  time  for  participation  in  ER&D  training  sessions 
and  dissemination  activities?  ^     ■  > 


What  are  additional  areas  of  research  in  jvhich  you  or  your 
colleagues  may  be  interested? 
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The  AFT  Educational  Research  jtnd  Dissemination  Program  was 
designed  to  bridge  the  gap  betweien  educational  research  and 
classroom  practice*    As  a  Teacher  Research  Linker  in  this  pilot 
program,  you  have  been  involved  in  a  unique  dissemination^ 
process  whereby  the  research  information  has  been  shared  with 
teachers  via  their  union  structure.    As  a  participant  in  this 
peer-to-peer-sharing  experience,  your  input  is  crucial  to  our 
assessment  of  the  degree"  to  which  this  process  was  effective. 

We  invite  your  candid  comments  to;  help  us  reflect  pn  past 
practices  and  also  .to  point  out  new  directions  for  project 
replication.     Use  as  much  space  as  you  need  to  express  your 
thoughts. 


ABOUT  YPU 


^ge  (20-30)  (30-40)  (40-»^0)  (^50-60))  (60-  ) 
Sex  Race  -  • 

De^ee  levels  /^/S  — -  /Y/^ "     Years  of  experience 


LL 


Grade/subject  area '  presently  teaching         •'7    /')  ^  (■j-Hy.-  ^ 
Other  grades /subjects  tatight    j^/^ g^T^y,^  j     V?'^.^-//C^^<-  y 
Special  titles  or  professional  recotgnition   . 
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ABOUT  THE  PROJECT 


Thinking  back  on  the  findings  from  the  research  studies  shared 
with  you  in  this  project,  what  is  your  feeling  about  the 
usefulness  of  this  information  to  your  classroom  practice?^ 
(Check  where  appropriate.) 

Most  Least 
Useful      Useful  Useful 

1.  Evertson,  EmmW,  Anderson. 
Beginning  of  the  Year 
Classroom  Management 

a.    Classroom  readiness  and  ^  • 

room  arrangement 

b*    RulBS,  procedures  and  ^  _ 

consequences 

2.  Kounin. 

Discipline  and  Group  Management 

a.    With-it-ness  and  overlapping 
h.    Smoothness  and  momentxim 


c.  Group  focus  and  account- 
ability ■  - 

d.  Avoiding  satiation 
e. 


Ik 


X 


Valence  and  challenge  A 
arjfusal 


3.    Bropby,  Good,  Grows,  et  al»  ^, 
Teaching  Effectiveness 

...  "J.,         '  •  " 

a.  Direct  instruction 

b.  Instinictional  functions  ^ 
c^  Pacing 

d.  Student  success  rate  /s 

e.  Teacher  questioning  X 

f.  l?urn-taking 


(Check  where  appropriate.) 

4.  Brophy. 

Teacher  Praise 

a.  Specificity 

b.  Contingency  ^ 

c.  Distribution 

d.  Credibility 


Most 
Useful 


Useful 


Least 
Useful 


< 


5.    Berliner  9  Fisher,  Stallings, 
et  al. 

Time  on  Task 

a.  Allocated  time 

b.  Engaged  time 

c.  Academic  learning' time 


Use  tnis  space  to  make  specific  comments  about  individual  research 
concepts  that  you  did,  or  did  not,  find  useful.  , 


Referring  back  to  question  "A,"  which  of  the  research^ 
you  most  often  shjare  with  other  teachers? 


)ncepts  did 


Study 


Concept 


D.     In  your  interactions  with  teachers, 

1.    With  whom  did  you  share  the  i-nformation?     (i.e.,  type  of 
teacher:    new,  in  trouble,  curious,  etc.) 


2.  With  how  many  teachers^do.  you  estimate  that  you' have  shared 
the  research?         ^  "T^  _C  .5^  ^  r-- 

3.  How  did  this  "sharing"  come  about? 

______    a.    You  approached  them  because  you  saw  a  need. 

  b^    They  approached  you  because  they  heard  about  or 

saw  evidence  of  use  of  your  new  classroom  strategies* 

  c...  They  approached  you  because  they  needed  help» 

  d.  They  approacihed  you  because  they  trusted  you* 

Xf  ^e*  You  conducted  a  workshop  or  meeting. 

 ^    f .  The  principal  requested  that  you  share  the  information, 

^        g»  The  principal  referred  teachers  to  you. 

  h.    You  conducted  informal  discussions  about  the  research 

information  with  people  you  know. 

  i.    You  left  some  of  the  research  materials  in  faculty 

lounge  areas  and  teachers  became  interested. 


Other 


E.    Referring  to  quest  ion"  ***D,"  did  you  use  any  particular  way  ot 
sharing  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  others?  Explain. 


F.     In  general,  what  kind  of  feedback  did  you  receive  from  teachers 
about  the  .usefulness  of  the  research  information?  (Circle  one.) 

UTery  useful  J?  Useful  Not  Useful 


Specifics? 


G.    Please  give  your  reactions  to  the  ways  in  which  the  research 
was  disseminated  to  you  as  a  TRL.  (Check  where  appropriate.) 


1.    Receiving  the  research  information 
in^^translated**  summary  form 

*^  ~" Receiving  and  reading  the  research 
summaries  before  the  scheduled 
training  sessions 

3^.    Me^^i)ig  at  regularly  scheduled 
intervals  for  prescribed  periods 
of  titae  to  work  with  the  research 

4.    Participating' in  problem-solving, 
discussion-oriented  sessions  to 
review  the  research 


Most 

Helpful  Helpful 

X 


Least 
Helpful 


Amplifying  understanding  of  the 
research  concepts  via  training 
act  ivit ies  ( role-playing ,  simula- 
tions, etc. ) 


X 


Having  training  sessions  conducted 
under  union/teacher*-center  spon- 
sorship as  opposed  to  school 
administration 


H.    How  did  this  training  differ  from  othe*-  inservicing  you've  had?..^  . 

y/f  ^   ^/^^riu.^^'t^   .>7b     tt^-^/^  -^^T^^O'^  ^-^"^^ 

I 


After  training,  indicate  the  degree  to  which  you  felt  adequately 
prepared  to  perform  in  your  role  as  Teacher  Research  Linker, 
(Check  ;where  appropriate.) 

"  ,  ■■Well',:  nx   .. ' " 

Prepared    Prepared  Prepared 


1.  , Research  information 
2. 

Comment  s      ^  ^ 


Role  as  trainer 
ent  s 


On 


■7 


J,     What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  improving  the  TRL  training 
process  in  this  program? 


K,     When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  you  actually  begin  to 
disseminate  the  research  information?  , 


L.     What  is  your  feeling  about  the  level  of  support  given  to  you 

by  the  project  staff  in  your  efforts  to  disseminate  at  building 
or  widerscale  levels?  (Check  where  appropriate.) 

Most  Not 
Adequate    Adequate  Adequate 

1.  Materials 

2.  ^  Consultations  Xl 

3.  pn-site  visits  <~ 

4.  Presentations 

M.     What  additional  support,  if  any,  would  have  been  helpful? 


0 

N.    Now  that  the  project  has  officially  ended,  what  kind  of  support 
do  you  feel  you  would  need  to  continue  in  your  role  as  a  TRL? 


Are  you  willing  to  continue  in  your  role  as  TRL?    Yes  No  LJ 
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0.     Describe  the  ways  in  which  yoxir  attitude  toward  educational 
research  has  changed • 


/^•■-^  .-5  -r^  p. 


>  / 


p.     How  has  the  research  information  affected  your  self-esteem  as 

a  teaching  professional?  '  ^    _^  .  ^ 


Q.     How  do  your  building  administrator  and/or  your  peers  respond 
to  you  as  "the  disseminator"  of  research-based  information? 


What  out-of-the-classroom. opportunities  have  been  afforded  you 
as  a  result  of  your  involvement  in  the  project? 


S.     Have  you  received  any  other  rewards  and  incentives  as  a  result 
of  your  involvement  in  the  project?    Describe . 
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What  kinds  of  rewards,  if  any,  do  you  think  TRLs  should  receive? 

234 


T.     What  qualities  do  you  feel  are  necessary  for  teachers  who  are 
interested  in  becoming  TRLs? 


U.     Since  finding  time  to  be  involved  is  always  a  problem  with 
leadership  types,  what  suggestions  do  you  have  regarding  the 
scheduling  of  time  for  participation  in  ER&D  training  sessions 
and  dissemination  activities? 


V.     What  are  additional  areas  of  research  in  which  you  or  your 
colleagues  may  be  interested? 
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TEACHER  RESEARCH  LINKERS 
PORJECT  EVALUATION 
OF  THE 

AFT  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DISSEMINATION  PROGRAM 

1981  -  1982  ' 


The  AFT  Educational  Research  and  Dissemination  Program  was 
designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  educational  research  and  ^ 
classroom  practice.     As  a  Teacher  Research  Linker  in  this  pilot 
program,  you  have  been  involved  in  a  unique  dissemination 
process  whereby  the  research  information  has  been  shared  with 
teachers  via  their  union  structure.     As  a  participant  in  this 
peer-to-peer-sharing  experience,  your  input  is  crucial  to  our 
assessment  of  the  degree  to  which  this  process  was  effective. 

We  invite  your  candid  comments  to  help  us  reflect  on  past 
practices  and  also  to  point  out  new  directions  for  project 
replication.     Use  as  much  space  as  you  need  to  express  your 
thoughts. 


ABOUT  YOU 

Age  (20-30)  (30-40)  (40-'50)  (50-60)  (60-  ) 
Sex    F^/yi<Z  Race  'SkcK  


Degree  levels      ,Mcy>.^\ev-,  4-    Years  of  experience  -  

Grade /subject  area  presently  teaching     tioO fC\ 
Other  grades/subjects  taught 

Special  titles  or  professional  recognition  
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ABOUT  THE  PROJECT 

Thinking  back  on  the  findings  from  the  research  studies  shared 
with  you  in  this  project,  what  is  your  feeling  about  the 
usefulness  of  this  information  to  your  classroom  practice? 
(Check  where  appropriate.) 

Most  Least 
cs  Useful      Useful  Useful 


Evertson,  Emmer,  Anderson. 
Beginning  oi  the  Year 
Classroom  Management  ^ 

a.  Classroom  readiness  and 
room  arrangement 

b.  Rules,  procedures  and  , 
consequences 


2.  Kounin. 

Discipline  and  Group  Management 

a.  With-it-ness  and  overlapping 

b.  Smoothness  and  momentum 

c.  Group  focus  and  account-  i^^-^^  ^ 
ability 

"    d.     Avoiding  satiation 

e.     Valence  and  challenge 

arousal  . 


3,     Brophy,  Good,  Grows,  et  al. 
Teaching  Effectiveness 

a.  Direct  instruction 

b.  Instructional  functions 

c.  Pacing 

d.  Student  success  rate 

e.  Teacher  questioning 

f .  Turn-taking 
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Most  Least 
(Check  where  appropriate*)  Useful      Useful  Useful 

^.    Bropliy.  ~  , 

Teacher  Praise 

a.  Specificity 

b.  Contingency  ^"^^ 

c.  Distribution  ^-^^ 

d.  Credibility  ,  ^^^'"'^^^ ,  .  . 

5.    Berliner,  Fisher,  StaMings,  * 
et  al. 

Time  on  Task  ^  ;  , 

a.  Allocated  time  ' 

b.  Engaged  time  -  i^"^' '  '  ■ 

c.  Academic  learning  time  ^''V^ 

B.    Use  this  space  to  make  specific  comments  about  individual  research 
concepts  that  you  did,  or  did  not,  find juseful. 


C.   Referring  back  to  question  "A,"  which  of  the  research  concepts  did 

you  most  often  share  with  other  teachers?  .  7 

Study  Concept  \  yi  T--- 


■'.  :  •■••••■It 


In -your  interactions  with  teachers, 

.1.    With  whom  did  you  share  the  information?    (i.e.,  type  of 
teacher:    new,  in  trouble curious,  etc.)  ^ 

V  •     .  . 

2.  With  how  many  teachers  do  you  estimate  that  you  have  shared 
the  research?   _  ' 

3.  How  did  this  '^sharing"  come  about?  ^ 

  a.    You  approached  them/ because  you  saw  a  need. 

b.    They  approached  you  because  they  heard  about  or 

saw  evidence  of  use  of  yoxir  new  classroom  strategies. 

  ^c.    They  approached  you  because  thc^y  needed  help.  - 

d.  They  approached  you  because  they . trusted  you. 

e.  You  conducted  a  workshop  or  meeting. 

  f.    The  principal  requested  that  you  share  the  informat 

  g, .  The  principal  referred/ teachers  to  you. 

h.    You  conducted  informal  discussions  about  the -research 
information  with  people  you  know. 

  i.    You  left  some  of  the  research  materials  in  faculty 

louugfe  areas  and  teachers  became  interested. 


J .  Other_ 


Referring  to  ques;tion  "D,"  did  you--use  any  particular  way  of 
sharing  to  a  muct^'  greater  degree  than  otheris?  Explain^ 


In  general,^  what  kind  of  f eedbackYdid  you  .receive  from  teachers 
about  the  usefulness  of  the  research  Information?  (Circle  one. > 


Please  give  your  reactions  to  the  ways  in  which  the  research 
was  disseminated  to  you  as  a  TRL.  (Check  where  appropriate, ) 


1.  Receiving  the  research ^information 
in  "translated"  summary  form 

2.  Receiving  and  reading  the  research 
summaries  before  the  scheduled 
training  sessions 

3.  Meeting  at  regularly  scheduled 
intervals  for  prescribed  periods 
of  time  to  work  with  the  research 

4.  Participating  in  problem-solving, 
discussion-^oriented  sessions  to 
review  the  research 

5.  Amplifying  understanding  of  the 
research  concepts  via  training 
activities  (role-playing,  simula- 
tions, etc,  ) 

5.    Having  training  sessions  conducted 
under  union /teacher-center  spon-  ' 
sorship  as  ppposec)  to  school 
administration 


Most  Least 
Helpful    Helpful  Helpfiil 


H.    How  did  this  training  differ  from  other  inservicing  you've  had? 

I  •  ^Af ter  training,  indicate  the  degree  to  which  you  felt  adequa.teiy  - 
prepared  to  perform  in  your  role  as  Teacher  Research  Linker, 
(Check  where  appropriate • ) 

Well  ;eii 

Prepared    Prepared  Prepared 

1,  Research  information 

2.  Role  as  trainer 


J.    What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  improving  the  TRL  training 
process  in  this  program? 


When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  you  actually  begin  to 
disseminate  the  research  information?        ■  ^  i 

A-T^y  -f/i^^  i^ash  +rV)/ie.  c^as  (x^ciAMej^  ^ 

. L.    What  is  your  feeling  about -the  level  of  support  given  to  you 

by  the  project  staff  in  your  efforts  to  disseminate  at  building 
or  widerscale  levels?  (Check  where  appropriate.) 

^  ■     -  '  .  •  •  .     ■  '  .  •      .    .       ^  ■  '■ 

Most  Not 
Adequate    Adequate  Adequate 

1.    Materials  ^  ^^"^    ^  ' 

2*  ^Consultations 
3-    On-site  visits 

4*    Presentations  ^"^^^ 
M.    What  additional  support,  if  any,  would  have  been  helpful? 


Ni    Now  that  the  project  has  officially  ended,  what  kind  of  siipport 
do  you  feel  you  would  need  to  continue  in  vour  role  as  a  TRL?_ 

Are  you  "willing  to  continue  in  your  role  as  TRL?  "  Yes  ^    No  £_/ 
^        Why.?  "ZT  -P^g/  ygfti/    VT^jv"^    /CtS^cL  d-p  iz-jUxmo-Afu^^j    /5  /le&J^'-Lf:. 


0.    Des(^rlbe  the  ways  in  which  your  attitude  toward  educational 

research  has  cHanged.  .y  , 


P.    How  has  the  research  information  affected  your  self-esteem  as 
a  teaching  professional?      ^  ^ 


Q.    How  do  your  building  administrator  and/or  your  peers  respond 
to  you  as  "the  disseminator"  of  research-abased  information? 


What  out -of -the-classroom, opportunities  have  been  afforded  you 
as  a  result  of  your  involvement  in  the  project?  ) 


Have  you  received  any  other  rewards  and  incentives  as  a  result 

of.  your  involvement  in -the  project?    Describe,  ^  • 

<l'cv^^t^'.+y    p^oc:^^C^5.  C^U-j)/^ 

Whatrrkinds  of  rewards,  if  any,  do  you  think  TRLs  should  receive? 


T.    What  qualities  do  you  feel  are  necessary  for  teachers  who  are 
interested  in  becoming  TRLs? ^  /      >  I 


U.    Since  finding' time  to  be  involved  is  always  a  problem  with 
leadership  types,  what  suggestions  do  you  have  regarding  the 
scheduling  of  time  for  participati,on  in  EBiD  training  sessions 
and  dissemination  activities? 


V.    What  are  additional  areas  of  research  in  which  you  or  your 
colleagues  may  be  interest.ed? 
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.  The  AFT  Educational  Research  and  ^l^sseminat ion  Program  was 
designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  educational  research  and 
classroom  practice.    As  a  Teacher  Research  Linker  in  this  pilot 
program,  you  have  been  involved  in  a  unique  dissemination 
process  whereby  the  research  informatijon  has  been  shared  with 

teachers  via  their  union  structure.    As  a  participant  in  this 

•      ,■      ■  ■  ^  ■  ■    ' ■"   '  .  .' •  ' 

. peer-to-peer-sharing  experience,  your  input  is  crucial  tp  our 

assessment  of  the  degree  to  which  this  process  was  effective. 

We  invite  your  candid  comments  to  help  usreflect  on  past 

practices  and  also  to  point  out  new  directions  for  project 

replication.    Use  as  much  space  as  you  need  to  express  your 

thoughts. 


ABOUT  YPU  . 

Age     (20-30)  (30-40) ^^°f®°^     (60-  ) 

Sex        y  "■ -  -Race  . *7i^ /f^rfvAf            ,  •,: 

Degree  leyels  fs/\                   Years  ,pf  experience  gO 


'4 


Grade/subject  area  present  1-y  teacllihg   "--^ RHi^^Kci  ^s-it  J| 


other  gradeis /subjects  taught 

Special  titles  nr  prnfjesstonar^egomitiofi^^  ^\n*g/  L^t/(X<^ 
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ABOUT  THE  PROJECT 

Thinking  back  on  the  findings  from  the  research  studies  shared 
with  you  in  this  project,  what  is  your  feeling  about  the 
usefulness  of  this  infohnation  to  your  classroom  practice? 
(Check  where  appropriate.) 

Most  Least 
Useful      Useful  Useful 


1.    Evertson^  Emmer,  Anderson. 
Beginning  of  the  Tear . 
Classroom  Management 

a..    Classroom  readiness  and 


room  arrangement 

b.    Rules »  procedures  and 
consequences 


2.  '  Kounin. 

Discipline  and  Group  Management 

a^    With-it-ness  and  overlapping 

b.     Smoothness  and  momentum 


c.     Group  focus  and  account- 
ability 

A-d.^^^^^'^Avoiding  satiation 

e.     Valence  and- challenge 
arousal 


3.    Brophy,  Good,  Grows,  et  al. 
Teaching  Effectiveness 

-  a.  Direct  instruction 

b.  Instructional  functions 

c.  Pacing 

d.  Student  success  ,,r ate 
'  e.  Teacher  questioning 

' f •  Turn-taking 


B. 


(Check  where  appropriate.) 

4.    Brophy.  . 

Teacher  Praise 

a.  Specificity 

b.  Contingency 

c.  Distribution 

d.  Credibility 


Most  Least 
Useful      Useful  Useful 


r 


5. 


Berliner,  Fisher-,  Stallings, 
et  al. 

Time  on  Task 

a.    Allocated  time 


b.  Engaged  time  *  — 

c.  Academic  learning  tiiie 

Use  this  space  to  make  specific  comments  about  individual  research 
concepts  that  you  did,  or  did  not,  find" useful. 

1^    yoLA^^  ^ 


C.    Referring  back  to  question  "A,"  which  of  the  research  concepts  did 
you  most  of ten-share  with  other  teachers?  ' 

Study  '  Concept 


■1 
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In  your  interactions  with  teachers, 

1.  With  whom  did  you  share  the  information?     (i.e.,  type  of 
teacher:     new,  in  trouble,  curious,  etc,) 

2.  With  how  many  teachers  do  you  estimate  that  you  have  shared 
the  research?  J^O 

3.  How  did  this  ^^sharing"  come  about? 

  a.     You  approached  them  because  you  saw  a  need, 

  b.     They  approached  you  because  they  heard  about  or 

saw  evidence  of  use  of  your  new  classroom  strategies. 

  c.  They  approached  you  because  they  needed  help. 

  d.  They  approached  you  because  they  trusted  you. 

e.  You  conducted  a  workshop  or  meeting. 

f.  The  principal  requested  that  you  share  the  infor:natio 

g.  The  principal  referred  teachers  to  you. 

h.  You  conducted  ir:forraal  discussions  about  the  research 
information  with  people  you  know. 

i.  You  left  some  of  the  research  materials  in  faculty 
lounge  areas  and  teachers  became  interested. 


Other 


Referring  to  question  '*D,V  did  you  use  any  particular  way  of 
sharing  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  others?  Explain. 


In  general,  what  kind  of  feedback  did  you  receive  from  teachers 
about  the  usefulness  of  the  research  information?  (Circle  one.) 


(^ery  useful)  Useful  Not  Useful 

Specifics?   .^^^L^fH^^r^/K^^v^  ..'<.\M/HJL/    ....^sJjupl^  Atcu^y/yny 


2-17 


G.     Please  give  your  reactions  to  the  ways  in  which  the  research 
was  disseminated  to  you  as  a  TRL.   (Check  where  appropriate.) 


Most  Least 
Helpful    Helpful  Helpful 

1.  Receiving  the  research  information  l...^ 
in  ''translated"  summary  form 

2.  Receiving  and  reading  the  research  ^^^^ 
summaries  before  the  scheduled 
training  sessions 

3.  Meeting  at  regularly  scheduled 

intervals  for  prescribed  periods  ^  

of  time  to  work  with  the  research 

4.  Participating  in  problem-solving, 
discussion-oriented  sessions  to  - 
review  the  research 

5.  Amplifying  understanding  of  the 
research  concepts  via  training 
activities  (role-playing,  Simula-  l---^ 
tions ,  letc . ) 

5.     Having  training  sessions  conducted 
under  union/teacher-center  spon- 
sorship as  opposed  to  school  U---^ 
administration 

H.  How  did  this  training  differ  from  other  inservicing  you've  had? 

I.  After  training,   indicate  the  degree  to  which  you  felt  adequately 
prepared  to  perform  in  your  role  as  Teacher  Research  Linker. 
(Check  where  appropriate.) 

Well  111 
Prepared    Prepared  Prepared 

1.,    Research  information 
2.     Role  as  trainer 
Comments 

^  .Vu^uu^'^JtAj  t:hJ^  /9  r  T    ^^^^-^^i^tU/  , 
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J.     What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  improving  the  TRL  training 
process  in  this  program? 


K.     When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  you  actually  begin  to 
disseminate  the  research  information?  ^^c^i/z^ 


What  is  your  feeling  about  the  level  of  support  given  to  you 
by  the  project  staff  in  your  efforts  to  disseminate  at  building 
or  wide-scale  levels?  (Check  where  appropriate.) 

Most  Not 
Adequate     Adequate  Adequate 

!•  Materials 

2.     Consultations  ' — 

On-site  visits 
4,     Presentations  — - 


What  additional  support,  if  any,  would  have  been  helpful? 


N.     Now  that  the  project  has  officially  ended,  what  kind  of  support  ' 
do  you  feel  you  would  need  to  continue  in  your  role  as  a  TRL? 

Are  you  willing  to  continue  in  your  role  as  TRL?    Yes  No  £17 
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Why 
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0.     Describe  the  ways  in  which  your  attitude  toward  educational 
research  has  changed. 

^^^r-ynaydL  UL^L^JL^^         .-i>^>-z/  ^^t^hJL  ^cX^^i:^ 


p.     How  has  the  research  information  affected  your  self-esteem  as 
a  teaching  professional? 

^^Ut/^L^   ^?<?--7^EAX    ..XIX^-  --OzJZ-^-^^^^ 


Q.     How  do  your  building  administrator  and/or  your  peers  respond 
to  you  as  "the  disseminator"  of  research-based  information? 


R,     What  out-of-the-classroom  opportunities  have  been  afforded  you 
as  a  result  of  your  involvement  in  the  project? 


S.     Have  you      ceived  any  other  rewards  and  incentives  as  a  result 
of  your  involvement  in  the  project?  Describe, 

t.     What'^^d^^f  rewards,  if  any,   do  you  think  TRLs  should  receive? 

r 

er|c  " 


T. 


U. 


What  qualities  do  you  feel  are  necessary  for  teachers  who  are 
interested  in  becoming  TRLs? 


Since  finding  time  to  be  involved  is  always  a  problem  with 
leadership  tsrpes,  what  suggestions  do  you  have*  regarding  the 
scheduling  of  time  for  participation  in  ERtD  training  sessions 
and  dissemination  activities? 


What  are  additional  areas  of  research  in  which  you  or  your 
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TEACHER  RESEARCH  LINKERS  ' 
PfE^ECT  EVALUATION 

"    OF  THE  V'"" 
AFT  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DISSEMINATION  PROGRAM 

^    1981  -  1982 


The  AFT  Educational  Research  and  Dissemination  Program  was 
designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  educational  research  and 
classroom  practice.    As  a  Teacher  Research  Linker  in  this  pilot 
program,  you  have  been  involved  in  a  unique  dissemi^iation 
process  whereby  the  research  information  has  been  shared  with 
teachers  via  their  union  structxire.    As  a  participant  in  this 
peer-to-peer-sharing  experience,  your  input  is  crucial  to  our 
assessment  of  the  degree  to  which  this  process  was  effective. 

We  invite  your  candid  comments  io  help  us  reflect  on  past 


practices  and  also  to  point  out  new  directions  for  project— - 
replication.  Use  as  much  space  as  you  need  to  express  your  . 
thoughts. 


ABOUT  Ygu 

Age     (20-30)  (30-40) 
Sex       ^fL^rUuL^  Race 
Degree  levels 


2Z. 


  Yea^^f  experience  ' 

Grade ^ sub  j ec t  area  jresent ly  t eachl^g  S^^4d>nli^^jnru}fi^^  4- 


Other  *frades/subjeccs  taught 
Special  titles  or  professional  recpLgnitioti  ' 


special  pities  or 


r 


ABOUT  THE  PROJECT 


( 


Thinking  back  on  the  findings  from  the  research  studies  shared 
with  you  in  this  project,  what  is  your  feeling  about  the 
usefulness  of  this  information  to  your  classroom  practice? 
(Check  where  appropriate.) 


1.    Evert son,  Emmer,  Anderson. 
Beginning  of  the  Tear 
Classroom  Management 

a.  Classroom  readiness  and 
room  arrangement 

b.  Rules,  procedures  and 
consequences 


Most  Least 
Useful     Useful  Useful 


1^ 


2. 


Kounin . 

Discipline  and  Group  Management 

a.  Wlth-it-ness  and  overlapping 

b .  Smoothness  and  momentum 

c.  Group  focus  and  account- 

 ability^  ^  ■ 

d.  Avoiding  satiation 

e .  Valence  and  challenge 
arousal 


3.    Brbphy ,  Good^  Grows ,  et  al* 
Teaching  Effectiveness 

a.  Direct  /nstructlon 

b.  Instructional  functions 

c.  Paci^ijg 

d.  Student  success  rate 

e.  Teacher  queTstionlng 
f  ;  '  Turri-takiiig 


(Check  where  appropriate.) 

4.  Brophy. 

Teacher  Praise 

a.  Specificity 

b.  Contingency 
^-  Distribution 

Credibility 


Most  Least 
Useful      Useful  Useful 


5.    Berliner y  Fishery  Stallings, 
, et  al. 
Time  on  Task 

^      a.    Allocated  time 

b.    Engaged  time 

c»    Academic  learning  time 


B.    Use  this  space  to  msike.  specif  Ic  conanents  about  individual  research 
concepts  that  you  did,  or  did  not.,  find  useful. 


C.    Referring  back  to  ques-tipn:  "A,"  which  of  the  research  concepts  did 
you  most  often  share  with  other  teachers?  ~  " 


Study 


Concept 
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D.     In  your  interactions  with  teachers, 

1.  With  whom  did  you  share  the  information?    (i.e.,  type  of     ^.  .  ^ 
teacher:,    new,  in  trojible,  curious ,  etc. )  ,  _ 

2.  'With  how  many  teachers  do  you  estimate  that  you  have  shared 

the  research?  t>  

3.  How  did  this  "sharing"  come  about? 

U^^^^:    You  approache(^  them  because  you  saw  a  need. 

i""^ b.    They  approached  you  because  they  heard  about  or 

saw  evidence  of  use  of  your  new  classroom  strategies.  . 

.       c.    They  approached  you  because  they  needed  help. 

d.    They  approached  you  because  they  trusted  you. 

t,^'  e.    You  conducted  a  workshop  or  iqefttingt 

The  principal  requested  that  you  share  the  information, 

The  principal  referred  teachers  to  you. 


f . 

J^h. 


You  conducted  informal  discussions  about  the  research 
informa1^on_ with  people  you  know. 


  i.    You  leift  some  of  the  research  materials  in  faculty 

lounge  areas  and  teachers  became  interested. 

—  ■  .  .  ■-. 

'    i.    Other   .  _ 

E.    Referrihg  to  question  "D,"  did  you  use  any^particular  way.  ^^AjuoJ-^ 

much  greater  degree  than^othcrs?.  Explain. <>6^»^^ 


f: 


XI*  'genejTaiT'whaVKlna'of  feedback  did  you  receive  from  teachers 
about  the  usefulness  of  th(e  research  information?  (Circle  one.) 


Very  useful 


f^seful 


Not  Useful 
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G.  Please  give  your  reactions  to  the  ways  in  which  the  research 
was  disseminated  to  you  as  a  TRL.  (Check  where  appropriate.) 

Most  Least 
Helpful    Helpful  Helpful 

1.    Receiving  the  research  information 
in  "translated"  summary  form 

2»    Receiving  and  reading  the  research 
summaries  before  the  scheduled 
training  sessions 

3.  Meeting  at  regularly  scheduled 
intervals  for  prescribed  periods 
of  time  to  work  with  the  research 

4.  Participating  in  problem-solving, 
discussion-oriented  sessions  to 
review  the  research 

.  5.    Amplifying  understanding  of  the 
research  concepts  via  training 
activities  (role-playing,  simula- 
tions, etc.) 

5.  Having  training  sessions  conducted 
under  uhion/teachef-center  spon- 
sorship as  opposed  to  sqhool 
administration 

H.  How  did  this  training  differ  from  other  inservicing  you've  had?  / 

I.  After  trainings  indicate  the  de^ee  to  which  you  felt  adequately  ; 
prepared  to  perform  in  your  role  as  Teacher  Research  Linker. 

(Checlt^ where  appropriate.)  .    .  .j; 

■■    ■Well'-  .■■  /  lil  ■  -    .  . 

Prepared    Prepared  Prepared 

1.  Research  information 

2.  RoI%  as  trainer 

Comments  </ILujU /j^  tli^    T^^vi^  <^  ^.Ain^  ^  /C^^ 
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J.    What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  improving^  the  TRL  training 
process  in  this  program? 


K.    When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  you  actually  begin  to 
disseminate  the  research  information? 


\1  d^rruiy^^ 


L. 


What  is  your  feeling  about  the  level  of  support- given  to  you 
by  the  project  staff  in  your  efforts  to  disseminate  at  building 
or  wide-scale  levels?  (Check  where  appropriate, )  , 

Most  Not 
Adequate    Adequate  Adequate 


1,  Materials 

2 •  Consultations 

3.  On-site  visits 

4.  Presentations 


!!♦  -What  additional  support y  if  any^  would  have  been  helpful? 


N. 


Now  that  the  project  has  officiall^  ended,  what  kind  of  support 
do  you- feel  you  would  need  to  continue  in  your  role  as  a  TRL? 


J 


Are  you  willing  to  continue  in  your  role  as  TRL?    Yes  No  A_/ 


M 


O.    Describe  the  ways  in  which  your  attitude  toward  educational 
research  has  changed. 

P;    How  has  the  research  information  affected  yt)ur  self-esteem  as 
a  teaching  professional?  ^ 


Q.    How  do  your  building  administrator  and/or  your  peers  respond 
to  you  as  "the  disseminator"  of  research-based  information?  ■ 


12 


Jl.    What  out-of-the-classroom. opportunities  have  been  afforded  you 
as  a  result  of  your  involvement  in  the  project? 


S.    Have;^you  received  any  other  rewards  and  incentives  as  a  result 
of  your  invol^'ement  in  the  project?  Describe. 


T. 


Whstt  qualities  do  you  feel  are  necessary  for  teachers  who  are 
interested  in  becoming  TRLs? 


U. 


Since  finding  time  to  be  involved  is  always  a  problem  with 
leadership  types,  what  suggestions  do  you  have  regarding  the 
scheduling  of  time'  for  participation  in  ERkD  training  sessions 
and  disseminatioij:  activities?  ^ 


^  ^^^^^  '^^^^^^         ^^^T^^^ ' 

V.    What!  arg  additional  areas  of  research  in  which  you  or  your 


colleagues  may  be  interested? 
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TEACHER  RESEARCH  LINKERS 


9lfmam  evaluation 


OF  the 

aft  educational  research  and  dissemination  program 

1981  -  1982 


The  AFT  Educational  Research  and  Dissemination  Program  was 
designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  educational  research  and 
classroom  practice.    As  a  Teacher  Research  Linker  in  this  pilot 
program,  you  have  been  Involved  in  a  unique  dissemination^ 
process  whereby  the  research  infoxrmation  has  been  shared  with  ^ 
teachers  via  their  union  structure.    As  a  participant  in  this  ^ 
peer-tp-peer-*sharing  experience,  your  input  Is  crucial  to  our 
assessment  of  the  degree  to  which  this  process  was  effective* 

We  invite  your  candid  comments  tojhelp  us  reflect  on  past 
practices  and  also  to  point  out  new  directions  for  project 
replication.    Use  as  much  space  as  you  need  to  express  your 
thoughts.  ~ 


ABOUT  YQU 

Age  (20-30)  QO-40^  (40-50)  (50-60)  (60-  ) 
Sex 


■  •  ..  ■  ■■;'*! 


^  "       Race   m  v;;;| 

Degree  levels  ^  Pjb   '    Years  of  experience        /  ^  ^^^^^ 

Grade /subject  area  presently  teaching^  JtljL^ .  O^Aviio^Mnn^'i^A 

Other  grades /subjects  taught     C^<U^<^>»7v\/    l%Jii>   i^adu^  CL^^yl^C 


Special  titles  or  professional  recognitioii  7f^^  (jj 


ABOUT  THE  PROJECT 


Thinking  back  on  the  findings  from  the  research  studies  shared 
with  you  in. this  project j  what  is  your  feeling  about  the 
usefulness  of  this  information  to  your  classroom  practice? 
(Check  where  appropriate,) 


Evertson ,  Emmer ,  Anderson • 
Beginning  of  the  Year 
Classroom  Management 

a.  Classroom  readiness  and 
room  arrangement 

b .  Rules ,  procedures  and 
consequences 


2.  Kounin. 

Discipline  and  Group  Management 

a,  With-it-ness  and  overlapping 

b.  Smoothness  and  momentum 

<5T    Group  focus  and  account- 
ability 

d.  Avoiding  satiation 

e .  Valence  and  ch? Ilenge 
arou^'r^l 

3.  Brophy,  Good,  Grows,  et  al. 
Teaching  Effectiveness 

a .  Direct  instruction^^ 

b .  Instructional  functions 

c.  Pacing 

d.  Student  success  rate 


Most  Least 
Useful      Useful  Useful 


^/ 
/ 

J 


e . 


Teacher  questioning  ^ 
f .     Turn-taking  ^ 
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(Check  where  appropriate. ) 

4.  Brophy. 
Teacher  Praise 

a.  Specificity 

b .  Contingency 

c.  Distribution 

d.  Credibility 

5.  Berliner,  Fisher,  Stallxngs 
et  al. 

Time  on  Task 

a.  Allocated  time 

b.  Engaged  time 

c.  Academic  learning  time 


Most  '  Least 

Useful      Useful  Useful 


1/ 


B.  Use  this  space  to  make  specific  comments  about  individual  research 
concepts  that  you  did,  or  did  not,  find  useful. 

xjj  pul        ^  Mon^^  ^  ^^LutL^  J^j^ju:tiU^  A> 

C.  Referring  back  to  ques  <;  Urn  '*A/'  ^bich  of  the  research  concepts  did 
you  most  often  share  W;.^:h  i'e-*xChers? 


Study 


(I  h 
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D.     In  your  interactions  with  teachers, 

1.  With  whom  did  you  share  the  information?     (i.e.,  type  of 
teacher:     new,  in  trouble,  curious,  etc.)  y  .     ^/^  ^  j 

2.  With  how  many  te archers  do  you  estimate  that  you  have  shared 
the  research?  j^^XulP    )jJyuix^  yi^o^^^^S^dl^^ 

3.  How  did  this  "sharing"  come  about? 

  a.     You  approached  them  because  you  saw  a  need. 

X      b.     They  approached  you  because  they  heard  about  or 

saw  evidence  of  use  of  your  new  classroom  strategies. 


c.  They  approached  you  because  they  needed  help. 

d.  They  approached  you  because  they  trusted  you. 

e.  You  Conducted  a  workshop  or  meeting. 

f .  The  principal  requested  that  you  share  the\nformat ion, 

g.  The  principal  referred  teachers  to  you. 

h.  You  conducted  informal  discussions  about  the  research 
information  with  people  you  know.       „  .  

i.  You  left  some  of  the  research  materials  in  faculty 
lounge  areas  and  teachers  became  interested. 


Other 


E.     Referring  to  question  " ''D did"  you  use  any  particular  way  of 
sharing  to  a  ^nuch  greater  degree  than  others?  Explain. 


EKLC 


In  general,  what  kind  of  feedback  did  you  receive  from  teachers 
about  the  usefulness  of  the  research  information?  (Circle  one.) 


rery  useful)  Useful 
Specifics?      o£x     X<W    LlJyv^      /OuJlfltJ^  ^ 


Not  Useful 
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G.     Please  give  your  reactions  to  the  ways  in  which  the  research 
was  disseminated  to  you  as  a  TRL.  (Check  where  appropriate.) 

Most  Least 
Helpful    Helpful  Helpful 

1.  Receiving  the  research  information  ji/^ 
in  "translated"  summary  form 

2.  Receiving  and  reading  the  research  i/^ 
sixmmaries  before  the  scheduled 

training  sessions 

3.  Meeting  at  regularly  scheduled 
intervals  for  prescribed  periods 
of  time  to  work  with  the  research 

4.  Participating  in  problem-solving,  \y/ 
discussion-oriented  sessions  to 

review  the  research 


/ 


Amplifying  understanding  of  the 
research  concepts  via  training 
activities  (role-playing,  simula- 
tions ,  etc. ) 

Having  training  sessions  condicted 
under  union/teacher-center  sp(  u-  ' 
sorship  as  opposed  to  school 
administration 


H.     How  did  this  training  differ  from  ^^^^^^^^^^^J^^^^^^^ 

!•     After  training,  indicate  the  degree  to  which  you  felt  adequately 
prepared  to  perform  in  your  role  as  Teacher  Research  Linker. 
(Check  where  appropriate. ) 

Well  111 
Prepared    Prepared  Prepared 

1.  Research  information 

2.  Role  as  tl^ainer 


Comments 


.  //Jl/.    -fLY  JAKti)  a.  A^:f 


^;ss^  -A^^ 


J.     What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  improving  the  TRL  training 
process  in  this  program? 

.jL  H  3U    ^  ,>ff>^^c^-^ 


K.     When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  you  actually  begin  to 
—      disseminate  the  research  information?   /^'^^fS  " 

OA/  ^  JL  _^OttoU^  ^  ^^^'^^^^^^  a. 
Ot.jI^  y  JIMma^       3  ^^^^^^^^ 

L.     What  is  your  feeling  about  the  level  of  support  given  to  you 

by  the  project  staff  in  your  efforts  to  disseminate  at^ building 
or  wide-scale  levels?  (Check  where  appropriate.) 

Most  Not 
Adequate    Adequate  Adequate 


1.  Materials  >/ 

2.  Consultations 

3.  On-site  visits  *^ 

4.  Presentations  V 

M.     What  additional  support,  if  any,  would  have  been  helpful? 


N.    Now  that  the  project  has  officially  ended,  what  kind  of  support 
do  you  feel  you  would  need  to  continue  in  your  role  as  a  TRL? 


Are  you  willing  to  continue^inj-yOur  jiple ^^^TRL?    Yes  No  LJ 

Why?    r-JC  ^9oL 


u  willing  to 
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O.    Describe  the  ways  in  which  your  attitude  toward  educational 

research  has  changed.  -  \  //  ^ 

o^/i*^         ^    ^CM^  /TM^ 

P.     How  has  the  reseaifch  information  affected  your  self-esteem  as 
a  teaching  professional?  j 

Q.     How  do  your  building  administr.at'or  and/or  your  peers  respond 
to  you  as  "the  disseminator"  of  research-based  information? 


,4 


B.     What  out -of -tbe-classroom.  opportunities  ha.i7e  been  afforded  you 
as  a  result  of  your  involvement  in  the  project? 


S.     Have  you  received  any  other  re;wards  and  incentives  as  aN:fesult 
of  your  involvement  in  the. project?  Describe. 


What  kinds  of  rewards,  if  any  ,  do  you  think  TRLs  'shoul'd  receive?  c^-^.,,^^ 
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T.    What /qualities  do  you  feel  are  necessary  for  teachers  who  are 
'  interested  in  becoming  TRLs? 


D.    Since  finding  time  to  be  involved  is  always  a  problem  with 
leadership  types,  what  suggestions  do  you  have  regarding  the 
scheduling  of  time  for  participation  in  ER&D  training  sessions 
and  dissemination  activities? 


%JJ^  ^  p  il^^^  P^^^  ^oe^^ 


V.    What  are  additional  areas  of  research  in  which  you  or  your 
colleagues  may  be  interested? 


TEACHER  RESEARCH  LINKERS 
PORJECT  EVALUATION 

  -  OF  THE-     -   -  sz, 

AFT  EDUCATIONAL-RESEARCH  AND  DI SSEMINATION  PROGRAM 

1981  -  1982 


The  AFT  Educational  Research         Dissemination  Program  was 
designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  educational  research  and 
classroom  practice.    As  a  Teacher -Research  Linker  in  this  pilot 
program,  you  have  been  involved  in  a  unique  dissemination 
process  whereby  the  research  information  has  been  shared  with 
teachers  via  their  union  structure.     As  a  participant  in  this 
peer-to-peer-sharing  experience,  your  input  is  crucial  to  our 
assessment  of  the  degree  to  which  this  process  was ^effective. 

We  invite  your  candid  comments  to  help  us  reflect  on  past 
practices  and  also  to  point  out  new  directions ^or  project 
replication.    Use  as  much  space  as  you  need  to  express  your 
thoughts.  "  ^ 


ABOUT  YOU 

Age     (20-30)     (30-40)  T (40-50))    (50-60)     (60-  ) 

Sex         (A-  Race  HJBCfir^  

Degree  levels       /l^r^'  Years  of  experience 

(jrade/ subject  area^ presently  teaching  ^C(£?ircS^  J 
Other  grades /subjects  taught 


Special  titles  or^rofessional  recognition  2a<jil^^  ^y^'  ^^V^'^'^^^a-^t.***^^ 

(?e^l0^  WrT.u.  m^.  ' 


ABOUT  THE  PROJECT 


Thinking  back  on  the  findings  from  the  research  studies  shared 

with  you  in  this  project,  what  is  your  feeling  about  thfe 

usefulness  of  this  information  to  your  classroom  practice? 
(Check  where  appropriate.) 


1.     Evert son,  Eramer,  Anderson. 
Beginning  of  the  Year 
Classroom  Management  ^  ^ 

a.  Classroom  readiness  and 
room  arrangement 

b.  Rules,  procedures  and 
consequences 


Most 
Useful 


Useful 


Least 
Useful 


2.  Kounine 

.Discipline  and  Group  Management 

a.  With-it-ness  and  overlapping 

b.  Smoothness  and  moment^ 

c.  Group  focus  and  account- 
ability 

d.  Avoiding  satiation 

e.  Valence  and  cjiallenge 
arousal  . 


/ 


3.     Brophy,  Good,  Grows,  et  al. 
Teaching  Effectiveness 

a.  Direct  instruction 

b»  Instructional  functions 

c.  Pacing 

d-  Student  success  rate 

e.  Teacher  questioning 


1/ 


f.    Turn -taking 


/ 


/ 


Most  Least  . 

(Check  where  appropriate.)*  Useful     -Useful  Useful 

4.    Brophy.  ' 
Teacher  Praise    .     ^  > 


a.  Specificity 

b.  Contingency 

c.  Distribution 

d.  Credibility 


/ 


5.     Berliner,  Fisher,  Stallings, 

et  al*  .  ^ 

Time  on  Task  V 

a.  Allocated  time 

b.  Engaged  time 

c.  Academic  learning  time 

B.     Use  this  space  to  make  specific  comments  about  individual  ^^esearch 
concepts  that  you  did,  or  did  not,  find  useful.  , 


C.     Referring  back  to  question  "A,"  which  of  the  research  concepts  did 
you  most  often  share  with  other  teachers? 

Study  Concept 

•i'  *  '  ' 
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In  your  interactions  with  teachers, 

1.  With  whom  did  you  share  the  informat|.on?    S^/t^:*-'^'^S  tU5juu.jh^kM«^ 
teacher:    new,  in  trouble,  curious ,  etc.  X 

2.  With  how  many  teachers  do  you  estimate  that  you  have  shared 
the  research?      /  ?o-  g.  5t>  ^  jL^^>J^f^<5tj  JJU  fl 

3.  How  did  this  "sharing"  come  about?  ^fie^Ce-**-^  ) 
a,^    You  approached  them  because  you  saw  a  need.  ^    {Lg,A^;^/2*-'  • 


They  approached  you  because  they  heard  about  or  /^fe^ 
saw  evidence  of  use  of  your  new  classroom  strategies. TT"^ 

They  approached  you  because  they  needed  ^^"^^^p^  Jl^^^^^,^^ 
They  approached  you  because  they  trusted  you.     ^32*ife.  t/toejgftt 
You  conducted  a  workshop  or  meeting. 

The  principal  requested  that  you  share  the  inxorma.tion^  /- 
The  principal  referred  teachers  to  you. 

You  conducted  informal  discussions  about  the  research 
Information  with  people  you  know. 

[X   i.    "?o«  left  some  of  the  research  materials  in  faculty 
lounge  areas  and  teachers  became  interested. 

iX  j.    Other  /tuj^^ 

Referring  to  question  ^^D,"  did  you  use  any  particular  way  of 
sharing  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  others?  Explain. 


In  general,  what  kind  of  feedback  did  you  receive  from  teachers 
about  the  usefulness  of  the  research  information?  (Circle  one.) 


(JJery  usefuT^  Useful  Not  Useful 


G.  Please  give  your  reactions  to  the  ways  in  which  the  research 
^was  disseminated  to  you  as  a' TEL.  (Check  where  appropriate.  ) 

Most  Least 
Helpful    Helpful  Helpful 

1.  .Receiving  the  research  information 

in  "translated'^  suimnary  form 

2.  Receiving  and  reading  the  research 
summaries  before  the  scheduled 
training  sessions 

3^    Ueetdng  at  regularly  scheduled 
^   intierVals  for  prescribed  periods 
of  time  to  work  with  the  research 

4.  Participating  in  problem-solving, 
discussion->oriented  sessions  to 
review  the  research 

5.  Amplifying  understanding  of  the 
research  concepts  via  training 
activities  (role-playing,  simula- 
tions »  '^etc. )   

5.    Having  training  sessions  conducted 
under  union/teacher-center  spon- 
sorship as  opposed  to  school 
administration 

H.  How  did  this  training  differ  from  other  inservicing  you've  had? 

I.  After  training,  indicate  the  degree  to  which  you  felt  adequately 
prepared  to  performrin  your  role  as  Teac>rar  Research  Linker. 
(Check  where  appropriate. ) 

Well  111 
Prepay^d  "  Prepared  Prepared 

1.    Research  information 
.2.    Role  as  tfainer  i*?  * 

Comments         JjjtlT  itL^  ^ 


J.    -\?hat  suggestions  do  you  have  for  improving  the  TRL  training  i 
process  in  this  program?     (  ^ 

K."  When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  you  actually  begin  to 

disseminate  the  research  information?  " -t^—  '^'TXL  '"' 


/. 
■  / 


L.    What  is  your  feeling  about  the  level  of  suppoisjtgiven  to  you 

by  the  project  staff  in  your  efforts'  to  dissemiw;e  at  building.- 
or  widerscale  levels?  (Check  where  appropriate.)  ^ 

/  Most  !  Not 

/  Adequate    Adequate  Adequate 

1.  Materials  ^ 

2.  Consultations  iX 

3.  On-site  visits 

4.  Presentations 

M.    What  additional  support ,  if  any,  -would  have  been  helpful? 

N.    Now  that  the  project  has  officially  ended,  what  kind  of  support 

do  you  feel  you  would  need. to  continue  in  your  role  as  a  TRL?  - 

Are  you  willing  to  continue^in  your  role  as  TRL?    Yes  No  LJ 


Why? 
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Describe  the  ways  in  which  your  attitude  toward  educational 
research  has  changed.  '        ^  j        '  y 

' ^^fU/^'^^A^^^  ^^^^ 

^  "^^^^ 

How  has?  the  research  inforraation  affected  your  self-esteem  as 

a  teaching  professional?  \  > 

How  do  your  building  administrator  and/or  your  peers  respond 
to  you  as  "the  disseminator"  of  research-based  information? 


What  out-of-the-classroom  opportunities  have  been  afforded  you 
as  a  result  of  your  involvement  in  the  project?  ^  '  ..J 


Have  you  received  ah y<f?rEB4r  rewards  .and  incentives  as  a  riesult 
of  yotir  involvement  in  the  project?    Describe.  .[^ 


m 


What  kinds  of  rewards,  if  any,  do  you  think  TRLs  should  receive? 
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What  qualities  do  you  feel  are  necessary  for  tea-g^erswboare        ^  ^ 
^         interested  in  becoming  TRLs?    TftL^    ^u^^  ji^^f4xJ/U  cT'v^  ^p^^^-i^-^ 

Siuce  finding  time  to  be  involved  is  always  a  problem  with 
leadership  types,  what  suggestions  do  you  have  re{?arding  the 
scheduling  of  time  for  participation  in  ERtD  training  sessions 
and  dissemination  activitios? 


What  are  additional  areas  of  research  in  which  you  cr  your 
colleagues  may  be  interested?  /  - 
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TEACHER  RESEARCH  LINKERS 
PORJECT  EVALUATION 
•     OF  THE- 

...rl  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DISSEMINATION  PROGRAM 

1981  •  1982 


The  AFT  Educational  Research  and  Dissemination  Program  was 
designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  educational  research  and 
classroom  practice.     As  a  Teacher  Research  Linker  in  this  pilot 
program,  you  have  been  involved  in  a  unique  dissemination 
process  whereby  the  research  information  has  been  shared  with 
teachers  via  their  union  structure.     As  a  participant  in  this 
peer-to-peer-sharing  experience,   your  input  is  crucial  to  our 
assessment  of  the  degree  to  which  this  process  was  effective. 

We  invite  your  candid  comments  to  help  us  reflect  on  past 
practices  and  also  to'  point  out  new  directions  for  project 
replication.     Use  as  much  space  as  you  need  tc  express  your 
thoughts . 


Age  (20-30)  (30-40)  ^^^^^  ^ 
Sex  Race  ^^"^^acl; 


Degree  levels      iSJllf  Years  of  experience      TW:s         ^  "i^-i^. 

^6^!^-     l^<>^-  (xKr.- 
Grade"/ subject  area  present  1;    teaching       I ^    .   ,   Q^) 

Other  g~-ades/subjects  taught  )0»rs  ...c      —   rL^.^n  ^5      CA>  .  2.^ 

Special  titles  or  professional  recognition        k)<\      ^    —       v  r-  .^.n"^— 
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V^V.cV>        r,v.(>^c.         C(e  Tvei/  cell*/  reore5e^+^N,  N 


ABOUT  THE  PROJECT 


A.     Thinking  back  on  the  findings  from  the  research  studies  shared 

with  you  in  this  project,  what  is  your  feeling  about  the 

usefulness  of  this  information  to  your  classroom  practice? 
(Check  where  appropriate.) 


1.     Evertson,  Eminer,  Anderson. 
Beginning  of  the  Year 
Classroom  Management 

a.  Classroom  readiness  and 
room  arrangement 

b.  Rules,  procec.ures  and 
consequences 


Most 
Useful 


Useful 


Least 
Useful 


Kounin. 

Discipline  and  Group  Management 

a.  With-it-ness  and  overlapping 

b.  Smoothness  and  momentum 

c.  Group  focus  and  account- 
ability 

t> 

d.  Avoiding  satiation 

e.  Valence  and  challenge 
arousal 


I 
L 


Brophy,  Good,  Grows,  et  al. 
Teaching  Effectiveness 

a.  Direct  instruction 

b.  Instructional  functions 

c.  Pacing 

d.  Student  success  rate 
e»  Teacher  questioning 
f.  Turn-taking 


UUJ  w-^  ^  ^^-M-r  J^■'■^r^"^'-• 
'x  '^^^  ' 


Most    ■  Least 
(Check  where  appropriate,)  Useful      Useful  Useful 


4.     Brophy,  ^ 

Teacher  Praise 


'a.     Specificity  X^^b^fd 

b.  Contingency  /  i  ^«  » v/  ,  ^.^ 

c.  Distribution  ^    cj)  iu.' -V'  f  e  J/z,<. 

d.  Credibility  /  A^u_'    \>^^e  <:?uw^ 

5.     Berliner,  Fisher,  Stallings,  ^  i^i--^      <-^-  ^^^^^ 
et  al. 

Time  on  Tasli 
a.     Allocated  time 
p.     Engaged  time 


c.     Academic  learning  time 
B.     Use  thi 


s  space  to  make  spejcific  comments  about  ind';.'^'^i  i*esearch 
concepts  that  you  did,  or  jdid  not,  find  useful,.  r  T      I  I 

NOCC5    /'necoj'^^X       [ft^'^^leJ Z  // 
iyl\Avo       /  4-        uj-.'^Ly     (Sii-Uvs  tjUUl 

C,     Referring  back  to  question  "A,"  which  of  the  -':*:earch  concepts  did 
you  most  often  share  with  other  tealchers? 

Study  ,         Concept  .  '  • 


D.     In  your  interactions  with  teachers, 


1. '    Wit^'whom  did  you  share  the  information?     (i.e.,  type  of 

teacher:,   new,  , in,  trouble,  curious,  etc/,),  .        I  a  \   a 

2.  *^Vith  how  many  teachers  do  you  estimate  ttat  you  have  ^ared  o^-^ 

the  research?   *• 

3..  How  did  this  "sharing"  come  abo^t? 

  a.    You  approached  them  because  you  saw  a  need. 

b.  They  approached  you  because  they  heard  al:>out  or 
""^  saw  evidence  of  use  of  your  new  classroom  strategies. 

c.  They  approached  you  because  they  needed  help. 

J.-^  dl    They  approached  you  bedause  they  trusted  you. 

I  .  ■  • 

e.    Yoa  conducted  a  workshop  or  meeting. 

'        f .    The  principal  requested  that  you  share  the  information. 

g.  The  principal  referred  teachers  to  you. 

h.  You  conducted  iiformal  discussions  about  the  research 
information  witb  people  you  know. 

'  ! 

i.  You  left  ^ome  o:^  the  research  materials  in  faculty  ^ 
lounge  areas  and  teachers  became  interested.  ^ 


Other 


E.  Referring  to  questiv-jn  "D,"  did  you  use  any  particular  way  of 
sharing  to  a  much  gr.eater  degree  than  others?    Explain.  / 

F.  Ill  general,  wtat  kind  of  feedback  did  you  receive  from  teachers 
about  the  iie,Jfulness  </f  the  research  information?  (Circle  one.) 

Useful                      Not  Useful  | 
Vr,  J  ^  ti-Cj  I'^f^  J-e.  ZI£_£i 
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Please  give  your  reactions  to  the  ways  in  which  the  research 
was  disseminated  tO/ ^ou  as  a  TRL.  (Check  where  appropriate.) 


1. 


2. 


3. 


5. 


Most  ~  Least 

Helpful    Hqlpful  Helpful 


Receiving  the  -research  information 
in  "translated"  summary  form 

Receiving  and  reading  the  research 
stimmaries  before  the  scheduled 
training  sessions 

Meet;^£g  ^t  regularly  scheduled 
inTervals  for  prescribed  periods      \  % 
of  time  to  work  with  the  research  ^ 

;icipating  in  problem-solving/-^  ^^^^ 
discussion-oriented  sessions  toV 
review  the  research 

Amplifying  understanding  of  the     j^-  fc?>-.Ce.6ic*.^v7t~' 
research  concepts  via  training  / 
activities  (role-playing ,  Simula- 
tions ,  etc. ) 


Having  training  sessions  con 
undeij*  union/teacher-center  spon 
sorship'  as  opposed  to  school' 
administration 


ducted_j^*"XXi       T>vC-4cf^.  ^  y 
—  do  i  ryv/ 


H. 


youi^€ 


had; 


How  did  this:-  training  differ  fr^m/pther  inservicinj 


Aftei^  training,  .  indicate  the  degree  to  which  you  felt  ade^O^^tii^^ 
prepared  to  perform  in  your  role  as  Teacher  Research  Linker. ^ 
(Check  where  appropriate. )  '  ' 

Well  111  ^  ' 

Prepared    Prepared  Prepared 


1.     Research  information 

y 

2y^^ole  as  trainer 
/Commen  t  s   y^L^L^iJlJS— 

it, 


i  ■  ! 
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7^ 


4 


Co 


J.    What  suggestions  do^you  have  for  improving  the  TRL  training 

process  in  this  program?  \        \       1/  i   '  1 

K.     When  and  under  what  circumstances  did j you  actually  begin  to  I 
disseminate  the  research  (information? 

•  • 

L.     What  is  your  feeling  about  the  level  of  support  given  to  you  j 
by  the  project  staff  in  your  efforts  to  disseminate  at  building 
or  widerscale  levels?  (Check  where  appropriate.) 

-OMost  Not 
Adequate .  Adequate  Adequate 

1.     Materials  u"^X 


2.  Consultations 

3.  On-site  visits 

4.  Presentati9ns 


M.    ^at  additional  support    if  any,  would  hay-gv,be^n  hsjlpfui 

N.     Now  that  the  project  has  officially  ended,  what  kind  of  support 
^ do'  you  feel  you  would  need  to  continue  in  your  xole  as'  a  TRL? 

^'^Are  you  willing  to  continue  in  vyour  role  as  TRL?    Yes  ?io  'UJ      (T ^ 

Why?        V^r  ;4,^  T  Ivk.. 


ERIC  •  '  y60^-"bp^  .  t  .  ^^'''^ 


4-r 


if 


\ 


O.    Describe  the  ways  in  which  your  attitude  toward  educational 
research  has  changed.  p, 


p. I  How  has  the  research  information  af fectea  your  self-esteem  as  tt-^ 
\  a  teaching  pro*'*""-''^"'''' 


23 


Ftow  do  your  building  administrator  and/or  your  peers  respond 
to  you  as  "the  disseminator"  of  research-based  information? 


"^4  ^^^^  Coc//»'^^  tSc-^/T/v 
ve  been  afforded  yoy 


What  out-of-the-classror-Gi  opportunities  have 
as  a  result  ofyour^nvolvement  in  the  project? 


f  ^ 


s. 


Havf^  you  received  any^  c 
of  your  involvement  in  the  project? 


any^^^'^.her  Rewards  and  ^ceSrt 


ives  as  a  res 


Describe.    *        /  .  i 
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What  kinds  of  rewards/,  if  any,  do  you  think  TRLs  should  receive? 


* 

I^,     -Pc:e^/       -f/W      irSw  e^^^er-Zt/.^.  Aii"*/-. 


T.     What  qualities  do  you  feel  are  necessary  for  teachers  who  are 
interested  in  becoming  TRLs?  ^ 

'  4eiicCr.->      a^d     ^Ve.    jOvc^je  e'.^^-—  -^^-"^-^ 

U.     Since  finding  time  to  be  involved  is  always  a  problem  with 
leadership  types,  what  suggestions  do  you  have  regarding  the 
scheduling  of  time  for  participation  in  ER&D  training  sessions 
and-vdissemination  activities? 


V.     What  are  additional  areas  of  research  in  which  you  or  your 
colleagues  may  be  interested? 


f/1       I         ^        /  ' 


1  J 
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.\  TEACHER  RESEARCH  LINKERS   ,  . 

PORJECT  EVALUATION 
'      .  .  OF  JHE         '  , 

AFT  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DISSEMINATION  PROGRAM  \ 

1981  -  1982 


The  AFT  Educational  Research  and  Dissemination  Program  was 
designed  to  bridgie  the  gap  between  educational  research  and 
cldssrpom  pracrice.    As^a  Teacher  Research  Linker  in  this  pilot 
■program,  you  have  been  involved  in  a  unique  dissemination 

process  whereby  the  research  information  has  been  4>hared  with 

\ 

teachers  via  their  union  structure*  As  a  participant  in  this 
peer-torpeer-sharinff  experience,  your  input  is  crucial  to  our 
assesi^ment  of  the  degree  toa^which  this  process  was  effective. 

We  invite  your  candid  comments  to  help  us  reflect  on  past  v 
practices  and  also  to  poin€  out  new  directions  for  project 
repLication.     Use  as  inuch  space  as  you  need  to  express  your 
thoughts.  •         '  . 


ABOUT  YOU  ^  ' 

Age     (20-30)   ((30^40^    (40-50)     (50-60)     (60-  ) 

Sex    _fbcAi£^      Race      ^\rvC^V^    . 

Degree  levels      ^  Years  of  experience    ♦  r*^^ 


Grade/subject  area  presently  teaching 

Other  grades /subjects  taught        '  ^  \^^-  CKTC^d^-M^  

Special  titles  or  prof essional.  recognition 


er|c         -  V      '  •  P^'^o 


fv  Cy  ^  cAt^^:^^  — --x 
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ABOUT  THE  PROJECT 


Thinking  back  on  the  fijidings  from  the  research  studies  shared 
with  you  in  this  project,  what  is  your  feeling  about  the 
usefulness  of  this  information  to  your  classroom  practice? 
(Check  where' apprbpriate. ) 

Most  Least 
Useful      Useful  '  Useful 

1.     Evertson/  Emmer,  Anderson.  »  /        '  " 

Beginning  of  the  Year       ,  ^  , 

Classroom  Management 

a.     Classroom' readiness  and  -J 
room  arrangement 


b.     Rules,  procedures  and' 
consequences 

2.     Kounin.     ^  \  '  . 

Discipline  and  Group  Management 

a.  Witb-it-ness  and  overlapping 

b.  Smoothness  and  momentum 


c.     Group  focus  and  account-  \/ 
ability 


Avoiding  satiation 

e.     Valence  and  challenge 
arousal 

-I 

3-.  '  Brophy,  Good,  Grows,  et  al. 

Teaching  Effectiveness  .  ^ 

a.     Direct  instruction 


Instructional  functions  /  \/ 


b. 

c.  Pacing 

d.  Stufient.  success  rate 
Teacher  questioning  \j 


e. 


f .  turn-taking 


V 
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(Check  where  appropriate.) 

4,  Brophy. 

' Teacher  Praise 

a.  Specificity 

b.  Contingency 

c*     Distribution  s  • 
Credibility.  . 


Most-  Least 
Ugeful      Useful  Useful 


a* 


5.     Berliner,  Fisher,  Stallings, 
et  al*^. 

Time  on  Task 

a.  Allocated  time 

b.  Engaged  time 

c.  Academic  learning  time 


J 

j 


B.  .  Use  this  space-  to  make  specific  coinments  about  individual  research 
concepts  that  you  did,  or  did  not,  find  useful.      '      [\    n      v      vi      t  , 

A  <t(y.)^^^^s<.'^  \ ^  q^UkSs  r-oov^N  .       opW^w  W  r-€^'^ 

C.  Referring  back  to  question  "A,"  whibh  or  the  research  concepts  did  • 
you  most  often  share  with  other  teachers? 


Study 


Concept 
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D,     In  your  interactions,  with  teachers,-  ^ 

With  whom  did  you  share  €he  information?     (i.e.,  t,ype  of 
teacher:     new,  in  trouble,  curious,  etc, )  \ 

2.  With  how  matiy  teachers  do  you  estimate  that  you  have  shared 
the  research? 

3.  How  did  this  "sharing"  come  about? 

 ^    a.    You  .approached  them  because  yo^^saw  a  need. 

  .b.'    They  approached  you  because  they  heard  about  or 

saw  evidence  of  use  of  your  new  classroom  strategies. 

^          c»  They  approached  you  because  they  needed  help.  V  r 

d,v.  They  approached  you  because  they  trvsted  you. 

)(  .  e.  You  conducted  a  workshop  or  meeting. 

V,     f .  The  principal  requested  that  you  share  the  information, 

^         ^        g.  The  princip?il  referred  teachers  to  you. 

X   'h»    You  conducted,  informal  discussions  about  the  research 
information  with  people  you  know. 

  i.     You  left. some  of  the  research  materials  in  faculty 

lounge  areas  and  teachers  became" interested. 

  j.     Other    '    ^^JlhJLcK.  f^r^fArcV 


*er|o 


E.  Referring  to  question  "D,"  did  you  use  any  particular  way  of 
sharing  to  a  much'  greater  degree  t^an  otheris?  Explain. 

F.  In  general,  what  kind  of  feedback  did  you  receive  from  teachers 
about  the  usefulness  of  the  research  information?  (Circle  one.) 

Very^ useful  (UsefuV  Not  Useful  , 

V    Specifics?       <-^/y\rA A  -Vn   fv>(y S.^'c/.>    .\  r.rv  Aim^'iA 


G.    Please  give  your  reactions  to  the  ways  in  which  the  research 
^a3  disseminated  to  you  as  a  TRL.  (Check  where  appropriate.) 

Most  Least 
Helpful    Helpful.  Helpful 

1.  Receiving  the  research  information  .\/ 

in  "translated"  summary  form  '  ■  . 

2.  Receiving  and  reading  the  research         /  *  - 
summaries  before  the  scheduled           . ^/ 

training  sessions 

3.  Meeting  at  regularly  scheduled  \ 
intervals  for  prescribed  periods  / 
of  time  to  work  .with  the  research 

4.  Participating^  in  problem-solving,  / 
discussion-oriented  sessions  to  V 
review  the  research 

5.  Amplifying  understanding  of  the  / 
research  concepts  via  training  W 

activities  (role-playing,  Simula-  i 
tions,  etc.)  / 


5.    Having  training  sfessions  conducted 
under  union /teacher-center  spon- 
sorship as  opposed  to  school 
a  dmin  i  st  r at  ion 


H.  How  did  this  training  differ  from  otherO-nservicing  you've  had? 

I.  After  training,  indicate  the  degree  to  which  you  felt  adequately 
prepared  to  perform  in  your  role  as  Teacher  Research  Linker. 
(Check  where  appropriate.) 

Well  111 
-^Prepared    Prepai^ed  Prepared 

1.  Research  information  ^ 

2.  Role  as  trainer  v^\^-lv<il^.tck\ 

Comment  s  \  W  <^  s^rcK.  Q^i^^^j.^'S  v.O  ^.  <^  ^^re  Cj^.  ivte       v  -.x  c  u  ^  L  / 


J.    What  suggestions  do' you  have  for  improving  the  TRL  training 

process  in  this  prograiD?     ^  -> 


K.     When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  you  actually  begin  to 
disseminate  the  research  information? 

L.     What  is  youiy  feeling  about  the  level  of  support  given  to  you 

by  the  project  staff  in  your  efforts  to  disseminate  at  building 
or  wide-scale  levels?  (Check  where  appropriate.) 

Most  Not 
Adequate    Adequate  Adequate 

y 


1.  Materials 

2.  Consultations 

3.  On-site  visits 

4.  Presentations 


/ 

f  / 


M.     What  additional  support,  if  any,  would  have  been^ helpful? 
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N.    Now  that  the  project  has  officially  ended",  what  kind  of  -support 
do  you  feel  you  would  need  to  continue  in  your  role  as  a  TRL? 

Are  you  willing  to  continue  in  your  role  as  TRL?  Yes  IK/  No  JZJ 
Why?  XWtVii^  (TvSi.K  \^Q^r:y\X^  Cl  ^.cJ^k.?\C\^  Mx^.. 


0.  ^Describe^ the  ways  in  which  your  attitude  toward  educational 
.  =    research  has  changed. 


p.     How  has  the  research  information  affected  your  self-esteem  as 
a  teachings  professional? 

•-VWv^  "^Kvv^V^v^oL  Vi.^  LUe<^  (^C5T  r-euv;c^c"^  OCL  V'tf^i^^.vdYs^iOi^ 

Q.     How  do  your  building  administrator  and/or  your  peers  respond 
to  you  as  "the  disseminator"  of  research-based  information? 

R.     What  out-of-tWe-classroom  opportunities  have  been  a^fforded  you 
as  a  result  of  your  in-volvement  in  the  project? 


Have  you  feceived  any  other  rewards  anrl  incentives  as  a  result 
of  your  involvement  in  the  project?'  Describe, 


What  kinds  of  rewards,  if  any,  do  you  think  TRLs  should  receive? 
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:       ■  TEACHER  RESEARCH  ••LINKERS    \    '  ; 

'PROJECT  EVALUATION       /  '  ' 

OF  THE  ^■ 
AFT  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH^AND  DISSEMINATION  PROGRAM 

1981  -  1982 


The  APT  Educational  Research  and  Dissemination  Program  was 
designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  educational  research  and  * 
classroom  practice.     As  a  Teacher  Research  Linker  'in -this  pilot 
program,  you  have  been  in^^dlved  in. a  unique  disseminati^^n 
process  whereby  the  research  information  has  been  shareds^ith 
teachers  via  their  union  structure.     As  a  participant  in  this 
peer-to-pefer-sharing  experience,  your  input  is  crucial  to  our 
assessment  of  the  degree  to  which  this  process  was  effective. 

We  invite  your  candid  comments  to  help  us  reflect  on  past 
practices  and  also  to  point  out  new  directions  for  project 
replication.     Use  as  much  space  as^  you  need  to  express  your 
thoughts. 


ABOUT  YOU  .  .  : 

Age     (20-30)     C30-4O)     (40--50)     (50-i4o)     ('60^     )  /'/    /  ^ 

sex .  M        ■  ^^ce_£aucf^lzL--0L/r  m<  -f-t  1.^ 

Degree  levels  Years  of  experience  J   

Grade/subject  area  presently  teaching 

other  grades /subjects  taught  ,  1  .■      ^  ,  G .  7  ■  ■■P'  

Special  titles  or  professional  recognition       5^.0>P  Cf  '/' 

233 


'A'hich  more  generally  represents  your  teaching  styleCs)? 

 A.     Open-  class 

  3,  ^  Smal'l  grou^  instruction' 

 -  C.     Individual  instruction 

  D.     Whole  class  instruction 

'        E  -  .  Other  • 


9' 


ABOUT  THE  PROJECT 


Thinking  back  on  the  findings  froinl  the  research  studies  shared 
with  you  in  this- pro ject ,  what-^is  your  .feeling  aSout  the 
usefulness  of  thi-s  information'  to  your  classroom  pPactJtce?  ' 
(Check  .where  appropriate.)  *  ,     '  i 

'  Mast  .        \  Least 

'  Useful      Useful  Useful: 


1.     Evert  son,  Emmer  ,^  Anderson.* 
Beginning  of  the  Year 
Classroom  Management 

a.  Classroom  readiness  and 

room  arrarigement  -  '  ^  )^ 

b.  Rules,  procedures  and 
consequences  - 


2,  Kounin* 


K 


j-^xocxpxxne  ana  uroup  laanagemenx 
a.     With-it:?-ness  and  overlapping 

b.     Smoothness  and  momentum 

X 

•  ^ 

c,     Gro^p  focus  and  account- 
ability ^ 

d.     Avoiding  satiation 

.  r 

e.    Valence  and  challenge 
arousal 

Brophs,  Good,  Grows,  et  al. 
Teaching  Effectiveness 

a.    Direct  instruction  S 

X  ■ 

b.     Instructional  functions 

c.  Pacing 

V*. 

K 

d.     Student  success  rate 

K 

e.     Teacher  questioning 

« 

f .  Turn-taking 

■  X 

3UU 


(Check  whers  appropriate.) 

4 .     Brophy . 

Teacher  Praise 

a.  Specificity 

b.  Contingency 

c.  Distribution 

d.  Credibility 


Most  Least 
Useful      Useful  Useful 


X 


Berliner,  Fisher,  Stallings, 
et  al. 

Time  on  Task 

a.  Allocated  time 

b.  Engaged  time 

c.  Academic  learning  time 


B.     Use  this  space  to  make  specific  comments  about  individual  research 
concepts  that  you  did,  or  did  not,  find  useful. 


C.    Referring  back  to  c^iiestion  "A,"  which  of  the  research  concepts  did 
you  most  often  share  with  other  teachers?  '  * 

Study  Concept 


ERIC, 
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D. '   In  your  interactions  with  teachers, 


1.     With^whom  did  you  share  the  information?     (i.e.,  type  of 
teacher:     new,  in  trouble,  curious,  etc.) 


2.  Wi^h  how  many 
'       the^ resBarrh? 


p  yqu  estimate  that  you  have  shared     jt^M j 
sharing^''  cbme*!K^I^  yn^^Slt^ 


a.     You  approached  them  because  you  saw  a  need. 

They  approached  you  because  they  heard  about  or 

saw  evidence  of  use  of  your  new  classroom  strategies. 

c.  They  approached  you  because  they  needed  help.  >  | 

d.  They  approached  you  because  . they  trusted  you. 

e.  You  conducted  a  workshop  or  meeting.  '  \ 

f.  The  principal  requested  that  you  share  the  information. 

g.  The  principal  referred  teachers ' to  you. 

h*    You  conducted  informal  discussions  about  the  research 
information  with- people  you  know. 

i.    You  left  some  of  the  research  materials  in  faculty 
lounge  areas  and  teacher^  became  interested.  . 

Other    v^^^   ^7^.^/.^^  Mi^I^C^^^^y  ^  .^gr-'t^^ 


j. 


sharing  to  a  much 


use  any-particular  way  of 
than  pthers?  Explain. 


F.     In  general,  what  kind  of  feedback  did  you  receive  from  teachers 
about  the  usefulness  of  the  research  information?  (Circle  one.) 

- — : '  ■ 

Dselul  y 


Very  useful 
Specifics?     kJ^^.^J^  \Ap^£/^ulf 


Not  Useful 


specifics?  /^/.A!^r   ^LP  ll/^iZlZK.    ^4i^Z^tit^t^  O/Z^^^C^COyL 
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G.    Please  give  your  reactions  to  the  ways  in  which  the  research 
was  disseminated  to  you  as  a  TRL.  (Ch^ck  where  appropriate.)'* 

Most  Least 
Helpful    Helpful  Helpful 

1.  Receiving  the  research  information 

in  "translated"  siuranary  form  /\ 

2.  Receiving  and  reading  the  research 
summaries  before  the  scheduled  ){ 

training  sessions  * 

3.  Meeting  at  regularly  scheduled  y 
int^rva?.s  for  prescribed  periods  /\ 
of  time  to  work  with  the  research 


4.    Participating  in  problem-solving, 
, '  discussion-oriented  sessions  to 
review  the  research 


X 


5.     Amplifying  understanding  of  the 

research  concepts  via  training  X 
activities  (role-playing,  Simula- 
,    tlons,  etc.y) 


Having  training  sessions  conducted 
under  union/teacher-center  spon- 
sorship as  opposed  to  school 
administration. 


H.    How  did  this  training  differ  from  other  inservicing  you've  had? 


I.    After  training^  indicate  the  degree  to  which  you  felt  adequately^ 
prepared  to  perform  in  your  role  as  Teacher  Research  Linker.  ^ 
(Check  where  appropriate.) 

Well  111  ■ 

Prepared    Prepared  Prepared 

1.  Research  information  /K, 

2.  Role  as  trainer  ^  . 
Comments  ^  ;.dei^^ffg^^ 


3U3 
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J.     What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  improving  the  TRL  training 
process  in  this  program? 

K.    .When  and  under  what  circmnstances  did  you  actually  begin  to 
disseminate  the  research  information? 


L. 


What  is  your  feeling  about  the  level  of  support  given  to  you 
by  the  project  staff  in  your  efforts  to  disseminate  a*t  building 
or  widerscaie  levels?  (Check  where  appropriate.) 


Most  Not 
Adequate    Adequate  Adequate 


1.  Materials 

2.  'Consultations 

3.  On-site  visits 

4.  Presentations 


M.     What  additional  support,  if  any,  ??ould  have  been  Helpful? 


N.    Now  that  the  project  has*  off  iciaily  ended,  what  kind  of  su{>port 
do  you^feel  you  would  need  to -continue  in  your  role  as  a  TRL? 


ERIC 
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0.    Describe  the  ways  in  which  your  attitude  toward  educational 

research-  has  changed.  j 


P.    How  has  the  research  information  affected  your  self-esteem  as 
a  teaching  prof^essional? 


Q.  •  How  do  your  building  administrator  and/or  your  peers  respond 
to  you  as,  "the  disseminator"  of  research-based  information? 


R.    Whait  out-of-the-classroom  oppoi4;unities  have  been  afforded  you 
as  a  result  of  your  involvement  in  the  project? 


2^;^  ^/kJl 


S..  Have  you  received  any  other  rewards  and  incentives  as  a  result  y 
V      of  your  involvement  in  the  project?    Describe/         y  y/ 


What  kinds  of  rewards,  if  any,  do  you  think  TRLs  should  receive? 
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T.     What  qualities  'do  you  feel  jtre  necessary  for  teachers  \vho  are 
interested  in  becoming  TRLs?  ^  ^ 


U.     Since  finding  time  to  be  involved  is  always  a  •problem  with 
leadership  t3rpes,  what  suggestions  do  you  have  regarding  the 
scheduling  of*  time"  for  participation  in  ER&D  training  sessions 
and  dissemination  activities?       ^  ,     <    .  .         .i  / 


V.   'What  are  additional  areas  df  research  in  which  you  or  yo\ir 


W.      Are  there  any  other  statements,  you  would  like  to  make  about  the 
project  that  were  not  included  in  this  evaluation?  (Please 


TEACHER.  RESEARCH  LINKERS 
PROJECT  EVALUATION 
OF  THE  . 

AFT  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AMD  DISSEMINATION  PROGRAiM 

1981  -  1982 


The  AFT  Educational  Research  and  Dissemination, Program  was 
designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  educational  research  and 
classroom  practice^    As  a  Teacher  Research  Linker  in  this  pilot 
program,  you  have,  been  involved  in  a  unique  dissemination 

•   process  whereby  the  researcih  information  has  been  shared  with 
teachers  via  their  union  structure.     As  a -participant  in  this 
'peer-to-peer-sharing  experience,  your  input  is  crucial  to  our 
assessment  of.  the  degree  to  whi-cfa  this  process  was  effective. 

/  W^^- Invite  your  candid  comments  to  help'us  reflect  on  pas^ 

practices  and  also  to  point  out.  new  directions  for  project 
replication.     Use  as  much  space  as  you  need  Jto  express  your 
thoughts. 


ABOUT  Y9U  ^ 

Age  (20-30) 
Sex  ^ 


(40-§0)     (50-60)     (60-  ) 

Race  0)  - 


Degree  levels 


Years  of  experience 


Grade/subject  area  presently  teaching 


Other  grades/subjects  taught 


Special  titles  or  professional  recognition 
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V/hica  T-ore  generally  represenxs  your  ceaching  styleCs)? 
A.     Open  class  -  ^  .  ^ 

'*        3.     Saiail  group  instr'ici:  ion  .      "    "  , 

  •  Inclividual  instruction  , 

^  ■    •  •  Whole  class  instruction 

£•     Other  ^ 


ABOUT  THE  PROJECT  . 

Thinking  back  on  the  findings  from  the  research  studies  shared 
with  you  in  this  project,  what  is  your  feeling  about  the 
usefulness  of  this  information  to  your  classroom  practice? 
(Check  where  appropriate.) 

Most  Least 
Useful      Useful  Useful 


1.     Evert son,  Emmer,  Anderson. 
Beginning  o!f  the  Year 
Classroom  Management 

a.     Classroom  readiness  and 
room  arrangement 


b.     Rules,  procedures  and  ^ 
consequences 


Kounin. 

Discipline  and  Group  Management 

a.  With*it-ness  and  overlapping 

b.  Smoothness  and  momentum 


c.  Group  focus  and  account- 
ability 

d.  Avoiding  satiation  ' 


3.     Brophy,  Good,  Grows,  et  al. 
Teaching  Effectiveness 

a.  Direct  instruction 

b.  Instructional  functions 

c.  Pacing  'I 

d.  Student  success  rate 

e.  Teacher  questioning 

f .  •  Turn- taking 


/ 


e.     Valence  and  challenge 
arousal 


(Check  where  appropriate.) 

4.  Brophy. 

.  Teacher  Praise 

a.  Specificity 

b.  Contingency 

c.  Distribution 

d.  Credibility 


Most 
Useful 


Useful 


Least 
Useful 


5.     Berliner,  Fisher,  Stallings, 
et  al. 

Time  on  .Task-  . 

a.  Allocated  time 

b.  .    Engaged  time 

'  c.    Academic  learning' time 


Use  this  space  to  make  spefcific  comments  about  individual  research^ 
concepts  that  you  did,  or  did  not ,  find  useful.   ;  . 


C,     Referrin^ffack  to  question  "A,"  which  of  the  research  concepts  did 
you  most  often  share  with  other  teachers?  ^  V  * 


Study 


Concept 


EKLC 


1  3iO 
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D.     In  your  interactions  with  teachers,  .  " 

1.    With  whom  did  you  share  the  information?    (i.e.,  type  of  , 
teacher:     new.,  in  trrouble,  curious,  etc.)     I^^Jd^g^  j^^'i€^ 


2. 


ERIC 


Wiuh  how  many  ti 
the  research? 


do  you 


that  you  have  shared 


3.    How  did  this  "sharing"  come  about? 

  a.    You  approached  them  because  you  saw  a  need. 

  b.     The>  approached  you  because  they  heard  about  or 

saw  evidence  of  use  of  your  new  classroom  strategies. 

They  approached  you  because  they  needed  help. 


7 


^  d.     They^  approached  you  because  they  trusted  you. 

e.  You  conducted  a  workshop  or  meeting. 

f .  The  principal  requested  that  you  share  the  information. 
The  principal  referred. teachers  to  you. 


You  conducted  informal  discussions  about  the  research 
information  with  people  you  know. 


  i.    You  left  some  of  the  research  materials  in  faculty 

lounge  areas  and  teabhers  became  interested. 

  J .     Other   -   

Referring  to  question  *'^D,'' "did"  you  use  any  particular  way^  of 
sharing  to  a  much  greater  degree  than.  others?^Explain#  -    ^  ^ 

^^  ^^dU^   ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 


Tn  general,  what  kiftti  of  feedback  did  you  recei^^from  teachers 
about  the  usefulness  of  the  research  information?  (Circle  one.) 


Useful 


Not, Useful 


Specifics?. 


1 


I 


Please  give  your  reactions  to  the  ways  in  which  the  research 
was  disseminated  t(3v  you  as  a  TEL.  (Check  where  appropriate.  ) 


Most  Least 
Helpful    Helpful  Helpful 


1.  Receiving  the  research  information 
in  "translated", summary  form 

2.  Receiving  and  reading  the  research 
summaries  before  the  scheduled 
training  sessions 

3.  Meeting  at  regularly  scheduled 
intervals  for  prescribed  periods 
of  time  to  work  with  the  research 

4.  Participating  in  problem-solving, 
discussion-oriented  sessions  to 
review  the  research 

5.  Amplifying  understanding  of  the 
research  concepts  via  training 
activities  (role-playing,  simula- 
tions, etc.) 

5.     Having  training  sessions  conducted 
under  union/teacher-center  spon- 
sorship as  opposed  to  school 
administration 


/ 


/ 


ERIC 


»w  did  this  training  dii^e 


After  training,  indicate  the  degree  to  which  you  felt  adequately 
prepared  to  perform  in  your  role  as  Teacher  Research  Linker. * 
(Check  where  appropriate.) 

Well  111 
Prepared    Prepared  Prepared 


1. 
2. 


Research  information 
Role  as  trainer 


Comment 
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j.     What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  improving  the  TRL  training 
process  in  this  program? 


K.    When  and  un.der  what  circumstances  did  you  actually  begin  to 
disseming^te  the  research-  information?  ' 


L. 


^^^^^^^^T^^^^ling  fi^bout  the  level  of  support  given  to  you 
by  the  project  staff  in  your  efforts  to  disseminate  at  building 
or  widerscale  levels?  (Check  where  ia.ppropriate. ) 

Most  Not 

Adequate    Adequate  Adequate 

I*  ^ 

1;  Materials 

2.  Consultations  i/ 

3.  On-site  visits 

4.  Presentation;:^; 


M.     What  additional  support,  if  any,  would  have  been  helpful? 


w  that  the  project  has  officially  ended,  what  kind  of  support 
do  ypu  feel  j^ou  j^ould  need  to  continue  in  your  role  as  aTRL?. 

Are  you  willinif' to  continue  in  your  role  as  TRL?    Yes  No  CJ 


ERIC 
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0.     Describe  the  ways  .in  which  your  attitude  toward  educat^onal 
research  has  changed.  j7  .  *  y 


P.     How  has  the  research  information ^affected  your  self-esteem  as 


How  has  the  research  information  affec 
a  teaching  professional? 


%^  ^  How  do  your  building  administrator  and/or  your  peers  respond 

to  you  as  "the  disseminator"  of  research-based  information?-^^ 


What  out-of-the-classroom  opportunities  have  been  afforded  you 
as  a  result  of  your  involvement  in  ^e  project? 


S.     Have  you  received  any  other  rewards  and  incentives  as  a  result  • 
of  your  involvements in  the  project?    Describe.  ^  ^ 


What  kinds  of  rewards,  if  any,  do  you  think  TRLs  should  receive? 


ERIC 
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What  qualities  do  you  feel  are  necessary' for  teachers  who  are 
interested  in  becoming  TRLs? 


U.     Since  finding  time  to  be  involved  is  always  a  problem  with 
leadership  types,  what  suggestions  do  you  have  regarding  thie 
scheduling  of  time  for  participation  in  ERiD  training  sessions 
and  dissemination  activities? 


V.   'What  are  additional  areas  of  research  in  which  you  or  your 
coileagues  may  be  interested? 


Are  there  any  other^statements  you  would  like  to  make  about  the 
project  that  wer^  not  included  in  this  evaluation?     (Please  ^ 
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TEACHER  RESEARCH  LINKERS 
PROJECT  EVALUATION 
OF  THE 

AFT  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DI SSEMI NATIQN  PROGRAM 

1981-1982 


The  AFT  Educational  Research  and  Dissemination  Program  was 
designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  educational  research  and 
classroom  practice.     As  a  Teacher  Research  Linker  in  this  pilot 
program,  you  have  been  involved  in  a  unique  dissemination 
proq^ess  whereby  tlie  research  information  has  been,  shared  with 
teachers  via  their  union  struxTfure.     As  a  participant  in  this  - 
peer-to-peer-sharing  expedience,  your  input  .is  crucial  to  our 
assessment  of  the  degree  to  which:  this  procesis  was  effective. 

We  invite  your  candid  comments  to  help  us  reflect  on  past, 
practices  and  also  to  point  out  new  directions  for  project 
replication^.    Use  as  much  space  as  you  need  to  express  your 


thoughts. 

Age  (  20-30  )  (^(:30-40y  (40^50  >  (  50-60  )  (  60-  ) 
Sex  Po^o  ^^^^^^^^^^^  

Degree  levels  ^/^y  6  0  Years  of  experience  ,  /  (n 
Grade /subject  area  presently  teaching  - 

Other  grades /subjects  taught  ^  

Speciap.  titles  or  professional  recognition 


V/hich  more  generally  represents  your  "ceaching  sxyle(s)? 

  A,     Open  class 

'       3.     Small  group  instruction 

>   •  Individual  instruction  • 

.   D.     Whole  class  instruction 
E,  Other 


o  •■^21 
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ABOUT  THE  PROJECT 


Thinkirig  back  on  the  findings  from  the  research  studies  shared 
with  yov  ia  this  project,  what  is  your  feeling  about  the 
usefulness  of  this  information  to  your  classroom  practice? 
(Check  where  appropriate.) 

Most  Least 
Useful      Useful  Useful 

1/    Evert son,  Emmer,  Anderson. 
Beginning  of  the  Year 
Classroom  Management 

a.     Classroom  readiness  and 
room  arrangement 


b.     Rules,  procedures  and 
consequences 


2.  Kounin. 

Discipline  and  Gi^oup  Management 

a.  With-it-ness  and  overlapping  V 

b.  Smoothness  and  momentum 

c.  Group  focus  and  account-  -V 
ability 

d.  Avoiding  satiation 

e.  Valence  and  challengo  ^ 
arousal 


3.    Brophy,  Good,  Grows,  et  al.  ' 

Teaching  Effectiveness  ^ 

a.  Direct  instruction  , 

b .  Instructional  functions 


c.  Pacing 

d .  Student  success  rat e 

e.  Teacher  questioning 

f .  Turn-taking 


y 

X 


"  '  Most  '   •  '  Least 

(Check  where  appropriate.)  ,  Useful     'Useful  Useful 

I  *  ■     '  ,  ■ 

'4.  .  Brophy . 

Teacher  Praise 

a.  Specificity 

b.  Contingency 

c.  Distribution 

d.  Credibility 

5.    Berliner,  Fisher,  Stallings, 
et  al. 

Time  on  Task 

a.  Allocated  time 

b.  Engaged  time 

c.  Academic  learning  time 

B.  Use  this  space  to  make  specific  commepts  about  individual  research 
concepts  that  you  did,  or  did  not,  find  useful. 

J-  ^  c^'^ 

C.  Referring  back  to  question  "A,"  which  of  the  research  concepts  did 
you  most  often  share  with  other  teachers? 

Study  Concept 


D.     In  your  interactions  with  teachers, 

!•    With  whom  did  you  share  the  information?     (i.e.,  type  of 
teacher:    new,  in  trouble,  curious,  etc.^ 

2.  With  how  many  teachers  do  you  estimate  that  you  have  shared 
the  rese^ch?  ^   

3.  How  did  this  "sharing"  come  about? 

A"    a.    You  approached  them  because  you  saw  a  need. 

 >^    b.    They  approached  you  because  they  heatd  about  or 

saw  evidence  of  use  of  your  new^classroom  strategies. 

  c.    They  approached  you  because  they  needW  help.. 

  d.  '  They-  approached  you  because  they  trusted  *yoii» 

■  ■  ■      '■■  ■  ■        ■  \         '  •  ■  • 

  e.    You  conducted  a  workshop  or  meeting,  \ 

f.  The  principal  requested  that  you  share  the  information. 

g.  The  principal  referred  teachers  to  you.  ^ 


  h.    You  conducted  informal  discussions  about itl^e  research 

.  \      information  with  people  yoxi  know.  1 

  i.    You  leftrsoipe  of  the  research  materials /in  faculty 

lounge  areas  and  teachers  became  interested. 

;          j.    other   !  ' 

E.    Referring  to  question  ^'D,'^  did  you  use  apy  particular  way  of 
sharing  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  others?  Explain. 


F.     In  general,  what  kind  of  feedback  did  you  receive  from  teachers 
about  the  usefulness  of  the  research  information?  (Circle  one. ) 

Very  useful  ([^seful  j  Not  Useful 


Specifics?  ^j^A  ,jfi(^e^  ft^    -mfi/  a^fJt€C^^  '  Adt<£^ 


ERIC  '  •  ■  ... 


G.    Please  give  your  reactions  to  the  ways  in  which  the  research 
was  disseminated  to  you  as  a  TRL.  (Check  where  appropriate.) 


Most  Least 
Helpful    Helpful  Helpful 


1.  Receiving  the  research  information  / 
in  **translated"  summary  form 

2.  Receiving  and  reading  the  research 
stuntnaries  before  the  scheduled 
training  sessions 

3.  Meeting  at  regularly  scheduled 
intervals  for  prescribed  periods 
of  time  to  work  with  the  research 

4.  Participating  in  problem-solving, 
ydiscussion-oriented  sessions  to  ^ 

review  the  research 

5.  Amplifying  understanding  of  the 
research  concepts  via  training 
activities  (role-playing,,  simula- 
tions f  etc. )  \  .  . 

5.    Haying  training  sessions  conducted 
under  union/ teacher-center  spon- 
sorship as  opposed  to  school 
administration 


H.     How  did  this  training  differ  from  other  inservicing  you'v^^j^ad? 


I.     After  training,  indicate  the  degree  to  which  you  felt  adequately 
prepared  to  perform  in  your  role  as  Teacher  Research  Linker. 
(Check  where  appropriate.) 

Well  111 
Prepared    Prepared  Prepared 


1.    Research  information 


2.    Role  as  trainer  /  ^ 

Comments  ^ 


J. 


What  suggestions  do  you  have^  lor^'^proving  the  TRL  training 
process  in  this  program?  > 


K.    When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  you  actually  begin  to 
disseminate  the  research  information? 


L.    What  is  your  feeling  about  the  level  of  supportTgi-q^n  to  you 

by  the  project  staff  in  your  efforts  to  disseminate  at  building 
or  wideTScale  levels?  (Check  where  appropriate.)  .-^'c^-C^l^ 

yto^  \Srn<2'6'C^'^<^  ^^^^"^^^^    Adequate  Adequate 

1.  Materials       jk^O^  ,fa^^<^ ^  ^ 

2.  Consultations  y 

3.  On-site  visits  ^^^.<^^^^*ii^><^'-^«i2-^ -s^^^^ 

4.  Presentations      ^jrTii^  .<J<i^^<s2ifV^/^<!><2-^. 


M. 


/ 

What  additional  support,  if  any,  would  have  been  helpful? 


N.    Now  that  the  project  has  officially  ended,  what  Itind  of  support 
do  you  feel  you  would  need  to  continue  in  your  role  as  a  TRL? 


Are  you  willing  to  continue  in  your  role  as  TRL?    Yes  /  /  No 


Why?   >^  -U^->9^ ^ 


ERIO 


0  . 


O.    Describe  the  ways  in  which  your  attitude  toward  educational 
I         research  has  changed, 

^^Jyf^^  -if^^  AM^e'OJ^cMrLizJ  .-n^t/^^  m^^^''^  -f^*-^^  . 


p.     How  has  the  research  information  affected  your  self-esteem  as 
a  teaching  professional? 

I 

Q.    How  do  your  building  administrator  and/or  your  peers  i^espond 
to  you  as  "the  disseminator"  of  research-l^^ed  information? 

0^4^  ^^^^  ^  ^^.^^^i^:^^^  ^ 


R.     What  out-of-t he-classroom. opportunities  have  been  afforded  you 
as  a  result  of  3^our  involvement  in  the  project? 


S,    Have  you  received  any  other  rewards  and  incentives  as  a  result 
of  your  involvement  in  the  project?  Describe. 


What  kin^^  of  rewards,  if  any,  do  you  think  TRLs  should  receive? 


ERIC 


T.  What  qualities"  do  you  feel  p.re  necessary  for  te^achers  who  are 
i        interested  in  becoming  THLs? 


U.     Since  finding  time  to  be  involved  is  always  a  problem  with 
leadership  types,  what  suggesxions  do  you  have  regarding  the 
scheduling  of  time  for  participation  in  ERiD  training  sessions 
and  dissemination  activities? 


r--/^^  ^^^^^ 


V.   -What  are  additional  ireas  of  research  in  which  you  or  your 
colleagues  may  be  interested?  ,^        v  V 


W.      Are  there  any  other  statements  you  would  like  to  make  about  the 
project  that  were  not  included  in  this  evaluation?  (Please 
state  here.)       ^       y      /  ^  - 


ERIC 
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AFT  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DISSEMINATION  PROGRAM 

1981  •  1S82 


The  AFT  Educational  Research  and  Dissemination  Program  was 
designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  educational  research  and 
classroom  practice.     As  a  Teacher  Research  Linker  in  this  pilot 
program,  you  have  been  involved  in  a  unique  dissemination 
process  whereby  the  research  information  has  been  shared  with 
teachers  via  their  union  structure .     As  a  participant  in  this  ' 
peer-to-peer-sharing  .experience,  your  input  is  crucial  to  our 
assessment  of  the  degree  to  which  this  process  was  effective. 

We  invite  your  candid  comments  to  help  us  reflect  on  past 
practices  and  also  to,  point  out  new  directions  for  project 
replication*     Use  as^much  space  as  you  need  to  express  your 
thoughts* 


ASQUT  YQV 

Age     ( 20-30 )  (J  30-40))    ( 40^50 )     ( 50-60 )     ( 60-  ) 

Sex         V  Race  Q   

Degree  levels  ^'^fAwvi  f^^,-^  ^^^^^ars  ^o^^^g^rience 
Grade/subject  area  presently  teaching  ^yy^ 


other  grades/subjects  taught       ^y-j      M'^.  ,     (r^  ^ 

Special  titles  or  professional  recognition  


ERIC 
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V/hich  more  generallv  represents  your  reaching  s"cyie(3)? 
Open  class 

Sma 11  ^r o  up  instruction 
Individual  instruct  ion 
Who le  class  instruct  ion 
Other 


ERIC 


«  V  33u 


ABOUT  THE  PROJECT 


Thinking  back  on  the  f ipdings  from  the  research"  studies  shared 
with  you  in  this  project,  what  is  your  feeling  about  the 
usefulness  of  this  informa^tion  to  your  classroom  practice? 
(Check  where  appropriate.) 


1.     Evertson,  Emmer,  Anderson. 
Beginning  of  the  Year 
Classroom  Management 

a.  Classroom  readiness  and 
room  arrangement 

b.  Rules,  procedures  and 
consequences 


Most 
Useful 


Useful 


Least 
Useful 


2.  Kounin. 

Discipline  and  Group  Management 

a.  With-it-ness  and  overlapping 

b.  Smdothness  and  momentim 

c.  Group  focus  and  account- 
ability 

d.  Avoiding  satiation 

e.  Valence  and  challenge 
arousal 


V 


3.     Brophy,  Good,  Grows,  et  al. 
Teaching  Effectiveness 

a.  Direct  instruction 

b.  instructional  functions 

c.  Pacing 

d.  Student  success  rate 

e.  Teacher  questioning 

f.  Turn-taking 


V 


y 


(Check  where  appropriate.) 


Most  Least 
Useful      Useful  Useful 


Brophy • 

Teacher  Praise 

a.  Specificity 

b.  Contingency 

c.  Distribution 

d.  Credibility 


5.     Berliner,  Fisher,  Stallings, 
et  al. 

Time  on  Task 

a.  Allocated  time 

b.  Engaged  time 

c.  Academic  learning  time 


V 


B.     Use  this  space  to  make  specific  comments  al^out  individual  research 
concepts  that  you  did,  or  did  not,  find  useful. 


1 

C.     Referring  back  to  question  "A,"  which  of  the  research  concepts  did 
you  most  often  share  -with  other  teachers? 

Study  Concept 


0 
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In  your  interactions  with  teachers, 

1.  With  whom  did  you  share  the' information?     (i.e.,  type  of 
teacher:     new,  in  trouble,  curious,  etc.)  ,  ,  ^ 

2.  With  how  many  teachers  do^you  estimate  that  you  have  shared 
the  research?         H*  ITl 

3.  How  did  this /'sharing"  come  abou/t? 

 )^    a.     You  approached  them  because  you  saw  a  need. 

  b.     They  approached  you  because  they  beard  about  or 

saw  evidence  of  use  of  your  new  classroom  strategies., 

  c.  They  approached  you  because  they  needed  help. 

  d.  They  approached  you  because  they  trusted  you. 

  e.  You  conducted  a  workshop  or  meeting. 

  f .  The  principal  requested  that  you  share  the  information. 

g.  The  principal  referred  teachers  to  you» 

h.  You  conducted  informal  discussii^ns  about  the  research 
information  with  people  you  know. 

i.  You  left  some  of  the  research  materials  in  faculty 
lounge  areas  and  teachers  became  interested. 

j .  other 


E.  Referring  to  questiorf  '^D'/V  did  you  use  any  particular  way  oT 
sharing  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  others?  Explain. 

F.  In  general,  what  kind  of  feedback  did  you  receive  from  teachers 
about  the  usefulness  of  the  research  information?  (Circle, one. ) 


Very  useful                         (Useful^  Not  Useful 

Specifics? »    X  kiiA  \%^A   ^9a\<    Aljr  ^u^^L. 


Please  give  your  reactions  to  the  ways  in  which  the  research 
was  dissCTiinated  to  you  as  a  TRL,  (Check  where  appropriate*) 

Most  ,  Least 

Helpful    HelpfUl  Helpful 


1*    Receiving  the  research  information 
in  "translated"  siumnary  form 

2.    Receiving  and  reading  the  research 
summaries  before  the  scheduled 
training  sessions 


3.  Meeting  at  regularly  scheduled  y 
intervals  for  prescribed  periods  X 
of  time  to  work  with  the  research 

4.  Participating  in  problem-salving,  V 
discussion-oriented  sessions  to 
review  the  research 

5*     Amplifying  understanding  of  the  V 
research  concepts  via  training  \  A 
activities  (role-playing,  simula- 
tions, etc.) 

...  •  a 

5.  Having  training  sessions  conducted-  . 
under  union/teacher-center  spon-  X 
sorship  as  opposed  to  school 

admini St ration 


H.    ffow  did  this  training  differ  from  other  inservicing  you've  had? 

After  trarnlng;'^dicate  t^^e^eg^Se^to  w^c^  yA^f lit  adlq^sfel^  * 
prepared  to  perform  in  your  role  as  Teacher  Research  Linker. 
(Check  where  appropriate.)  ' 

■  Well-   .       ■  -    111     .••      •■  -Vx.' 

Prepared    Prepared  Prepared 


I. 


Research  information  ^  ^ 

Role  as  trainer  ^ 


ERIC 
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ERIC 


J.^  What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  improving  the  TRL  training 

process  in  this  program?  ^ 


K. 


When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  you  actually  begin  to 
disseminate  the  research  information?   —     ^  L\.-\^  c t^'^-'^''^.--  "~ 

What  is  your  feeling  about  the  level  of  support  given  to  you 
by  the  project  staff  in  your\ efforts  to  disseminate  at  building 
or  wide-rscale  levels?  Cpheck:  where  appropriate.) 

-    .      '  '  /  • 

Most  Not 
Adequate    Adequate  Adequate 

y 


M. 


1.  Materials 

« 

2.  CQnsultations 

3.  On-site  visits 

4.  'Presentations 


What  additional  support,  if  any,  would  ha 


helpf  ul^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^-^^^^^ 


7 


Now  that  the  project  has  officially  ended,  What  kind  of  support 
do  you  feel  you  would  need  to  continue  in  your  role  as  a  TRL? 


0- 


Are  you  willing  to  continue  in  your  role  as  TRL?    Yes  V>o  i  I 


Why?  G 


J 


ERIC 


Describe  the  ways  in  which  your  attitude  toward  educational 
research  has  changed.  ^ 

CUff-fi^    {TC '  OUSfer  ^i^-f^,  l^irf^  AX^^  ""UvJ^4/^.^4^ 

How  has"  the  research  information  affectedr  your  self-esteem  as  i^/'cUl^jvU" 
a  teaching  professional?  r 


How  do  your  bull dkLng  administrator  and/or  your  peers  respond 
to  you  as  "the  disseminator"  ot  research-based. information? 


What  dut-of-the-classrpom  opportunities  have  been  afforded  you 
as  a  result  of  your  involvement  in  the  project? 

9 


Have  you  received  any  other  rewards  and  incentives  as  a  result 
of  your  involvement  in  the. project?  Describe. 


What  Kinds  of^rewardar,  if  any,  do  you  .think  TRLs  should  receive? 


.T.     What  qualities  do  you  feel  are  necessary  for  teachers  :vho  are 


interested  in  becoming  TRLs? 


Since  finding  time  to  be  involved  is  always  a  problem  with 
leadership  types,  what  suggestions  do  you  have  rega/^ding  the 
scheduling  of  time  for  participation  in  ERocD  training  sessions 
and  dissemination  activities?  .     \  0=2-^ 


What  are  additional  areas  of  research  in  which  you  or  your 
colleagues  may  be  interested? 


7 


"er|c 


Are  there  any  other  statements  you  would,  like  to  make  about  the 
project  that  were"  not  included  in  this  evaluation?  (Please 
state  here.)  V^V^A     -i^^  (Ju>  v.y  vv^    v:^^--^    Vv>         Vj,  v  esc 


TEACHER  RESEARCH  LINKERS 
■PROJECT  EVALUATION 
OF  THE 

AFT  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DI  SSEiMINATION  PROGRAM 

1981  -  1982 


The  AFT  Educational  Research  and  Dissemination  Program  was 
designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  educational  research  and 
classroom  practice.    As  a  Teacher  Research  Linker  in  this  pilot 
program,  you  have  been  involved  in  a  unique  dissemination 
process  whereby  the  research  information  has  been  shared  with 
teachers  via  their  . union  structure.     As  a  participant  -  :   >,h  ^8 
'  peer-to-peer-sharing  experience,  your  input  is  crucial  to  our 
assessment  of  the  degree  to  which  this  process  was*  effective • 

We  invite  your  candid  comments  to  help  us  reflect  on  past 
practices  and  also  to  point  out  new  directions  for  project 
replication*     Use  as  much  space  as  you  need  to  express  your 
*  thoughts. 


Age     (20-30)     (30-40)  A40-50)t  (50-60)     (60-  ) 
Sex  Race 

Degree  levels  _    Years  of  experience  -^^^^^ 

Grade/subject  area  presently  teaching  /^JZ^  .M<'''^lJ&^ ^^U^ 
Other  grades /subjects  taught  ^^Z^  ^.h^Umh^  ..^^^^  .^t,/'^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Special  titles  or  professional  recognition^ 


ERIC 


7/hich  more  generally  represents  your  teaching  styleCs)? 

  A,     Open  class 

Small  ^roup  instruction 
Individual  instniction 
Whole  class  instruction 
Other 


34U 


ERIC 


ABOUT  THE  PROJECT 


Thinking  back  on  the  findings  from  the  research  studies  shared 
with  you  in  this  project,  what  is  your  feeling  about  the 
usefulness  of  this  information  to  your  classroom  practice? 
(Check  where  appropriate.). 


1.     Evert son y  Emmer,  Anderson. 
Beginning  of  the  Year 
Classroom  Management 

a.  Classroom  readiness  and 
room  arrangement 

b.  Rules,  procedures  and 
consequences 


Most  Least 
Useful      Useful  Useful 


2*    Kounin.  ; 

Discipline  and  Group  Management 

a.  With-it -ness  and  overlapping 

b.  Smoothness  and  momentum 

c.  Group  focus  and  account- 
ability 

d.  Avoiding  satiation 

e.  Valence  and  challenge 
arousal  ^ 


3.    Brophy,  Good,  Grows/  et  al. 
Teaching  Effectiveness 

a.  Direct  instruction 

b.  Instructional  functions 

c.  Pacing 

d.  Student  success  rate 

e.  Teacher  questioning 

f.  Turn-taking 


(Check  where  appropriate. ) 

/ 

4.     Brophy.    *  /; 
Teacher  Praise  / 

a.  Specificity 

'/ 

/ 

b*  Contingency 
c.  Distri^bution 
d-  Credibility 


Most 
Useful 


Least 


Useful 

1. 

5. Berliner,  Fisher,  Stallings, 
et  al. 

Time  on  Task 

a.  Allocated  time 

b.  Engaged  time 

c.  Academic  learning  time 


B.    Use  this  space  to  make  specific  comments  about,  individual  research 
(Concepts  that  you  did,  or  did  not,  find  useful.  ^  


C.    Referring  back  to  question    A,"  which  of  the  research  concepts  did 
you  most  often  share  with  other  teachers? 


Study 


.4^ 


Concept 


E).     In  your  interactions  with  teachers, 

1.    With  whom  did  you  share  the  information?     (i.e.,  type  of 
teacher:     new,  in  trouble,  curious,  etc.) 


2.  With  how  many  teachers  do  you  estimate  that  you  have  shared 
the  research?   fe? 

3.  How  did  this  "sharing"  come  about? 

l/^  a.     You  approached  them  because  you  saw  a  need. 

  b.     They  approached  you  because  they  heard  about  or 

saw  evidence  of  use  of  your  new  classroom  strategies. 

They  approached  you  because  they  needed  help. 

d.     They  approached  you  because  they  trusted  you. 

^j/^  e.     You  conducted  a  workshop  or  meeting. 

f .     The  principal  requested  that  you  share  the  information. 

  g.     The  principal  referred  teachers  to  you. 

^/^  h.     You  conducted  informal  discussions  about  the ^research 
information  with  people  you  know. 

i.     You  left  some  of  the  research  materials  in  facility 
^  lounge  areas  and  teachers  became  interested. 

E.  Referring  to  quest fon'^^^f^'^'dii^^      use  any  particular  way'^of 
sharing  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  others?  Explain^ 

F.  In  general,  what  kind  of  feedback  did  you  receive  from  teachers 
about  the  usefulness  of  the  research  information?  (Circle  one.) 


^^ery  useful^  Useful  Not  Useful 

•  Specifics?    y^Un^  ^jt        ..<f^.^^c^^ p/^.^^  ^1^^.,^^^ 

'ZL.^^    /  3  4 


ERIC      rfi^,  i,  iumtxii  \ixii\t\i^\4f^^ti\\'  \  ifrff    ittt  \  tii^i 


Please  give  your  reactions  to  the  ways  in  which  the  research 
was  disseminated  to  you  as  a  TRL.  (Check  where  appropriate.) 


Most  Least 
Helpful    Helpful  Helpful. 


1.  Receiving  the  research  information 
in  •'translated"  summary  form 

2.  Receiving  and  reading  the  research 
summaries  before  the  scheduled 
training  sessions 

3.  Meeting  at  regularly  scheduled 
intervals  for  prescribed  periods 
of  time  to  work  with  the  research 

4.  Participating  in  problem-solving, 
discussion-oriented  sessions  to 
review  the  research 

5.  Amplifying  understanding  .of  the 
research  concepts  via  training 
activities  (role-^playing,  simula- 
tions, etc.> 

5.    Having  training  sessions  conducted 
under  union/teacher-center  spon- 
sorship as  opposed  to  school 
administration 

H.    How  did  this  training  differ  from^ other  inservicing  you've  had? 

^^WU^ 

7^,^  ^  ^^^^-'-^^'^^-^-^  ..^u-wJ^^ 

After,  training,  indicate  the  degree  to  which  you  f elt*^adequately 
prepared  to  perform  in  your  role  as  Teacher  Research  Linker. 
(Ch^ck  where,  appropriate*^       ^      ^   ^z.^/^^^-'^t^ ^ 
^^4,^^^^-^^^^^^^^  WellX^  111 

Prepared    Prepared  Prepared 

!•     Research  information  y  ^   

2.    Role  as  trainer  /         r  ^ 

Comments  <!X^' ^^-iJ^..^  ^.^^g-^^^o       ^'^^^^  ^ 


ERIC 


I 


J.    What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  improving  the  TRL  training 
process  in  this  program?  A 


K.    When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  you  actually  begin  to 
disseminate  the  research  information? 


^^^^^^^jL^  ^^^^  ^-2^ 


What  is  your  feeling  about  the  level  of  support  given  to  you 
by  the  project  staff  in  your  efforts  to  disseminate  at  building 
or  wide-rscale  levels?  (Check  where  appropriate.) 

Most  Not 
Adequate    Adequate  Adequate 

1.  Uaterlals 

2.  Consultations 

3.  On-site  visits 

4.  Presentations 


M.    What  additional  support,  if  any ,^would  have  been  helpful? 


N. 


Now  that  the  project  has  officially  ended,  what  kind  of  support 
do  you  feel  you  would  need^ to  continue  in  your  role  as  a  TRL? 


Are  you  willing  to  contin\ie  in  your  role  as  TRL?    Yes  No  LJ 

Why?  )(^.CHA'*^ii-^y,.^  '^j"*-^  ^  ; 


ERIC 
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0.    Describe  the  ways  in  which  your  attitude  toward  educational 
research  has  changed.  J,^,,^^  ^.f^  ^<>.^-^ 


P.    How  has  the  research  information  affected  your  self-esteem  as 
a  teaching  professional?  '  ^ 


Q.    How  do  your  building  administrator  and/or  your  peers  respond 
to  you  as  '*the  disseminator"  of  research-based  information? 


R.     What  out-of-the-classroom  opportunities  have  been  afforded  yo 
as  a  result  of  your  involvement  in  the 


nave  oeen  aiiorded  you 
project?  ^ Y 


s. 


Lve  you  received  any  other  rewards  and  incentives  as  a  result 
of  your  involvement  in  the  project?  Describe. 


WhaC  kfSds  Vf^'^r 


ewards,  if  any,  do  you  think  TRLs  should  receive? 


What  qualities  do  you  feel  are  necessary  for  teachers  whe  ar^ 
interested  in  becoming  TRLs?   ^  JZ^^^c^^'^-^-^-^ 


Since  finding  time  to  be  involved  is  always/^  problem  with 
leadership  types,  what  suggestions  do  yoU/liave  regarding  the 
scheduling  of  time  for  participation  in  ERiD  training  sessions 
and  dissemination  activities?  .^^^^^^^  ^  ^ — ^  ^.^^^""^  ^"^^^^ 


V.   'Yfhat  are  additional  areas  of  research  in  which  you  or  your 
colleagues  may  be  interested?  ^ 


W. 


Pive^^eve  any  other  statements  fb\i  would  like 
project  that  were  not  included  in  this  evaluation?  (Please 
state  here*) 


TO  maKe  ajrout  th 


/ 
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ACT  crmrATTnMAi    ^rccAoru   amh  n  t  ccc.m  t  m  att  riM   PROGRAM  ""^^    A  I 


AFT  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DI SS^jMINATIOM 

1981  -  1982 


The  AFT  Educational  Research  and  Disseminati'on  Program  was 
designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  educational  research  and 
^(lassroom  practice*     As  a  Teacher  Research  Linker  in  this  pilot 
program,  you  have  been  involved  in. a  unique  dissemination 
process  whereby  the  research  information  has  been  shared  with 
teachers  via  their  union  structure.     As  a  participant  in  this 
'peer-to-peer-sharing  experience,  your  input  is  csrucial  to  our 
assessment  ot  the  degree  to  which  this  process  was  effective. 

We  invite .your  candid  comments  to  help  us  reflect  on  past 
practices  and  Also  t<^  point  out  new  directions  for  -project 
replication.     Use  as  much  space  as  you  need  to  express  your 
thoughts. 

ABOUT  m  y 

/  - 

Age     (20-30)     (30-40)     (40-50)     (50-60)     (60-  ) 
P  Race  UJ&tdg, 


Sex  _ 

Degree  levels 


M*ft.  "t"  Years  o^^gi^l^ce 

Grade/subject  area  presently  teaching  fK^J^Lj  ft^&ftlj  ^f9^^'^^*^^^ 
Other  grades /subjects  taught       VtilfliL  S^lt^lfl>  j  ^^^^^^ 

Special  titles  or  professional  recognition^ 


^  :  '  348 


V/hich  more  generally  represents  -  -yau-r----t-eao  h-jrH^—st  y  1  e  (  5-)4^ 

J     A.     Open  class 

1/  3.  Small  group  instruction 
  C,     Individual  instruction 

yf  D,  Whole  class  instruction 
E.  0-cher 


Er|c  -  34fi 


ABOUT  THE  PROJECT 


A.    Thinking  back  on  the  findings  from  the  research  studies  shared 

with  you  in  this  project,  what  is  your  feeling  about  the 

usefulness  of  this  information  to  your  classroom  practice? 
(Check  where  appropriate.) 


1..  Evert son,  Emmer,  Anderson. 
Beginning  of  the  Year 
Classroom  Management 


a.  Classroom  readiness  and 
room  arrangement 

b.  Rules,  procedures  and 
consequences 


Most 
Useful 


Useful 


Least 
Useful. 


2.  Kounin. 

Discipline  and  Group  Management 


a. 
b. 

Ci 

d, 
e, 


With-it-ness  and  overlapping 

Smoothness  and  momentum 

Group  focus  and  account- 
ability 

Avoiding  satiation 


Valence  and  challenge 
arousal 


3.    Bropby,  Good,  Grows,  et  al. 
Teaching  Effectiveness 

a.  Direct  instruction 

b.  Instructional  functions 

c.  Pacing 

d.  Student  success  rate 

e.  Teacher  questioning 

f .  Turn-taking  ^ 
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(Check  where  *  appropriate . ) 

4,  Brophy. 
Teacher  Praise 

a.  Specificity 

b»  Contingency 

c.  Distribution 

d.  Credibility 

5.  Berliner,  Fisher,  Stallings, 
et  al. 

Time  on  Task 

a.  Allocated  time 

b.  Engaged  time 

c.  Academic  learning  time 


Most 

Useful  Useful 


Least 
Useful 


V 


✓ 


B.  Use  this  space  to  make,  specific  comments  about 
concepts  that  you  did,  or  did  not,  find  useful 

l^C&^<foJc.  TatcfiA,d^«  m^^Ui-^ioO 

C.  Referring  back  to  question  "A,"  which  of  the  research  concepts  did 
you  most  often  share  with  other  teachers? 


Study 


Concept  \ 
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D.     In  your  interactions  with  teachers, 


)    .    1.    With  whom  did  you  share  the  information?  '(i.e.,  type  of 
teacher:     new,  in  trouble,  curious,  etc.)    f        ^  \ 

2.  With  how  many  teachers  do  you  estimate  tnalryou  have  sharecTX 
the  research?   ^MmmA  WfViffUA  'w^jdkiji^^ 

3.  How  did  this  "sharing"  come  ab^t^  jQtfd^^flinn^^ 

  a.    You  approached  them  because  you  saw  a  need. 

  bv    They^  approached  you  because  they  heard  about  or 

saw  evidence  of  use  of  your  new  classroom  strategies. 

  c»  They  approached  you  because  they  needed  help. 

  d.  They  approached  you  because  they  trusted  you. 

e.  You  conducted  a  workshop  or  meeting. 

  f.  The  principal  requested  that  you  share  the  information. 

  g.  The  principal  referred  teachers  to  you. 

h.  You  conducted  informal  discussions  about  the  research 
information  with  people  you  know. 

i.  You  left  some  of  the  research  materials  in  faculty 
lounge  areas  and  teachers  became  interested. 


j .  Other^ 


'\pik  Referring  to  question  '''I),"  "did  you  use  any  particular  way  "of 
sharing  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  others?  Explain. 

F.     In  general,  what  kind  of  feed)>uck  did  you  receive  from  teachers 
about  the  usefulness  of  the  /a^esearch  information?  (Circle  one.) 

Useful  Not  Useful 


Specifics?^ 
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G. 


Pleas^  give  your  reactions  to  the  ways  in  which  the  research 
was  disseminated  to  you  as  a  TRL»  (Check  where  appropriate,) 

Most  Least 
Helpful    Helpful  Helpful' 


1,  Receiving  the  research  information 
in  "\translated"  summary  form 

2,  Receiving  and  reading  the  research 
summalries  before  the  scheduled 
training  sessions 

3,  MeetinW  at  regularly  scheduled 
intervals  for  prescribed  periods 
of  timer  to  work  with  the  research 

Participating  in  problem-solving, 
discussion-oriented  sessions  to 
review  the  research 

Amplifying  understanding  of  the 
research  concepts  via  training 
activities  (role-playing,  simula- 
tions, etc.) 


4. 


✓ 


5, 


H.  How 


Having  training  sessions  conducted 
under  iinion /teacher-center  spon- 
sorship as  opposed  to  school 
administration 

Dw  _did  this_  traifllng  _dif  fer  f rom  othei^  inyervicina  jrpvve  Jia<i2 

After  training,  indicate  the  degree  to  which  you  felt  adequately 
prepared  to  perform  in  your  role  as  Teacher  Research  Linker. 
(Check  where  appropriate. ) 


Well 


111 


1.  Research  information 

2.  Role  as  trainer 

Comments  *^|^    ^l^V^    Vqf^  Br<M>fc^-| 


Prepared    Prepared  Prepared 


I  It 


J.    What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  improving  the  TRL  training 
process  in  this  program?  #       ^  • 

lodO^Nfl  iDi^K  A)  liWrfiedL  cbwiiwja  Spoiox  - 

K.    When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  you  actually  begin-  to  \ 
disseminate  the  research  Intorrnktlon?  ^  .J  \ 

On  ^  (»»  (J>»*^  ^  3         >aJim*A'*iuumi  ' 

L»    What  is  your  feeling  about  the  level  of  support  given  to  you 

by  the  project  staff  in  your  efforts  to  disseminate  at  building 
or  widerscale  levels?  (Check  where  appropriate.) 

Most  Not 
Adeqiiate    Adequate  Adequate 


1.  Materials 

2.  Consultations 

3.  On-site  visits 

4.  Presentations 


M.    What  additional  support,  if  any,  would  have(|lyi^ffl ^d^lillHtf^  - 

Now  that  the  project  has  officially  ended,  ^rnlnr kilftTOf  support 
do  you  feel  you  would  need  to  continue  in  your  role  as  a  TRL? X 


N. 


Are  you  willing  to  continue  in  your  role  as  TRL?  Yes 
Why' 


No  U 


ERIC, 


I 

0*    Describe  the  ways  in  which  your  attitude  toward  educational 
research  has  changed.  *  ^ 

?•    How  Sis  the  research  information  affected  your  self -esteem  as 
a  teaching  prof essietial?         ^  .  ^ 

^  h«l  Ki^  sefiF  wUw) 

Q.    How  do  oing  administrator  and/or  your  peers  respond 

"^to  you  as  "the  disseminator"  of  research-based  information? 

0  HCawflp  ^  WW  Htm  \*vJWLio  .bsK^ 
eiiM*         i;^  nuj  uiw  lutw  daiM 


What  out-of-the-classrooin, opportunities  have  been  afforded  yoirv 
as  a  result  of  your  involvement  in  the  project?  j  j 

S*    Have  you  received  any  other  rewards  and  incentives  as  a  result^ 
of  your  involvement  in  the  project?    Describe.   %     ,  ^  i 

What  kinds  of  rewards,  if  any,  do  you  think  TRLs  aftSferfi^^fe^j!!!!^^ 
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T,   .What  qualities  do  you  f6el  are  necessary  for  teachers  who  are 
interested  in  becom^,ng  TRLs? 


dWkttifW  ivi  isiaiim  rniidiW  kataiel 
IcTtfeMfciia  <P^w«ft^  ,.-.^^^^tL 

U.     Since  finding  time  to  be  involved  is  always  a  problem  with 
leadership  types,  what  suggestions  do  you  have  regarding  the 
scheduling  of  time  for  participation  in  ERtD  training  sessions 
and  dissemination  activities? 

V.   'What  are  additional  areas  of  research  in  which  you  or  your 
colleagues  may  be  interested?  ^  _  ^Ji 


W.      Are  there  any  othe^  statements  you  would  like  to 


proiect  that  were  not  included  in  this  evaluati<ijnJ\ 
state  here.) 
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TEACHER  RESEARCH  LINKERS 
PROJECT  EVALUATION 
OF  THE 

AFT  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AMD  DISSEMINATION  PROGRAM 

1981  •  1982 


The  AFT  Educational  Research  and  Dissemination  Program  was 
designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  educational  research  and  ^ 
classroom  practice.     As  a  Teacher  Research  Linker  in  this  pilot 
program,  you  have  been  involved  in  a  unique  dissemination 
process  whereby  the  research  information  has  been  shared  with  ^ 
teachers  via  their  union  structure.     As  a  participant  in  this 
peer-to-pfser-shar ing  experience,  your  input  is  crucial  to  our 
assessment  of  the  degree  to  which  this  process  was  effective. 

We  invite  your  candid  comments  to  help  u^  reflect  on  past 
practices  and  also  to^ point  out  new  directions  for  project 
replication.     Use  as  much  space  as  you  need  to  express  your 
thoughts • 

ABOUT  YOU 

Age     (20-30)     (30-40)     (4o'^0)     (50-60)     (60-  ) 

Se.    _f  ^       Race.OV|  .   ^rcc^  o^O^ 

Degree  levels  ^^^^Ss^liHN  If^ars  of  experience  \3^4^.  ^it^y-a^ 


Grade /subject  area  presently  teaching  n  S  (o  ~  &.r/g_k  ■f>cp. 

Other  grades/subjects  taught    VAoJCh^^  '^c^m^u^  \  

Special  titles  or  professional  recognition  ^  
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'.raich  n^.ore  generally  ragreser.zs  vour  reaching  szylais)'? 
Open  class 
3.     Small  .?roup  insrrucuion 
Individual  insrruc r ion 
vrnole  class  insrruccion 
Other 
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ABOUT  THE  PROJECT 


A,     Thinking  back  on  the  findings  from  the  research  studies  shared 
with  you  in  this  project,  what  is  your  feeling  about  the 
usefulness  of  this  information  to  your  classroom  practice? 
(Check  where  .appropriate. ) 


1.     Evertson,  Emmer,  Anderson. 
Beginning  of  the  Year 
Classroom  Management 

a.  Classroom  readiness  and 
room  arrangement 

b.  Rules,  procedures  and 
consequences 


Most 
Useful 


X 


Useful 


Least 
Useful 


2.  Kounin* 

Discipline  and  Group  Management 

a.  With-it-ness  and  overlapping 

b.  Smoothness  and  momenttun 

c.  Group  focus  and  account- 
ability ^ 

d.  Avoiding  satiation 

e.  Valence  and  challenge 
arousal 


3.     Brophy,  Good,  Grows,  et  al. 
Teaching  Effectiveness 

a.  Direct  instruction 

b .  Instructional  functions 
C*  Pacing 

d.  Student  success  rate 

e.  Teacher  questioning 

f .  Turn-taking 


X 
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(Check  where  appropriate^ ) 


Most  Least 
'Useful      Useful  Useful 


4 •     Brophy • 

Teacher  Praise 

a.  Specificity 

b.  Contingency 

c .  Distribution 

d.  Credibility 

5.     Berliner,  Fisher,  Stallings, 
et  al. 

Time  on  Task 

a.  Allocated  time 

b.  Engaged  time 

c.  Academic  learning  time 


■k 


B.     Use  this  space  to  make  specific  conments  about  individual  research 
concepts  that  you  did,  or  did  not,  find  useful. 


C.     Referring  back  to  question  "A,''  which  of  the  research  concepts  did 
you  most  often  share  with  other  tefichers? 


Study 


Con ceut 
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In  your  interactions  with  teachers, 

1.    With  whom  did  you  share  the  information?     (i.e.,  type  of 
teacher:     new,  in  trouble,  curious,  etc.) 


2.  With  how  many  teachers  do  you  estimate  that  you  have  shared 
the  research?        y  p 

r 

■  J 

3.  How  did  this  "sharing"  come  about? 

  a.    You  approached  them  because  you  saw  a  need.  v 

  b.    They  approached  you  because  they  heard  about  or 

saw  evidence  of  use  of  your  new  classroom  strategies* 

  c.  They  approached  you  because  they  needed  help. 

  d.  They  approached  you  because  they  trusted  you. 

e.  You  conducted  a  workshop  or  meeting. 

f.  The  principal  requested  that  you  share  the  infonnatio 

g.  The  principal  referred  teachers  to  you. 


z 


b»    You  conducted  informal  discussions  about  the  research 
information  with  people  you  know. 

i.    You  left  some  of  the  research  materials  in  faculty 
lounge  areas  and  teachers  became  interested. 


  j.     Other   ftfaWc^    U^^jcmJUx^    ^^..-^u^^La^  6  ^-Q 

Referring  to  question  '^D,"  did  you  use  any  particular  way  of 
sharing  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  others?    Explain.  ^ 


In  general,  what  kind  of  feedback  did  you  receive  from  teachers 
about  the  usefulness  of  the  research  information?  (Circle  one.) 


Spec 


^TervusgfnA^  ^^jjseful^  Not  Useful 

if  ics?  ^  ^<^4:A^jujtM^ 
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G.    Please  give  your  reactions  to  the  ways  in  which  the  research 
was  disseminated  to  you  as  a  TRL*  (Check  where  appropria|:e* ) 


!•    Receiving  the  research  information 
in  "translated'*  summary  form 

2*     Receiving  and  reading  the  research 
summaries  before  the  scheduled 
training  sessions  ^ 

3.    Meeting  at  regularly  scheduled 


^  Most  Least 

^^^^  Helpful    Helpful  Helpful 


Meeting  ax  reguxariy  scneauxea  '  / 

intervals  for  prescribed  periods       LCfYu?_>  (L&rfv-'VTuCtXLnvC^^ 
of  time  to  work  with  the  research     aiLu>-dLX^-b  ;i^roVo(o^ 

4.  Participating  in  problem-solving, 
discussion-oriented  sessions  to  Si 
review  the  research 

5*     Amplifying  understanding  of  the  ii      ^  " 

research  concepts  via  training  f^p^ 

activities  (role-playing,  Simula-  ^ 
tions,  etc.) 

5.  Having  training  sessions  conducted 

under  union/teacher-center  spon-  " 
sorship  as  opposed  to  school 
administration  <  , 

H*    How  did  this  training  differ  from  other  inservicing  you've  had? 

!•     After  training,  indicate  the  degree  to  which  you*  felt  adequately 
prepared  to  perform  in  your  role  as  Teacher  Research  Linker. 
(Check  where  appropriate*) 

Well    '  .  Ill 

Prepared    Prepared    Prepared  ' 

1.  Research  information  ^<  . 

2.  Role  as  trainer  .  ^Jt 
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Comments   TX\U^  lyuit^  ^U-./tJtL€hr\    CU:>-   Cu    ^Vlo^x^v^.s,  Q..C^\-^ 

4  '■• 


What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  improving  the  TRL  training 
process  in  this  program?  Cv^^  CL^aa-cc-*  ;  i 


K.    When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  you  actually  begin  to 

disseminate  the  research  information?  T^*.,^ 


.  <      "  \. 
L.    What  is  your  feeling  about  the  level  of  support  given  to  you 

by  the  project  staff  in  your  efforts  to  disseminate  at  building 

or  wide-scale  levels?  (Check  where  appropriate.) 

Most  Not 
^  Adequate    Adequate  Adequate 

1.  Materials  X 

2.  Consultations  -  't^-^^    n^^^C^i^^  . 

3.  On-site  visits  ,  ^ 

4.  ,  Presentations  -  U  ^OO  d  uvs.  "^\.-b-Vw<:U^  Ui-<-<;^-  l^rmii-^^'i-'^^ ^ 
M.    What  additional  support,  if  any,  would  have  been  helpful? 

N."   Now  that  the  project,- has  officially  ended,  what  kind  of  support 
do  you  feel  you  would  need  to  continue  in  your  role  as  a  tRL? 

■   Are  you  willing  to  continue  in  your  ,  role  as  TRL?    Yes  No  .O    '  . 

Why?      ^^y».^g.ci     U^tuz-^gl-cH^         P^^^^^:^CLi^<s^    d!;    "  a..r\ 
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Describe  the  ways  in  which  your  attitude  toward  educational 
research  has  changed^  * 


How  has  the  research  information  affected  your  self-esteem  as 
a  teaching  protessional? 


How  do  your  building  administrator  and/or  your  peers  respond 
to  you  as  "the  disseminator"  of  research-based  information? 


What  out-of-the-classroom. opportunities  have  been  afforded  you 
as  a  result  qf  your  involvement  in  the  project?         ^  » 

Have  you  received  any  other  rewards  and  incentives  as  a  result 
of  your  involvement  in  the. project?  Describe. 


What  kinds  of  rewards »  if  any,  do  you  't^nk  TRLs  should  receive? 

-      364  / 


T.  'iThat  qualities  do  you  feel  are  necessary  for  teachers  who  are"* 
I        interested  in  becoming  TRLs? 


U.     Since  finding  time  to  be  involved  i3  always  a  problem  with 
leadership  types,  what  .suggestions  do  you  have  retsarding  the 
scheduling  of  time  for  participation  in  ERiD  training  sessions 
and  dissemination  activities? 

(^Uoc^  j  \oo^ 

-  U^A-a-*     pVfi-vUL  4rU4i^  i-^<L:)cic-^  ' 


V.   -What  are  additional  areas  of  research  in  which  you  or  your 
colleagues  may  be  interested? 


W.       Are  there  any  other  statements  you  would  like  to  make  about  the 
project  that  were  not  included  in  this  evaluation?  (Please 
state  here.) 


id 
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nSTITJTE  FOR  RESEARCH  OM  TEACHING 


MOTES  k  NE'VS   Vol.:iQ,  No.  5  Page  Tnree 


Colloquium  Report 

AFT  Takes  Collaborative  Approach 
to  Research  Dissemination  ' 


Teachers  need  to  know  about  the  vast 
amount  of  knowledge  they  have  available  to 
thenri  and  be  able  to  articulate  it.  That  is  the 
philosophy  of  Marilyn  Rauth,  director  of  the 
Educational  Issues  Department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  (AFT),  and 
that  is  why  she  thinks  teachers  can  benefit 
from  learning  about  research  on  teaching.  So 
sure  is  she  of  this  that,  with  a  grant  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Education,  she  and  AFT 
staff  members  Brenda  Biles,  Lovely  Billups, 
and  Susan  Veitch  have  spent  ^the  last  two 
years  helping  teachers  to  put  research  into 
practice.  They  recently  spoke  at  the  IRT 
about  their  work. 

The  group  began,  with  the  help  of  an 
advisory  panel  that  included  then  IRT 
Associate  Director  Lee  Shulman,  by 
examining  research  on  classroom 
management  and  effective  teaching  and 
writing  10-15  page  summaries  of  research 
they  thought  teachers  would  find  interesting. 
They  concentrated  on  the  work  of  such 
researchers  as  Carolyn  Evertson,  Edmund 
Emmer,  Thornas  Good,  and  IRT  researchers 
Jere  Brophy  and  Linda  Anderson.  The  goal  of 
these,  research  "translations,"  as  the  AFT 
staff  call  them,  was  not  to  give  teachers  hard 
and  fast  directions  for  better  teaching,  but  to 
provide  information  that  would  allow 
teachers  to  think  of  their  own  strategies  for 
improvement. 

Teachers  In  Control 

Rauth  and  her  staff  developed  a  pilot 
research  dissemination  program  in  New  York 
City,  San  Francisco,  and  Washington,  D.C. 
They  hope  to  use  the  program  at  additional 
sites  next  year.  A  total  of  53  "Teacher- 
Research  Linkers"  were  selected  by  their 
union-member  peers  in  the  three  cities  to 
participate  in  training  sessions.  "This  is  a 
union-based  model"  stressed  Biles.  "Teachers 
are  in  control  of  the  process." 
O 
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Tne  research  translations  were  mailed 
to  the  Teacher-Research  Linkers  prior  to  the 
training  sessions.  At  the  sessions,  the  linkers 
participated  in  hands-on  activities  and. 
problem-solving  discussions  based  on  the 
research.  They  now  serve  as  change  agents 
and  resource  persons  in  their  own  schools. 

The  Teacher-R'esearch  "Linkers  tell 
their  colleagues  about  the  usefulness  of 
research  through  one-on-one  conversations, 
small-group  discussions,  workshops,  and,  in 
one  of  the  Washington,  D.C.  schools,  a  group 
called  "Research  for  Lunch  Bunch." 

Research  Informs  Practice 

The  teachers  report  that  the  results 
have  included  better,  managed  classrooms, 
fewer  discipline  problems,  and  a  greater 
sense  of  themselves  as  professionals  and 
colleagues. 

"Research  gives  teachers  the 
opportunity  to  walk  vicariously  into  someone 
else's  classroom,"  said  Veitch.  It  lets  them 
know  that  they  are  not  alone  in  having  the 
problems  they  may  have  and  lets  them  see 
what  other  teachers  have  done  to  combat 
those  problems. 

"Some  of  the  teachers  used  research  to 
validate  their  own  practice,"  Veitch  said. 
The  research,  in  some  cases,  essentially  gives 
teachers  a  pat  on  the  back,  letting  them 
know  that  they  have  been  doing  the  right 
things. 

Another  aspect  of  the  AFTs 
Educationatl  Research  and  Dissemination 
Project  involves  letting  researchers  know  if 
their  findings  are  useful  to  classroom 
teachers.  In  a  sense,  the  teachers  are  testing 
the  utility  of  research  findings  and 
suggestions  in  their  classrooms,  and  are  thus 
in  a  unique  position  to  provide  helpful 
feedback  to  researchers.  Billups  said  that  . 
the  AFT  is  working  to  build  collaborative  ^ 
relationships  between  educational  institutions 
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and  schools  so  that  teachers  and  researchers 
can  better  communicate  with  and  learn  from 
each  other. 

The  teachers  involved  in  the  project 
were  excited  and  pleased  to  see  that  research 


could  meet  their  needs  for  information  about 
teaching.  ^ 

"The  information  sells  itself,"  said 
Biles.  "Once  teachers  begin  to  use  it,  they 
like  it  and  come  back  for  more." 


Editor:  Janet  Eaton,  353-0658.  NOTES  & 
NEWS  is  published  biweekly  by  the  Institute 
for  Research  on  Teaching,  252  Erickson  Hall, 
Michigan  State  University.  The  IRT  is  funded 


primarily  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Education.  The  opinions  expressed  in  this 
publication  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
position,  policy,  or  endorsement  of  the  NIE. 
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Using  re^arch  to  improve 
the  art  teaching 


3y  Daphne  Siev  White 


The  way  some  teachers  see.it,  educa- 
tional research  ~  much  of  it 
couched  in  jargon  —  has  not  been 
^^tftioilariy  relevant  to  their  day-to-day 
^Plassroom  experie^es.  And  even  though 
recent  research  has  dealt  more  with  what 
goes  on  in  the  classroom,  results  have 
often  been  transmitted  to  administrators 
and  boards  of  education  —  but  rarely  to 
classroom  teachen. 

The  AFT  Educational  Issues  Depart- 
ment is  seeking  to  change  all  that,  how- 
ever: With  a  grant  from  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Education,  the  department  staff 
has  spent  the  past  two  yeais  identifying 
research  oi|  classroom  tnanagement  and 
efTective  teaching,  compiling  the  fmdiT?gs 
from  this  research  in  a  form  that  is  usefiii  to 
teachers  and'  training  teachers  in  how  to 
use  these  findings  to  improve  their  teach- 
ing. < 

More  than  SO  teachers  in  three  pilot  lo- 
cals have  been  trained  as  Teacher  Re- 
search Linkers.**  These  teachers  have 
field-tested  the  findings  in  their  own  class- 
rooms, evaluated  their  usefulness  and 
compared  their  experience  with  those  of 
other  teachers  in  the  project. 

As  a  result  of  this  work,  the  depart- 
ment's staff  is  putting  togedier  a  300-page 
manual  that  can  be  used  by  other  teachers 
^^ho  waiit  to  use  research  fmdings  to  iin- 
^Qrove  their  own  teaching.  AFT  stsdff  work- 
ing on  die  project,  called  die  Educational 
Research  and  Disseminatiott  Project*  in- 
chide  Brenda  Biles* .  Lovely  Btll^»  and 
^\  Susan  Vcitch. 


For.  the  teachers  involved  in  the  pilot 
projects  in  New  York  City,  Washington, 
D.C,  and  San  Francisco,  the  results  have 
been  better-managed  classrooms,  fewer 
discipline  problems  and  more  time  spent 

-  on  actual  instructibh.  Side  benefits  have 
included  better  morale,  a  sense  of  col- 
legiality  with  other  teachers  willing  to 

-  share  new  knowledge  and  a  renewcdpride 
in  professional  skills.. 

'^wo  years  ago,  I  never  would  have 
thought  education  research  had  anything 
.  to  offer."  said  Sm  Lyons,  a  New  York  City 
-teacher  center  specialist  who  now  admits 
that  he  looks  forward  with  excitement  to 
the  next  training  session, 
nn  San  Francisco,  where  high  school 
^  teacher  Rudt  Faltus  has  held  inservice^ 
■■programs*  a  new  support  group  has 
emerged  among  teachers  who  now  feel 
free  to  ask  each  other  for  advice  and  to 
observe  each  othen^classrooms,  "We 
didn't  plan  diis,  but  teachers  are  suddenly 
working. together  on  common  problems,'" 
Talttis  said.  "That  is  really  a  help  because 
teachers  are  usually  very  isolated  in  their 
classroomSi.*'  Now  that  she  is  involved  in 
looking  into  research,  she  added,  "I  feel 
that  I  am  getting  a  hold  on  my  own  profes- 
sion." 

In  addition  to  running  district-wide 
training  sessions^.teacbers  in  the  project 

have  developed  formal  and  infonnal  ways 
of  sharing  the  research  with  their  col- 
leagues in  their  own  schools.  Gale  Wein,  a 
special  education  teacher  in  New  York 
Gty,  has  been  sharing  research  in  her 


building  on  a  one-to-one  basis:  ""When  I 
hear  teachers  discussing  a.cettrdn  problem, 
I  wilL  suggiest  some  ideas^  based  on  die 
res^irch  I  have  read,**  she.sa^ 

Some  of  the  mosf  useful  research  find^ 
ings  have  concerned  the  setting  up  of 
classroom  regulations,  room  arrangement, 
use  of  praise,  maintenance  of  lesson  con^ 
tinuity  in  the  face  of  intemiptions  a^ 
keeping  on  of  all  classroom  activities 
at  once.' 

Fielding  Gentry,  one  of  the  D.C. 
teachers  involved  in  the  project,  has 
.  started  teaching  classroom  rules  at  the 
befginning  of  die  year  instead  of justhand- 
ing  out  a  list  of  regulations  and.tben  cpn- 
stanUy  pointing  out  violations,  "^mce  1 
now  teach  the  rules  aiid  also  the  coa- 
sequences  for  .  their.^i<^m 
term  gets  und«fSvay  l^pSiSMeM 
correctihg  undesirable  behavior  and  more 
time  t»iching,**  Gentry  9sid.j ..  . 
.  Gentry  ,  held  an  inservice.  program  at 
Johnson  Junior  High  School  regarding  the 
setting  of  classroom  mles,  and  most  o£his . 
colleagues  adopted  rules  that  were  similar. 
""As  die  diildren  go  fiom.  class  to  class,^ 
they  notice  die  same  rules  are  being  taught 
and  enforced,  so  there  is  less'cfaance  for' 
diem  to  claim  ignorance  or  to  play  one  - 
teacher  ofT  against  .another/' said  Linda 
Iverson,  an  English  teacher  at  die  school. 

As  a  result  of  her  training  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Falms  has  learned  a  new  way  of 
distributing  praise:  Rather  than  always 
reinforcing  the  good  students  or  those  who 
sit  in  front,  she  moves  around  the  room  and 
calls  whoever  is  close  to  her  at  the  time.  !n 
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New  York,  Wcin  has  learned  that  praise  is 
more  effective  wheij  it  is  specific  and 
genuine  rather  than  constant  and  effusive. 

AFT's  educational  issues  department  is 
now  expanding  die  core  group  of  trained 
teachers  in  the  diree  pilot  sites  and  hopes  to 
spread  die  program  to.  other  cities  next 
year,  .        v.  ■^■.^  '    ; ,  . 

""Educational  research  traditioaaUy  sits 
on  the  shelves  of  research  institutions  and 
libraries,*"  said  Marilyn  Rauth,  director  of 
the  AFTi£ducatiiAal  Issues  Department. ' 
""We  fed,  however,  tfaaiitisiiiiportant  for 
teacfaen  to  have  access.to  all  the  knowl* 
edgrtfaat  is  available.  To  my  knowledge, 
nothing  like  diis  training  program  exists  in 
the  field." 

This  prognuh  is  different  from  others  in 
that  it  uses  the  local  union  structure  to 
spread  research  mfonnation.  In  addition  to 
helping  teachen,  die  project  has  created 
new  relationships  kmong  the  unions^ 
teacher  centers,. colleges  of  education^ 
federal  research  labs.ai^  scbooUdminis- 
trators  at  each  of  thr  sites.  School  princi- 
pals have  supported  die  program  and  pro- 
vided time  and  space  for  training.  Colleges 


have  offered  to  involve  the  project 
teachers  in  graduate  research  seminars  and 
in  future  mmsladons  of  research  of  class- 
room use.  The  D.C  and.New  York 
teacher  denten  and  the  union  leadership  in 
all  sites  have  played  crucial  roles,  said  die 
AFT's  Raudi. 

'"It's  not  common  for  a  union  to  try  to  do 
something  like  diisr  said  Ann  Liebeiman, 
a  professor  at  Columbia  Teachers  College 
and  a  mernber  of  the  project's  advisory 
boartL  The  tmipn  is  in  a  unique  position  to  i 
help  teaches  irnprpve  their  skills  because 
it's  been*  known  for  a  long  time  diat 
teachers  learn  best  from  other  teachers.''. 
The  AFT's  project*  she  added,;  is  •*a 
.  powerful  strategy!'  to  improve  teaching  ' 
effectiveness. 

'  Training  activities  dnd  a  guide  to 
implementing  the  program  are  being  com* 
piled  in  a  resource  manual  that  will  be 
available  in  January  io  local  unions.  JFor 
more  if^ormation,  contact  the  AFT Educa-^ 
tional  IssuesDepartment,  II  DupontCit- 
cU.NW,  Washington,  DC  20036. 


ms  ON  EFFECnyi  TfiACHING 

•  Set  and  conununicate  specific  goals  and  expectations  for  both  behavioral  and  *  * 
academic  performance/  . .         ^ .  '  ^.   '  ;    f"^: " 

-  •  Present  the  work  or  assignment.to  the  students,  demonstrate  bow  it  shouid  be 
-  dooe^r  check  to  make  sure  they  understand  it  aod  allow  thein  enough  time  to 
practice  the  skiU  that  they  are  learning.  KeepaccMistam  chedcondietr  progresa.  ^ 

•  Alkmtiioe  for  aU  students  to  intenctwidi  the  teadier  by  pr^  : 
>  questions  and  opportunities  for  soidents  to  answer.      ..^^  '  v 

•  Give  feedback  on  smdent  performance  that  is  timdy  arid  spcdlk^  7 

•  ^vide  students  widi  a*  high  freqaei^ 

TIPSON  CLASSROOM  MANACEMlin^^^^ 

.  •  Establish^a  limited  number  of  rules  governing  genieral  student  behavior  and  be 
sure  those  rules  are  posted.  ^  .  ^• 

•  Teach  classroom  rules  ^iand  procedures  as  specifi<^ly  as  academic  content, 

'   providaig  practice  and  feedback.  '    . .  f         .        "  ' 

•  Arrange  the  room  to  provide  easy  traffic  flow,  reduce  congestion  and  distractio^i 
and  allow  for  easy  monitoring.  -  ' 

•  Stop  misbehavior  iNtMniitly  and  fairly  before  i£  es^Jates;  without  inxrrupting  * 
the  flow  in  insmictiotml  activities.  *  *  ^ 
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Traxtslating  research  findings.  Into  class- 
room practice:  Betry  Rothe^nberger  (at 
top)     San  Francisco's  Woodrow  Wil- 
son High  School  nuikes  sure  that  class 
materials  are  easily  on  hand:  in  ihe^' 
.  _    city's  Lafayette  Eimenta^y  School, 
teacher  J^une  Jobin  has  arranged  her 
.  clac^sroom  to  allow  easy  monitoring  of 
'  Siuderus'  progress  (above  and  above 
:  -  right):  and  La^ayttte  teacher  Sandy 

Berger  (far  rights  encourages  , 
sui>staraial  interaction  (right)  bety^een  . 
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herself  and  students. 
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Partid^'mism  the  AFT  yvorkshops  on 
classrcpm  m  tncgemenl  and  effective- 
teaching  have  included  (from  upper  left) 
Gale  Wein  ofPS.  26  in  Queens. 
and  B  UI  Wright  of  Johnson  Junidr  High 
School  in  ^^cshingtonrD.C.  \vhere 
rules  for  student'  behavior  (above)  are 
posted  iii  many  classrooms:  At  San 
Francisco's  WoodroMf  Wilson  High 
School^  resource  teacher  Rudi  F alius 
O^dow)  has  already  held  several  inserv* 
-  pro^^rams  on  the  project:  a  Wood- 
Wilson  student  checksuhe  class-  - 
roon-i  attendance  chart:  and  teacher 
George  MuUer  gp€s  over  school  work 
with  a  students  '  '  .  _  ' 
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Sesearchers,  Teachers  Collaborate 


SiMfi  yf%ttch  (right)  of  ttM  AFTn  Sducattofial  R>Mfch  Mid  D(«Mitlnation  ^ro^rmnu  tp—km  to  UFT«f«  wtK>  volurv- 
immrmd  to  partielfMta  In  th«  progfOT't  pMot  pro|«ct,  wMch,  tn  N««r  York  aty,  U  Uking  p<«c«  und»r  tho  auepic^c  of 
m#  NYC  TMdm  Cantors  Conooftlutn.  According  to'Conoorttum  04roctor  Myma  Coopor,  tho  prot;r«m's  coal  It  "to 
buUd  •  coUaborothro  roistlofMhip  botvroon  cteMToom  tMdws  and  tha  raaaarch  community."  Ttui  pr^aQt  ^sn  hopaa 
to  dlMaminata  to  taachaca  tha  lataat  raaaarcli  on  daaaroom  managamant  and  affactlva  tacchiniji  Ar^  to  obtain 
faadback  from  taachara  aa  to  whathac  or  not  tha  raaaarch  la  boma  out  by  tha  actual  axparlancao  epptying  tha 
raaaarch.  Th9  ^a«chara  plcturad  hara  hcva  all  worfcad  doaaly  wf»**  tha  Consortium,  moat  at  inttructo;is  of  Con^^iU 
lamr  coursaa,  Ami  tra  taati  hara  training  to  ba  facilltatora  for  tha  program.  Tha  AFT  program  It  iwifimi  by  s  QtmX 
from  tha  NaUonal  Inatituta  of  EducattoA. 


UFT  BULLETIN/NEW  YORK  TEACHER  -  December  6,  1981 


Classroom  Management  Training 


Stewart  Lyonm,  l«ft  tMcli«r-«p«aiili«t  at  tfw  JHS  107,  Manhattan  taaclm  cantar  ^to,  c^a  a  quastton  liurim  u 
training  aaaaion  conductad  by  Suaan  Ya<lch  (at  right)  of  tha  AFTs  Educational  R^aoarch  ar^  Olaaamlna?>n 
Prolact  Tha  taachara  pkrttirad  hava  racaivad  9pm^  training  to  conduct  thraa-aaaaloo  workitJiop«  on  "Claasr^-^T* 
Managamant  Tachn4quaa"  which  ara  ba<ng  hatd  at  UFT  Borough  Offlcaa  throug^iout  tha  cfty.  Soma  of  th«*<. 
worfcahopa  ara  ttitl  of>ao.  Tha  AFT  program,  which  la  baing  conductad  In  cooparatton  with  tha  OFT  t nd  iha  NYC 
Taachar  Cantera  Conaortium,  la  daaignad  to  bring  tha  lataat  aducaUonal  ra«aarch  flndlnga  to  taachara  \n  k» 
practical  fonn  and  to  bring  bacic  to  raaaarchara  taachara'  raactiona  to  findings  thay  hav«  uaad  In  th«J?  ciwrnr- 
rooms. 


UFT  BULLETIN/NEW  YORK  TEACHER  -  December  20,  1981 


Course  in  Classroom  Management 


Elliot  Watts  (laft),  taaeha^^pactaiist  at  tha  P8  3S,  lAatihattan  taachar  cantar  site;  Gak»  Wain-Cfir  (cantar)  of  PS 
20,  Quaana  and  Candy  r  ok  of  P8  130,  Brooklyn  (right),  ara  aaan  hara  conducting  ona  of  tha  taaaiona  of  a 
couraa  on  "Cladaropm  Managamant  Tachnkiuaa'*  haid  at  UFT  borough  officaa.  couna  waa  co>«ponaorad  by 
tha  NYC  Taachar  Cantart  Conaortiuni  and  tho  AFTs  Educational  Raaaarch  and  Diaaamination  Projact  Tha  claaa 
picturad  waa  ona  of  thoaa  haid  at  tha  unton't  Manhattan  Borough  Offlca.  Waltz,  Cook  and  Wain-Ofir,  along  with 
3^f¥^nl  othar  tJFTara,  racaivad  tpaclal  training  from  tha  AFT  bafora  conducting  tha  thraa-aaeaion  couraa  for 
thair  faltow  taachara.  Tha  AFT  program  la  datignad  to  bring  tha  lataat  aducationai  i^/^urch  findings  to  taachara 
m  a  practicai  form  and  to  bring  back  to  raaaarchara  taacttara'  raactk>na  to  findings  thay  hava  uaad  in  "thai r 
daaarooml 


LTT  BULLETIN/NEW  YORK  TEACHER  -  October  17,  1982 


Suufi  V«4teh  ot  mo  AFTs  E^ueatlofMl  R——r^  end  KHra«min«tfon  Program  Is  wmtt  hero  working  wfth  h^fit  tehool 
to«cl>«rft«  Th«  AFT  prooram  SMka  to  bdng  practical  rctfi««ich  findings  to  taaeims. 


UTT  BULLETIN /NEW  YORK  TEACHER  -  Occober  17.  1982 


lassroom  manaflemant"  Invariably  comes  out  high 
\^  —  if  not  topa  —  among  the  priorities  teachers  ex- 
press in  response  to  the  needs  assessments  the  NYC 
Teacher  Centers  Consortium  hasN periodically  dis- 
tributed In  Its  efforts  to  ascertain  the  areas  in  which 
teachers  feel  they  need  addltionaJ  information,  support 
and  assistance.  The  topic  has  consistently  ranked 
equally  high  on  the  list  throughout  the  country. 

irs  no  wonder,  then«  thsit  an  all-day  Conference  on 
Ctasaroom  Management  and  Teacher  Effectivenesa 
held  at  UFT  headquarters,  co-eponsored  by  the  UFT, 
ttie  Consortium  and  the  American  Federation  of  Teach- 
erst  turned  outr  according  to  Consortium  Director  - 
Myma  Cooper,  to  be  ""our  most  successful  conferenca 
evec'ln  terms  of  turnout  response,  and  Interest  ex- 
proseed  In  continuing  to  participate  In  more  efforts  of 
thie*  kind."  • 

The  conferenceTe  goaia  flf^ln  with  those  of  the 
Claeirnnm  Management  Research  Project  the  AFT  haa 
been  actively.  Involved  with.  These  goals  are  to  narrow 
the  gap  that  haa  Nstorlcalty  existed  between  educa- 
tlonalf  reeearch  and  dasaroom  practice. 

IVIamyn  Rauth,  director  of  the  AFTs  Educational  * 
Issuee.  Department,  noted,  ""Researchers  exchange 
meet  of  their  Information  with  each  other,  and  research 
which  la  made  acceeitible  to  teacher  users  is  neither 
of  a  length  or  of  a  ^enguage  viewed  as  practical  by 
classroom  teachers*** 

Rauth  pointed  out  that  research  results  can  often 
seem  contradictory,  and  frequently  are  only  distributed 
to  a  stale  or  local  education  agency  —  not  to  taiachers 
theniaeKee.  except  occasionally  aa  the  insplra^on  of 
a -new  marKfated  rule  coming  down  from  above. 
.  "Hlw  AFT  beHevee,**  says  Rauth«  '*that  educational 
research  generates  a  good  deal  of  technical  knowi^ge 
ai)out  dasarooma  and  the  science  of  teaching.** 

"lYm  studies  we  looked  Into  at  the  conference." 
emphasizes  Cooper.  -Nwe  all  studies  done  In 
classrooms  taught*  by  teachers  with  a  reputation  for 
being  highly  effective  daisroom  managora." 

Fred  McDonald  of  Fordham  University  was  the 
keynote  speaker,  addressing  the  Issue  of  Teacher 
-  Eff^ctlveneaa  —  A  Research  Perspecthfo.'" 

Workshopswere  conducted  by  Consortium  teache«-- 
specialists,  UFTers  who  have  been  active  in  the  project 
as  -reeearch-llnken^''  and  representath/es  of  the  AFTs 
''Educattonal  Roeearch  end  DIssemlhatlon  Program." 

Among  the  topics  povered  were  -Olsdpllne  and  ' 
Qroup  Management  in  the  Cteaaroom:  Setting  Expecta- 
flona.  Establishing  Routlnee  and  Enfordng  Rules"; 
'^tudy  of  Qroup  DynamicslTt.the  Classroom:  technl* 
quee  to  better  understand  your  studenta  aa  Individuals 
'  and  aa  group  members  resuWng  In  more  effecth/e  use  - 
of  praise,"  and  The  Relatlonahip  of  Time  on  Taak  and 
Direct  Instruction  to  Student  Achtevemeiit" 

Conference  pertidpantaalao  looked  Into  "Investlgat- 
Ing  Inatructlonal^Strateglee  thSrt  BetterClAsaroom  Man- 
•  agem  Employ,''  attended  a  feedba^  session  vi^lch 
ifvduded  Indlviduaf  conferences,  and  examined 
l^letwork  Procedures,**  or  ways  teachers  can  stay  In 
touch  with  one  another. 

Coordinators  of  ttie  conference  were  teecher-epe- 
dallsts  Qalre  Cohen,  Bllot  Weltz  and  Amlnda  Wrenn. 

In  addition  to  the  all-day  conference  held  on  Satjr. 
day,  Oct  2,  a  mini-conference  was  held  at.  UFT  ; 
headquarters  on  Monday,  Oct  4,  at  which  me  con- 
ference's findings  were  summarized  for  Saturday  Sa!>- 
bath  obeervers  and  others  who  had  been  unable  to 
attend  the  aU-day  session*  . 


V, 
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mTi^  Tn^M  c^tTcomottSm.  99«tt  hum  Hst«ntng,  m  MeOonaW  pinpoint* 


TMdMf-^p^eteM  Amliuto  Wrarvd  cocKkicts  a  vmfcahor  on  ciasaroom  manao^mMt  for 
'  ilawianUinf  eelKdOl  taachaca.  Urn  eoirf*r«nee*  InforiMd  taaclim  ol  many  oi  tho  (atsst 

raME?!^^  fladluga  In  tfia  IMdi  Midlaa  dtk^  ware  coodudad  In  ciaaarooma  taught  by 
'  taacJiara  eonaldaratt  **ymf  affacthra'*  by  tfiair  paara.  ^ 
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Produced  by  the  D.C,  Teacher  Center 


AFT/WTU  Education 
Research  and  Dissemination 
Project  Thrives  in  D.C 

bv  Lovely  Blllttp« 

The  American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers CaFT),  The  Washington  Teachers 
Union  (WTU),  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teacher  Center  have  Join- 
ed forces  in  a  unique  collaborative 
effort  on  the  behalf*  of  improved 
educational  ser'/'ices  to  teachers-. 

The  AFT  Educational  Research  and 
Dissemination  Project  (EB&D)  -se- 
lected Washington,  D.C.  Local  6  as 
one  of  three"  national,  sites  paurti- 
cipating  in  the  NIE  funded  program » 
designed  to  directly  connect  teach- 
ers with  the  world  of  educational  . 
res^sjrch.  Other  sites  are  Uhited 
Federation  of  Teachers  in  Nev  York 
City  and  San  Francisco  Federation 
of  Teachers  in  Fan  Francisco* 

Dr.  Jimmie  Jackson,  Teacher  Cen- 
ter Director  and  WTU  General  Vice 
President  has  been  appointed  local 
coordinator  for  the  project  "by^  : — 
Mr.  William  Simons,  President  of 
WTU.  The  training  sessions,  in  the 
areas  of  research  on  Cxas-sroom  Man- 
agement and  Teaching  Effectiveness- 
are  presented  on  Saturdays  at  the 
D.C.  Teacher  Centey. 

The  ERiD  Project  is  indeed  ;anique 
in  that  it  represents  the  first  time 
that  a  teacher's  union  wi>l  serve  as 
the  conduit  between  educational  re- 
se^orchers  and  practicing  teach(?r-s. 
The  project  is  designed  to  promote  a 
non-threatening.  r;o^^       native  at- 
moi^phere  throiigu  ^hf.      .^achers  may 
work  with  and  react  to  findings  and 
eventually  (providn  feelback  to  re- 
searchers. I 

The  AFjy^oJect  was  designed  by 
^Sarilyt^Hautb,  Educational  Issues 
Director,. and  is  operating  under  the 
the  leadership  of  Brenda  Biles,  ^ 
.Lovely  Billups  and  Susan  Veitch, 
AFT  Staffers. 


Washington,  D.C.  teachers  who  have 
been  seltscted  as  Teacher  Research 
Linkers  (TRLs)  are:  Percell  Thomas 
(T.C.  staff),  Chris  Phillips,  Elyane 
Martin,  Rose  Freeman,  Shirley  RLtter, 
Dee  Smith,  Frances  Robinson,  Doris 
Nelson »  Deborah  Nesmith,  Esther 
Hankerson,  Russell  Harris,  Fielding 
Gentry,  Jean.  Saith,  Brenda.  Valentin^ 
Linda  Satterwaite,  Dorothy  Johnson,. 
Vivial  Grimes^  Sarah  Banks,  and  Wil- 
la  Faulkner. 

These  teachers  will  sei^e  as 
trainers  and  workshop  leaders  for 
other  staff  members.  ALi-eady,  some 
TBLs  have  distinguished  themselves 
through  their  involvement  in  the 
project.  Deborah -Nesmith  has  been 
presenting  research  information  to  i 
teachers  at  Douglass  J.H.S.  during 
her  staff  development  sessions. 
Fielding  Gentry  of  Johnson  J.H.S. 
has  also  begun  to  share  his  exper- 
_tlse-jtfitk  teachers_.aA_the_IMiversi.r__ 
ty  of  D.C,  and  Frances  Robinson  of 
Brookland  School  was  selected  to 
participate  as  reader/evaluator  at 
a  3-day  research  conference. on  Eco- 
logical Prospectives  on  Successful 
Schooling  Practices  at  the  Junior 
High  School  L-^^Tel. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  ER&D  pro- 
ject is  thriving  in  the  D.C.  site 
and  will  serve  as  model  for  school 
districts  all  over  the  United 
States  in-  demonstrating  that  the 
teacher  federation  is  interested  in 
educational  issues  and  can  provide 
invaluable  professional  ser'/ices  to 
it^  members;  that  the  Teacher  Can- 
ter continues  to  provide  base  from- 
which  educational  services  can  be 
successfully  delivered  to  teachers' 
and  that  teachers  are  capable  of 
reading,  translating,  critiquing 
and  incorporating  research  .findings 
into  their  classroom  practice. 
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Union's  Ed.  Research  iProject  Expands 


Teachers  at  Johnson  Jr.  High  School 
were  the  first  to  be  a  part  of  the  expanded 
Education  Research  and  Dissemination 
Project  which  is  being*  conducted  by 
members  of  the  Y^ashington  Teachers' 
Union  in  conjunction  with  staffen  of  the 
Education  Issues  Department  of  the 
American.  Federation  of  Teachers. 

Under  the  AFT's  ER  <t  D  program, 
funded  by  a  grant  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Education,  16  members  of 
WTU.  called  Teacher.  Retscarch  Linkers 
(TRLs),  have  spent  over  a  year  reviewing 
identified  educational  research  theories 
and  their  practical  application  in  the 
classroom.  Now  that  the  training  phase  of 
the  project  has  been  completed  the 
dissemination  phase  will  take  place  thi^  . 
year.  The  TRL's  role  now  is  to  help 
teachers  apply  *  educational  research 
^findings Jn  the  jriassrqonj-tojrrtprove  the  _  • 
teaching  effectiveness  and  sharpen  thei^ 
classr(X)m  management  skills. 

Ftdding  Gentry,  a  science  teacher  and 
WTU  building  representative  at  Johnson, 
along  with  Susan  Veitch,  assistant  dircc- 
tor  of  the-ER  &  D  staff,  conducted  the 
first  in  a  scries  of  workshops  to  be 
brought  to  D.C.  Public  School  teachers. 

The  entire  Johnson  staff,  '  including  . 
administrators t  spent  one-half  day  in  a 
workshop  thats  theme  was  "Research 
Gives  Power  to  the  Teacher/* The  prescn-  ' 
ters  stressed  the  point  that  since  there  is 
knowledge  available  about  teaching 
effectiveness  then  it  is  reasonable  for 
chose  who  teach  to  have  access  to  that 
infomiation. 


WTU  PHOTO 

Fleldlns  Gentry  of  Johnson  Jr.  High  :puU  ER  &  D  project  theories  into  practice 
during  instruction  on  proper  use  of  hib  ^-^luipment^ 


The  wor^^^shop  activities  began  with  an 
overview,  of  the  ^'beginning  of  the  •year'* 
research  conducted  by  Julie  Stanford  and  ' 
Carolyn  Evertson  of  the  University  of 
Texas  at  lpw_  socio-economic  junior 
schools. 

After  the  formal  presentation  of  the 
research  wis  given,  teachers  were" divided 
into  subjeci  area  groups,  and  ' 'given 
several  activities  to  perform  that  provided 
hands-on  experience in  applying  the' 
techniques.  Each  teacher  completed  a 
"room  arrarigcment  'design"  using  the 
criteria  outlined  by  successful  teacher- 
managers.  Teachers  were  also  asked  to 
complete  a  "'classroom  rules  and  proce- 
dures checklist"  for  actual  use  .  in  the 
classics. 

The  emphasis  of  the  workshop  was  on 
the- application  of  the  research  to  classr 
room  use.  Each  teacher  was  given  copies 
of  the  research  summaries  for  further  . 
study.  Also,  the  presenters  Were  available' 


for  consultation  after^  the  workshop  to 
provide  additional  support  and  data  to 
teachcn.  who  requested  it; 

All  woricshop  participants  recei^ved 
certificates  of  nierit  from  the  AFTs  ER  & 
D  project  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

The  ER  D  project  has  been  well 
received  at  Johnson.  After  the  workshop 
Bessie  Wells,  assistant  principal  stated,  **I 
have  not  had  to  make  a  comment  about^ 
the  arrangement  of  classrooms  since  the- 
teachers  were  exposed  to  research  regard- 
ing the  effects  of  seating  arrangement.'* 
Weils  st^d  that  all  of  the  teachers  were 
very  receptive  to  research  findings  as 
evidenced  by  the  practical  application  of 
the  findings  in  virtually  every  classroom/ 
Aaron  Buder,  an  eighth  grade  science 
teacher,  stated,  'The  whole  approach  is 
good  because  it  gives  teachers  ideas  about 
management  and  som.;  heipfiil  hints  on 
maintaining  order  in  the  classroom. 


EKLC 
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WrU  Research  Pros  Hold  City -wide  Seminar 


By  Lovely  Blllups  V 

^  • 

Washington Teacherr'  ..lion  members 
who  serve  a5  Teacher  Rc:j<;arch  Linken  in 
the  AFT  Educational  Research  and  Dis- 
semination Program  held  their  first  city- 
wide  seminar  on  research -based  strategies 
for  efficient  classroom  practices  at  the 
D.C.  Teacher  Center  on  November  12  at 
Coding  Elementary  SchooK  More  than  50 
teachers  from  schools  throughout  tlie 
District,  including  as  large  contingency 
from  Coding  Elem^.ntary  School  and  their 
building  principal,  Barbara  Smith, 
^attended  the  sessions  and  shar(;d 
strategies  proposed  by  the  most  relevant 
research  findings  on  effective  clas^iroom 

management  ^  ^  

Teachers  heard  about  findings  from  the 
works  of  some  prominent  educational 
researcher*,  including  Cav;lyn  Evertson 
of  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin; 
Linda  Anderson  of  the  Institute  for 
Research  on  Teaching  at  Michigan  State 
Univenity;  and  Jacob  Kounin .  author  of  a 
large  body  of  research  on  Teacher 
Behaviors  for  Effective  Croup  Manage- 
ment. 

The'presentcrs,  labeled  TRLs  (Teacher 
Research  Linkers),  are  all  Washington 


Teachers  Union  officers  and  members 
who  have  been  involved  in  a  two-year 
training  program  during  which  they 
reviewed  the  research  concepts  at  training 
sessions,  implemented  the  stratf:gie?t  in 
their  own  classrooms  and  practiced  tech- 
niques to  develop  them  as  trainers  and 
disseminators  of  the  research  with  other 
teachers. 

TRLs  workshop  presenters  included: 

Dolores  "Dec"  Smith  (Coding) 
Linda  Sattenhwiiite  (H.D.  Cooke) 
''Establishing  kules.  Procedures  and 
Consequences'* 

Doris  Nelson  <Bunkfer  Hill) 
Brenda  Valentine  (Kimball) 
"Wiih-itness,  Overlapping,!  Smooth- 
ness and  Momentum" 

.  Willa  Faulkner  (Camett  Patterson) 
,  Rosa  Freeman  (Camett  Patterson) 
"Croup  Focus  and  uVKXOiintability'' 

TRLs  who  presented  tltv  i-^search  were 
congratulated  by  their  volieaguea  wild 
said -they  fdund  the  information  to  be 
practical  rnd  useful.  Sessions  were 
videotaped  so  that  the  workshops  presen- 
ters could  review  their  sessions  and 
critically  evaluate  theiri  performances 


with  an  eye  to  making  improvements. 
'  AFT  staffers—Lovely 'Billups,  Brenda 
Biles  and  Susan  Vcitch — have  been 
responsible  for  itnplementation  of  the 
project.  AFT's  EUucati<inal  Issues  Direc- 

'  tor  Marilyn  Rauth  also  served  as  director 
of  the  project. 

Lovely  Billups*  who  rrpicscnted  pro- 
ject director,  Marilyn  Rauth,  in  the 

V  opening  session  comtncntcd  ttiat  the 
cooperation  between  the  Union>  the 
teacher  center  and  the  schools  was  very 
significant  to.  the  success  of  the  project 
and  that  AFT  was  entirely  committed 
providing  services  to  its  members  in  the 
area  of  issiies  related  to  their  everyday 
.  professional  practice.  This  project  is  a 

.  I»imc  cMsnple.^ — ^  ^ —  ,V  

WTU  president.  Bill  Sinaons,  opcn«l 
Uie  ger  ral  session  wKich  preceded  tlie 
workshops  by  congr;inila?ing  the  AFT  and 
the  WTU  for  ihcir  support  of  educational 
issues  &s  £  union  concern.  He  also  stated 

.  that  he  was  delighted  that  Washington 
D.C,  had  been  selected  from  among 
many  locals  to  fJarticipate  in  the  pilbt 
i)roject.  J 

The  next  classroom  practice  seminar  is 
alr^dy  in  demand  and  will  be  scheduled 
fok  Spring  1983^. 


ERLC 
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News  Briefs 


iTOffMT  or  fRl  •O'l."  .MtO  $IX  OJUCSHOPS  AU  3E::IC  pilLNNtS  i:i  ACCaWAWCE  foMC  'TXACHIHC  THE  JllSH  SCHOOi. 

jr  ::ucqn  ahq  author  or  a  riUMatJi  zr  sookj.  ::;clu  

:snch:h(?.   hi  will  aiscuss  now  thi  high  acaooLi  , 


R  A«D  STAFF  3IVSL0PS11.   3*.   HtRSH  '--AS  A  3CAi«  3F  THI  CaAOUATE  SCHOOL  O^  -Hr-  W^^ 


TSACHinC  Alio  -.£Ail.NLNC 
OtfrCT  THt  PRISWTAltoM  TO  it  STMU-J. 


Tijt  coumtsct  uiu.  fMviDt  rtAcatu  'jith  am  ofk3«to«itt  to  mrr  -jith  coLiiAcutj  to  dijcusj  isuis 
A  Mctrr«ATtort  rout  roi  thj  cosruoict  :s  pMvtoeo  at  thi  botton  or  this  NtwsuiTn.  ui  hou  tou  wol 

Focusjng  On...CLASSROOM  MANAGEMENT 


iiXLXVwrr  to  huh  5c:^col  tiack- 


:£  aSU  to  a1TI.no, 


YTT.  HtSTOXICALLY.  TAtXL  HAS  5 SIN  IITTIE  CC?OfJ:JICxT:C:;  lEr-T'N  'D"CA  

USCAXCKEM  a:JO  C1^SS?.C0J1  TEa:kJ?.S.     !aSL\RCH5jlS  TALK  TO  lACH  STHn  '  ^' 

J?r?5if*^"'«  ^""i-'C  tSACHSRS  rnor*  soawjs  of  J3'jcatic!:  a:jo  3uildi!:c  • 

JUt'^K  ySCAUY  AilJlIVS  AS  "VAIIDATIS".  AS  THI  ?RCrCSS:a'U^ J  :S  THE  ^'^l 
5S?.?i^?>"  -J^^  =^  ^«  COrrHADICTORY  ':atuxz  3F  S0« 

I?»^52'^  RXstAACH  A.ND  vr  -AirrTAi:;  a  heali:«  3ki?tic:sm.    Rrsar^ic  r^c- 

ALL  this  tS  A  CHAW  SCPaRATI::C  t3LCAT:o::AL  JUSZARCHSXS  A.NO  CiASSilOOM  Ti^:!-;. 

THE  A  F.r. .  sEL:r/!:;c  that  E3ucat:c:jai.  ?iSj:AxcH  does  irtOExa  cr.s'E)U7S  a  ::c3 
^^^?Z  TicwttCAL  etouTtosc  ABoirr  ciasshooms  vjd  the  scieice  of  thach:::: 

ACjcS;,  THt  H^zz2s,  r-vsswoM  yj^Giyt:rT  vas  cv.oszu  as  the  rocjs  or  7:-;e 

PXOCRAJI      THE  A.r.T.'S  S3UCATI0IUL  ^^£SEARCH  &  DIS3E:<:>:aTIo:»  PROJECT  iiA5 
WDER  TIACHER  CONTT.OL.     Tdt  RZSEAACH  FLnDLMCS  ARZ  aASES  OM  RIAL  CUSSRO:.? 
;iOT  SPECJUkTIVI. 

IK  i^JM^i  Hi^JS  ^  ?^        *^  Language  that  is  'j:rDEJiSTA.NDABL£ 

A«0  U3AJLX  IT  TZACaSU.    A  SAMTLI  OF  TKX  FLfClHCS  FOU.OUI: 

][Riw  AR^  sTRixzKC  DnTMiicts  w  H^3ucE3l^^^  TICKS  routs  Brrvtct 

»RZ  OR  LESS  EmcnVt  TZACKm.     OTECTIVr  T£ACHKtS  AXl  DETWEO 
AS  THOSE  UHOSE  STUDCfTS  SPE»I  M01£  TM  OM  TASK, 
THE  OLlATrST  OirrXUSCZS  BtTWmi  TSE  MORI  AifD  Lias  tmcTivi 
TSACHpS  mjt  W  THK  AA£AS  QT  CLASSROOM  RULES  AMD  PROCtDUUS. 
JiatlTORLfC  OF  STUDENTS  VCO  3tLr/ERT  op  COKSEQIJINCES.     TKS  JfORE 
fPFECnvt  TZACMTM  VE«  aiSTl^QUISHEO  Bt  HOW  CLTARLt  THrr  ARTia'- 
itiH-^^  RULES  AND  PR0CECT3JL2  I^fTO  A  WJRJCABU  SYSTEM  AJf3  HOW 
ErTTCTIVCT-THIT  TaOCMT  THEM  TO  THE  STU0C5T  3  7  "  

JACOB  Koonni  sought  to  nro  olt  which  rtciciiQUKS  were  ^!OST 

tmCTtVE  lit  CORRECnWG  JTtTOEKT  «S8EKAVI0R.     RE  CALLED  THESE 
^SESIST  TECHNIQUES-.     WHAT  HE  FOOHO  WAS  THAT  THE  PARTI CLTjiR 
SpATlCT  OR  TICKHIQUX  WAS  FAR  LESS  CfTILUZmAL  THAW  OTHER  ASPECTS 
OF  CLASSROOM  MAMAGEMCtT  W  MAmAlI«I.*<G  AH  ORDERLY  CUS5700M. 
ROUHIH  THE^  WE5T  OH  TO  ATTEIOT  TO  IDESnFY  THOSE  TEACHZJl  BEHAVIORS 
THAT  DID  Cf  FACT  REDUCE  DEVIBfT  ACTIVITY  AMONG  STUDEKTS.     ONE  OF 
THI  »ST  ZHPORXAST  FACTORS  IS  THAT  THE  STUDCXT  PERCEIVES  THAT  THE 
TEACHIl  IS  AWARE  OF  EVWTTHLNC  GOING  OS  IN  THI  CLA.'^SROOM.  CJOW:!JC 
WHAT  tS  KAPPDfCIC  IS  KOT  cnOUCH'.  THE  STTJDCTTS.  ACCORDING  TO  KOLTCni. 
MUST  KNOW  THAT  W5  JggU.     THIS  K.SOWLEOCE  IS  COJftfUNICATED  TO  STL'DEltTS 
BY  THimACHE»*r^07nT  BEHAVIOR. 

TtAC?3S  USEARCa  LnOGOS  (TIL)  HAVE  BEZX  TTUIHEB  Ul  THE  RESEARCH  A.'TO  KEfflOtS 

*^LJIi!nSI*^^22--"*  cuissHooM  teachem  who  work  ih  a  collegia:;. 

ATWSPDJOIE  WITH  THEIR  PHiOW  TEACHH3.    WORKSHOPS  HAVE  StEH  OITERED  IN 
SCHt>JLS  AHO  AT  A  CITTVlDE  COJfnUnCZ.     THI  EMPHASIS  IS  OH  SHARIHG  LiFORMA- 
TlOtt  OS  CLASSROOM  HAHAClMZirr.  AS  A  TOOL  TO  BR  USED  ST.  NOT  IMPOSED  UPON 
CLASSROOM  TEACHEXS.    WE  CAJf  USE  THE  RESEARCH  AS  VALIDATION  FOR  OUH  CURR£:fT 
CIASSROOM  PlACnCES  OR  AS  A  GUIDE  TO  SUGGEST  MORE  irTECTIVE  UATS  TO  GET  JOB 

OF  TEAcamo  OOWl. 

XHOtOJUGI  IS  POWER  AJO  17  TEiCBEXS  ARC  AUAAX  OP  USEPm.  RZSEARCH  AND  ITS 
PqllCATIOM.  TVZT  CAS  HORX  EmCTIVELY  HAVE  COITTHOL  OVIX  QAILT  CIASBXOOn 
OOTCOHBS. 

AHT09E  UAJrrrtC  I^frORMATIOV  AEOOT  RESEARCH  STODIES  CUt  CALL  THE 
RICH  SCHOOL  UHtT  OF  TIACaZE^^CtHTElS  AT  7I7.««7D. 


to: 

2flO  Ptik  Av«.  Soutii 
H«w  Yortt,  N.Y.  10010 

ATTINTION:  H.S.  Confwm«/I)«e.  11.  IMS 

HMtnm  1,  


Ad<irM. 


.210- 


School  PhoftA. 


tint  tf»fM  eAofcM  ot  wartnhopM 


1.  - 

2.  - 


P14NU*  m«i»  ch«ck  for  S7.00  rvfijtntioa  fe*  p«y«bl«  to  TEACHER  RE* 

SOURCES  AND  ACnviTfES.  Lunch  Included. 


Teacher  to  Teacher 

-t.      3?ECi^L  -dl'Catio.n.  are  av^are  of 
MIXES  AmrJOES  a;jd  cc:irL:cTiNC  opmioNS 
Aiour  THE  Value  of  special  EouaTioN  to 

THE  total  school  ENVIRQWtMT.    ON  THE 
OTHSX  KA.1D.  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  CAN  ?0SE  A 
THREAT  TO  ^AlJlSTREArt  TEACHERS  IS  THAT 

srjSE:rrs  with  special  ?roble.»is  may  it 

?R0C7-^^0  INTO  THEIR  CLASSES.    YJiXY  MAY 
rir-  THIS  IS  AW  VJUUSTiriABLE  5URDCM  TO 

t:<!:?.  alreaoy  ovirwhel.*ii:ig  class  sue. 
the  other  ka-no.  "t  must  a.naly2e  the 

ALTirJ^ATIVl  SITUATION.     --tHE  THESE 
Cy.ZLZ?*.^  NOT  IDENTIFIED  Ai'O  PUCID  L^J 
SPICZAL  CLASSES.  THEY  VQLXO  BE  PLACED  I!! 
MAirSTMAM  CLKSStS,  MUCH  TO  THE  DISTRESS 
OF  THE  TEACHER. 

VHICM.  THEN,  IS  THE  VIABLE  ALTERKATIVI7  TO 
PROVIDE  SE?:v;C7.S  rOR  JTUDEHTS  WITH  SPECIAL 
^ItEDS  OR  TX)  .IttXECT  THIS  RES?OHSIEIHTY  AilD 
PROGRAM  STTOOTS  FOR  FAILURE  IN  AN  ESVIXCN* 
MOT  WHERE  THET  CANNOT  POSSIBLY  SUCCEED  A.VO. 
IH  ADDITION.  DtSRUrr  OJlSStS  AtfD  CAUSE 
ADDITIONAL  FXOBLEMS  FOH  KAISSTRAIIf  TEACHERS 
A.tD  STVOCrTS.     TO  US.   15  SFECIAL  ED.  THERE 
IS  NO  ALTERNATIVE.     HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS 

AKE  srmnzD  to  an  education,  speclio.  ed 

CU3  SE3  SUP  PLEMENTEO  3Y  A^  SENSITIVE .  AP  P  RO  « 
PRLATE  MAINSTREAM  POUCY  WHICH  THREATENS 
NEITHER  CHILD  NOR  TEACHER  IS  ESSElfTIAL. 
COOPERATION  FROM  MAINSTREAM  TEACHERS  IS  A 
.MUST.   IN  ORDER  FOR  STUDENTS  TO  ACHIEVE  TO 
THEIR  GREATEST  POTEfTlAL.     EACH  CHEUD  13 
AN  lilDIVIDUAL}  VE  MUST  TARE  CARE  NOT  TO 
DENY  Aire  CHILD  THE  RIGHT  TO  SUCCtEa. 
REGARDLESS  OF  DISABILITY.    NO  FREFERENTIAL 
TREATTZNT  IS  DEMANDED.    WHAT  IS  REQUESTED 
IS  SENSITIVITY  AND  yNOCRSTANDI.IC.     UE.  AS 
EDUCATORS.  ARE  OBLIGED  TO  INSURE  THI:  BEST 
TO  ALL  STUDENTS.     IF  WE  CAN  DO  TP/.T.  Vt 
HAVE  rULPILLEO  OUR  OBLIGATIONS  TO  ALL  QUI 
YOUTH. 

PAT  Q'ROUREE 

TEACHER.  SPECLAL  EDUCATION 
SPRINCriELD  GaRDIMS  HIGH  SCHOOL 


F  X\ 

DECEMBER  10.  1982 

CULTURAL  ISSUES  SEMINAR:  "THE  READING 
LICENSE  &  THE  ENGLISH  TEACHER:  CO- 
OPERATION  OR  CONFLICT."  HOSTED  BY  THE 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  aRTS  COMMITTEE 
260  ?AIX  AVENUE  SOUTH  2nd  FT.. 
P.M.  VINE  CHEESE. 

JANUARY  22.  19fl2 

BASIC  srhls  m  social  studies.,  ••tools 

FOR  THE  'SO'i".  HOSTED  BY  ASSOCIATION 
OF  TEACHERS  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES/UNITED 
FEDERATION  OF  TEACHERS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK 
HaTON. 

FEBRUARY  1.   1982  QEADLIME 

STIPENDS  FOR  h-6  WEEKS  SUMMER  SEMINARS 
IN  THE  HUMAN  HIES  TO  3E  HELD  AT  VARIOUS 
U.S.  LOCATIONS.     APPLICATIONS  AVAILABLE 
FROM  DIVISION  OF  FELLOWSHIPS,  N.E.H. 
B06  13  St..  N.W. .  'MSHINCTON.  O.C.  20S06. 

FEBRUARY  13.   1982  3EADLINE 

FELLOWSHIPS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  OF 
ENGLISH.  FOR£IC:i  LANGUAGE  &  HISTORY  FOR 
lNDEPE?rDE.fT  STUDY.     WRITE:  INDEPENDRrT 
STUDY  IH  THE  MUrA-SITIES  BCX  2913 
PRINCETON.  :lty  JERSEY  0BS41. 


Naw  York  City  Teacher  Centers  Consortium  i 
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PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  FINAL  QUARTER  ACTIVITIES  -  1982 


The  project  period  from  October  1  to  December  31  wa6 
devoted  to  assisting  sites  in  wide-scale  dissemination  efforts 
and  facilitating  collaborative  relationships  between  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  the  local  project  sites. 

(} 

Wide-Scale  Dissemination 

At  this  point,  most  TRLs  felt  comfortable  with  the  research 
information  and  were  ready  to  disseminate  it.  System-wide 
"Teacher  Practice  Seminars"  were  offered  at  each  site  and  were 
well  received  by  more  than  300  participants. 

One  such  seminar,  was  presented  in  a  two-part  series  at  the 
San  Francisco  site,   the  first  being  on.  Octobey  19.     The  partici^ 
pants  were  divided  into  three  groups .     One  group  was  formed 
exclusiyely  for  secondary  school  teachers>  while  the  other  two 
groups  were  comprised  of  elemenl:ary  school  teachers.     Three  of 
the  San  Francisco  TRLs  each  "paired-up"  with  members  of  the  AFT 
project  team  tc  present  the  following  research  concepts: 

Establishing  rules,   procedures  and  consequences 

With-it-ness  and  overlapping 

Smoothness  and  momentum 

Group  focus  and  accountability 

Program  participants  responded  on  workshop  evaluation  forms 
(see  Field  Log^  October  19)  with  an  over-all  rating  of  "most  useful" 
for  the  research  information  they  received.     They  further  indicated 
they  would  be  interestad  in  knowing  about  other  research-based 
strategies  for  effective  classroom  practice.     The  next  research^ 
session  was  presented  on  November  16 .     Topics  presented  included: 

Direct  Instruction/Interactive  Teaching 

Teacher  Questioning 

Providing  Feedback  to  Students 

Time  on  Task 

One  of  the  segments  of  the  October  19  seminar  was  video- 
taped and  has  been  incorporated  into  an  AFT-sponsored  nationv/ide 
cable  TV  series  -  "Inside  Our  Schools." 

Research-related  materials  were  distributed  to  seminar 
participants.     Significant  among  them  was  a  one-page  summary 
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of  Kounin's  Group  Management  Behaviors.     TRLs  and  teachers 
responded  quite  favorably  to  this  short  summary  (although 
we  recognize  that  it  does  net  substitute  as  a  preparation 
piece  for  training  trainers) .     Subsequent  to  this  workshop 
we  distributed  this  summary  at  other  worl'shops  in  which 
Kounin's  work  was  being  discussed.      (see  copy,  October  19 
Field  Log) . 

On  November  12/  TRLs  in  Washington,  D.C.  presented  their ^ 
fixsc  system-wide  Teacher  Practice  Seminar.     The  research  topics 
wr       idenJ:ical  to  those  presented  in  San  Francisco.     This  grouiJ 
=^1       divided  into    :nree  sections,  but  it  was  the  presenters  who 
^d  from  section  to  section.     In  tnis  case,   six  TRLs  formed 
groups  of  two.     Each  group  was  assisted  by  a  member  of 
^  AFT  project  team.     Session  leaders  planned  and  executed 
ai^^-erent  presentation  formats.     Most  of  the  TRLs  prepared 
ceacher-made  charts  and  other  materials  to  supplement  their 
oresentations.     Session  leaders  employed  a  range  of  presenta- 

lon  strategies  which  ranged  from  lecture  to  high  group 
involvement.     What  was  most  important  was.  the  fact  that  the 
research  concepts  were  accurately  presented  regardless  of 
the  presenter's  style. 

Presentations  were  video-taped  in  order  that  the  TRLs 
could  observe  and  critique  the  presentations  at  a  later  date. 
This  turned  out  to.be  a  very  valuable  experience  in  developing 
the  role  of  effective  disseminators.     Equally  as. important  to 
the  TRLs  was  the  positive  feedback  they  received  from  th<>ir 
peers  on  the  high  quality  of  both  the  .research  informatxon  and 
the  presentation  styles.  \ 

New  York  City's  all  day  "City-Wide  Conference  on  Classroom 
Management  and  Teacher  Effectiveness"  was  held  on  Saturday, 
October  2.     More  than  150  participants  paid  $5.00  each  to  the 
Teacher  Center  to  cover  the  cost  of  materials  and  a  hot  buffet 
luncheon*     The  conference  was  over-subscribed,  and  a  follow-up 
conference  was  held  on  the  following  Monday  to . accommodate  the 
"overflow."     With  minor  exceptions,  the  information  presented 
was  gleaned  from  ER&D  materials,   including  Evertson,  et  al.'s 
research  on  Beginning  of  the  Year  Classroom  Management,  Direct 
Instruction  and  Time  on  Task.     Again,  workshop  participants 
would  like  to  meet  on  a  regular  basis  in  a  "study  circle"  format. 
Also  noteworthy  was  the  participation  of  a  group  of  special 
education  teachers  who  reported  that  the  experience  was  beneficial 
to  them.  ^* 


Building  Level  Dissemination 

This  was  not  the  first  experience  at  wide-scale  ER  &  D 
dissemination  for  the  New  York  .City  TRLs   (although  that  was 
the  pase  in  both  Washington,  D.C.  and  San  Franc isca)  .  Con^ 
•seqi^ently.  New  York  was  able  to  pursue  building  level 
dissemination  at  a  rather  rapid  p^ce.     Several  TRIis  had  shared 
research  in  their  buildings  before  Thanksgiving.  Presentations 
were  given  in  formal  settings   (e.g.-,  grade  level  conferences) 
and  informal  settings,    (e.g.,   "The  Research  for  Lunch  Bunch"). 
The  study  circle  idea  had  begun  to  take  hold  as  other  TRLs 
planned  sessions  for  their  buildings.  ' 

In  Washington,  D.C,  most  TRLs  seemed  to  derive  the  impetus 
to^  share  research  at  their  building  levels  from 'their  experiences 
in  planning  and  implementing  their  system-wide  workshop.  Only 
two  D.C.  TRLs^had  held  training  sessions  at  their  schools  prior 
to  the  distriot^wide  session.     On  the  morning  of  the  system-wide 
workshop,  three  TRLs  .presented  research  to  their  school  faculties. 
(This  was  a  general  staff  development  day.)     Three  others  con- 
ducted research  sessions  in  their  schools  in  the  weeks  following 
the  seminar.     Still  more  TRLs  have  arranged  schedules  with  their 
building  principals  and  will  be  presenting  in  the  early  months 
of  1983.     One^^TRL  has  already  organized  five  research  sharing 
sessions,   including  a  presentation  to  a  regional  group  of  science 
teachers. 

In  San  Francisco,  building  level  dissemination  has  moved 
at  a  slower  pace.     TRLs  have  done  project  awareness  sessions 
at  their  schools  and  have  been  sharing  research  information 
with  individuals,  but  so  far,  only  one  school  has  scheduled 
research  sharing  sessions.     This  is  a  high  school  in  which  two, 
TRLs  have  developed  an  all-day  staff  development  model  during 
which  the  same  research  sessions  wij.1  be  presented  for  four 
periods  in  one  day   (giving  teachers  the  opportunity  to  attend 
during  prep /periods)  .     A  series  of  four  v/eekly  sessions  have 
been  arranged.  ' 

Collaboration  ,  0 

'  We  encouraged  loca^l  site  coordinators  to  continue  their  - 
dialogued  with  institutions  of  higher  education  in  order  to  ' 
continue  the  flow  of  research  information  to  the  sites.  In 
San  Francisco,  two  more,  meetings  were  held  with  Nate  Gage  of 
Stanford.     The  addition  of  Project  Advisory  Member  Lee  Shulman 
to  the  Stanford  faculty  had  been  an  added  advantage  in  our 
collaboration  talks. 
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These  recent  conferences  at  Stanford  have  been  more 
directly  focused  on  the  role  that  the  local  site  coordinator  • 
will  play  'in  effecting  the  collaborative  relationship*  The 
Local  Site  Coordinator  has  agreed  to, seek  funding  to  help 
defray  the  costs  of  using  the  .part-time  services  of  a  Stanford 
graduate  student  to  identify  and  translate  new/research  informa- 
tion for  the  local.     Further  plans  are, in  the  making  to  offer 
a  one-year  training  program  in.  educational  research  to  a  San 
Franciscq  TR£»     In  the  event  that  the'  TRL  could  obtain  a  sab- 
batical leave  from ^teaching,  Stanford  would  assume  the  tuition 
costs.     San  Francisco  TRLs  have  also  received  an  open  ihvitation. 
from  Dr.  Gage  to  sit'  in  on  his  "Psychological  Research  qn 
Teact/ing"  classes  which  begin  in  January.     Additionally,'  the 
San  Francisco  site  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  its 
proximity  to  Far  West  Baborator^^.  from  which  much  local  assistance 
has  already  been  realized,  thro^•Igh  Advisory  poard  member  Betty 
War^d.  .  <  . 

In  New  York,  several  avenues  of  approach  vere ^investigated 
in'  the  interest  of  transition  and  institutionfilization  of  the 
project.     Anothet  meeting  was  held  with  Dr.  Arnold  Webb,  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Education,  City  College  of  New  York.  This 
meeting  was  called  to^ raise  issues  of  "turf"  and  "flexibility 
in  selecting  research."     Decisions  in  this  matter  are  left  to 
the 'locals  therefore  further  dialogue  will  continue  between  the 
college  and  tne  local. 

The  Local  Site  Cobrdinator  in  New  York  has  been  working 
with  representatives  from  Columbia  Teachers.  College,  Fordham 
University  and  Queens  College,  along  with  the  school  administra- 
ti6rt,  to  put  together  a  funding  proposal  to  support  the  continuation 
of  the  process.     Funds  would  be  used  Jor  higher  education  faculty 
time  and  stipends  for  trainees  in  the  program.     Responsibility  for 
continuing  the  process  would  rest  with  the  union,  the  teacher 
center,   the  college  and-  the  school  district,  v  Some  approache£> 
that  are  being  considered  include  targeting  by.  school  district 
and  training  a  TRL  in  each  school,  ana  offering  a  cqurse  for 
credit  through  the  teacher  center>  "Recent^ and  Relevant  Research 
for , Teachers . " 

•    The  collaboration  process  in  Washington,  D.C.  is  also 
directed  along  the  lines  of  course  presentations,,     The  Local 
Site  Coordinator  has  been  in  coimnunication  with  several 
college  deans_  through  the  D.C.  Metropolitan  College  of  Education 
Deans'  organization-   "Metro  Council."  ;  She  has  submitted  a 
proposal  whereby  a  course  titled  "Teaching  Research  to  Classroom 
Teachers"  would  be  offered, at  the  teacher  center  for  graduate. 
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credit.     The  course  would  be  taught  by  a  consortium  of  teachers 
(TFLs)  ,  trained  in  the  ER  ^&  D  program.     AI50,  the  local  site 
'coordinator ^ has  received  verbal  commitments  from  two  universi- 
ties to  axd  in  program  continuation  by  serving  as  providers  of 
new  research/  readers  of  research,  interpreters  of  new  research 
and  evaluators  of  submitted  research. 

Developing- New  TRLs 

•  Seven  new  TRLs  have,  been  identified  in. San  Francisco.  Two 
project  or juentation  sessions  have  already  takisn  place.  Plans 
are  ir\  tha  making  for  the  experienced  TRLs  to.  conduct  research 
training  sessions  for  the  new  recruits.     T§Ls  will  select  the  • 
areas  of  research  with  which  they  are  most  "comfortable  and  rotate 
training  sessions  on  a  three-to-jf our-week  basis.' 

In  New  York  City,  TRLs  on  the  teacher  center  staff  are  using 
the  evaluations ' from  the  October  2  city-wide  conference  to  identify 
teachers  who  indicated  that  they  were  interested  in  pursuing 
research.   These  people  will  be  contacted  and  a  process  will 
be  initiated  to  see  if  they  would  be  interested  in  becoming  TRLs. 

No  plans  for  developing  new  TRLs  have  as  yet  been  articulated 
in  Washington,  D.C.     However,  some  teachers  in  schools  where  our 
TRLs  are  located  have  expressed  an  interest  in  becoming  involved 
in  the  program.     The  local  will  pursue,  thpse  avenues  in  the 
near  future. 

AFT's  Commitment  to  the.ER  &  D  Process 

As  the  NIE  funding  period  terminated,  the  question  arose 
at  each  site  as  to  the  degree  to  which  AFT  would  continue  its 
involvement  in  this  dissemination  effort..   .Two  of  the  original' 
three  ER  &  D  project  staff  membeirs  have  been  assigned  permanent 
eftiployment  with  the  Educational  Issues  Department  of  AFT.  At 
least  one  of  these  staff  member?  will  be  responsible^'f or  main- 
taining the  network  of  pilot  sites  and  deve'ldping  replication  of 
thfe  project  in  other  locals.  /One  plan  under  consideration  provides 
for  the  AFT  to  run  a  one-week  training  session  this  summer  for  • 
local  site  coordinators  from/a  number  of  local  unions  throughout 
the  country  interested  in  implementing  the  research  dissemination 
model  developed  through  this  project. 
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AFT  -  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DISSEMINATION  PROGRAfl 


• 


LOVELY  BILLUPS 


D.C.  .TEACHER  CENTER 


OCT.  5,  19&2 


TaJe 


3:30"pin 


Ipurpose  of  visitation 


TR^  TRAINING  SESSION 


PRESeiTERS      Brenda  Biles,  Lovely  Billups 

PARTICIPANTS  -  Fielding  Gentry,  Esther  Hankerson,  Frances  Robinson,  Dee  Smith,  Jean  Smith, 
Linda  Satterthwaite,  Willa  Faulkner,  Rosa  Freeman  i 


FIELD  ACTIVITIES 


See  Agenda,  attached. 


IINTERACTIONS  -  COMMENTS  -  FOLLOW-UP 


-Items  on  the  agenda  were  pretty  much  covered,  although  not  always  in  that  order. 
Certain  scheduling  arrangements  were  matie: 

a)  Next  TRL  training, session  -  Saturday,  Nov.  6th  -  9:00  am  -  1:00  pm  at  the 
AFT  office  library        .  .  . 

b)  District-Wide  ER&D  Workshop  -  ^  day  Friday,  November  12th  -  at  D.C.  Teacher 
Center 

The  TRL  session  was  scheduled  at  the  AFT  of f ice  "because  the  Teacher  Center  Bldg. 
(Coding  Elementary  School)  will  not  be  available  every  weekend  for  sessions  as  was 
previously  the  custom.     The  district-wide  workshop  will  be  held  on  a  district-wide 
staff  development  day.    During  the  first  half  of  the  day,  teachers  will  be  committed 

to  "record-keeping"  sessions  within  their  buildings.    Plans  for  use  of.  the,  second  

half  of  the  day  by  school  principals  are  lot  known  at  this  time.  Therefore,  we  are 
not  sure  who  will  be  available  to  attend  our  session  and  may  have  to  opt  for  repre- 
sentatives to^  be  sent  from  ^ach  school.    TRLs  suggested  CBC  coordinators  and  building 
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reps.  .These  are  possibilities,  although  we  would  be  most  satisfied,  if  we  could 
maks  it  available  to  anyone  who  would  like  to  come.    We  briefly  discussed  the 
plan  with  Jimmie  (who  had  suggested  the  date) •     She  agrees  with  plan  end  wilL  make 
contacts  with  central  administration.    I  have  since  written,  to  Jimmie,  giving  her. 
a  rough  outline  of  the  plans  and  have  set  a  planning  meeting  with  the  Workshp  Cqm- , 
raittee  -  Esther  Hankerson,  Percell  Thomas,  Dee  Smith,  Frances  Robinson.    We  plan 
to  use  a  good  portion  of  the  November  6th  session  ♦lo  finalize  plans  for  the 
district-wide  workshop.  , 

During  the  rest  of  the  session  we  discuss^^d  some  more  reactions  to  research  imp*-: 
iu3ntations  and  especially  emphasized  the  dissemination  aspect  of  the  project.  V,Sii 
told  TRLs  that  we , hoped  to  bring  in  at  leas-t  two  additional  pieces  of  research,  but 
we  were  most  interested  in  \ising  the  rest,  of  the  project  time  to  get  into  their 
buildings  and  helped  them  with  their  research      sfi^ring  efforts. 

Dee  said  that  two  teachers  in  her  building  noticed  her  room  arrangement  and  asked 
her  to  help  them  with  theirs.     Frances  Robinson  said  that  j^he,  has  been  given  a 
most  difficult  class  and  that  the  information  which' helped  her  to  Arrange  her 
room  was  very  helpful.    Also,  she  posted  and  taught  her  rulesithis  year,  for  the 
first  time.     She  constantly  reinforces  them  with  class  pointing  to  the  rule.  She 
sees  tremendous  improvement  over  other  years. 

Fielding  reported  on  the  process  followed  in  delivering  the  classroom  management 
workshop  by  himself  and  Susan  Veitch  at  his  'school,  September  3rd.  .  He  said  it  was 
well-received.    Teachers  liked  information  and  are  using  it,  especially  in  establishing 
and  posting  rules.    We  all  agreed  that  more  needs  to  be  done  to  h^p  teachers 
with  developing  consequences  for  students  who  disobey  the  rules. 

Willa  Faulkner  and  Rosa  Freeman  said  that  their  principal  was  readyx^nd  willing  *  V 
for  them  to  disseminate  some  of  the  research  info,  tiut  that  their  own  busy  schedules^ 
for  beginning  the  year  had  hampered  their  doing  anything  yet.   (Willa  is  recovering 
from  an  Itijury.)    Dee  Smith  said  that  her  principal,  was  ready  to  put  her  on  the 
faculty  meeting  agenda.     She  has  her  theme  for  a  presentation,  "Let's  get  physical," 
and  will,  with  our  help,  plan  her  jiresentation  for  the  near  future  "on  "Classroom 
Environment"  which  is  the  theme  this  year  in  her  school.    Frances  Robinson  is  still 
having  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  with  her  principal.     She  says  she  will  have  to 
disseminate  through  someone  else.     She  has  encouraged  the  building  rep  to  set  up 
a  bulletin  board  on  which  sha  will  post  some  of  our  materials.     Frances  would  also 
like  to  write  an  article  on  the  project  from  her  perspective  for  the  WTU  newsletter. 
She  will  share  the  draft  with  us.    We  will  also  advertise  the  November  12th 
workshop  through  the  WTU  newsletter  (Yvonne  Newell) ,  once,  we  get  clearance  from 
Jinnnie. 

Jean  Smith  said  that  it  was  d'if  f  icult  "to  begin  dissemination  in  , her  building  because 
the  principalship  is  not  settled.     The  acting  principal  will  leaVe  as  soon  as  a  - 
replacement  is  appointed.    This  acting  principal  wants  her  to  "hand-out"  ER&D  materials 
S^e  refuses  because  she  feels  the  information  merits  a  more  "dignified"  presentation. 

s 

For  the  rest  of  the  session,  we  divided  into  tvo. groups.     Brenda  took  the  TRLs  ^ 
who  missed  the  stamner  session  and  began  a  review  of  the  ER&D  manual.     (See  log) 
I  went  over  the  elements  of  a^  new  piece  of  research  "Teacher  Transitions  Can  Disrupt 
Time  Flow  in  Classrooms."    The  D.C.  TRLs  had  requested  that  we  shAre  with  them  an 
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original  piece  of  -research  chat  had  noc  been  summarized  by  us.     They  enjoyed  looking 
at  the  components  of  the  research  and  expressed  appreciation  f'or  the  job  we've  done 
with  our  studies.  '    .  . 
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AGENDA 

TRL  -  TRAINING  SESSION  -  WASHINGTON  D.C. 

■N 

Staff  -  Lovely  and  Brenda 

3:30    -    Welcome,  Coffee,  Announcements  -  Distribution  of  materials 

Project  Dissemination  ,  ^ 

a)  Remarks  from  Fielding  Gentry,  re:    his  school's  experience  with  the 
ER&Dj[development  session 

b)  System-wide  Dissemination  -  An  ER&D  Expo 
I)    Form  a  committee 

c)  Bldgi  level  dissemination 
Personal  calendars 

Tcaining  Session 

a)     Set  dates 

4:30    -    Working  Groups  ' 

Group  A  -  (Brenda) 

People  who  missed  summer  session  review  manual,  etc.  with  Brenda  -  also 
tips  to  presenters 

Group  B  -  (Lovely) 

People  who  attended  summer  session 

a)  Ask  questions  re:    research  or  process  (Tips  to  presenters) 

b)  Scan  new  piece  of  research  on  transitions  (original  form) 

5:30    -    Whole  Group  -  Brainstorm  adversarial  situations  for  presenters 
6:00    -  Adjourn 
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This  T.emoranduin  was  senc  zo  one  of  cur  7-lL:5  Vac- 
raquescad  iaave  to  acrend  a  professional  coaf creiice 
^     in  Maryland.     She  says  chac  it  is  one  she  a&tends 
'^-^  each'^year  zo  gec  samples  and  ideas  cf  r.ew  nacariais 
and  approaches  and  chac*  shh  shares  thera  wich  scarf. 

'We  learned  lasc  spring  chac  che-  D.C.*  principal's  cocli 
e  or  THc  PRINCIPAL  some  sessions  on  Academic  Learning  Tiaie  from  che  - 

Time. on  Task  research.    This  Teccer  helps  co 
make  ^che  point  chat  research' knolwedge  and  info  has 
been  inappropriately  'filcered  down  co.  teachers. 
-  -  ,  -In  face,  chis  is  a  classic  examole  of  abuse  of 

xMemorandum  to:  research  findings!  ^   

L.H.B. 

From: 


Subject:  Administrative  Leave 


If  is  my  duty  as  principal  of  Francis  Jxinior  High  to  point  out  to 
you  that  we  are  in  session  with  the  children  for  184  c'ays  this 
school  year.    That  figures  out  to  be  approxiv lately  one-half  of  a 
calendar  year.    We  have  the  children  for  six  hours  per  day. 
Out  of  that  time  at  least  45  minutes  are  spent  at  lunch  and  twenty- 
eight  minutes  are  lost  in  transition  from  class  to  class.  Every 
minute  is  precious  Academic  Learning  Time  lost.    Every  day  a 
teacher  is  absent  from  school  is  a  day  almost  totally  lost  to  the 
students  assigned  to  you.  JEp  . 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  above,  I  am  denying  your  request  for- 
administrative  leave. 

Please  be  advised  ths-t  you  have  ten  days  leave  allocated  to 
you  per  year  and  of , that  ten,  three  days  are  designated  as 
general  leave  which  can  be  used  for  the  p\lrpose  you  have  requested. 
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BRENDA  BILES  ^ 

STAFF  MEMBER  ^ 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


'   QCT^T,  5j  1982  \   '^nn^.-..6:nn  PM 

^  fAlE  .         tTmE      ■■  ~ 


t-PURPOSE  OF  VISITATION 


One  session  of  the  DC  TRL  training  session  -  to  go  over  the  manual  and  review  the 
adult  ed,  classroom  management  and  teaching  effectiveness  research  with  the  TRLs 
who  missed  the  summer  training  sessions. 


i PERSONS  CONTACTED 

Willa  Faulkner 
Rosa  Freeman 


FIELD  ACTIVITIES 


. Since  we  were  running  behind  time  and  I  only  had  \  hour,  w^  only  got  through  the 
program  process  section  of  the  manual  as  a  review.. 


I  INTERACTIONS  -  COMMENTS  -  FOLLOW-UP |  \ 

We  reviewed  the  zn^afterlals  in  the  program  process  section  of  the  manual.    I  emphasized 
those  materials  wb3Lch  directly  related  to  their  role  as  THL  and  how  to  disseminate 
research  to  teachers  In  their  building.     I  talked  some  about  handling  situations  in 
which  teachers  may  describe  their  classroom  practices  and  itb  obvious  there  is  some 
disagreement  within  the  group  as  to  their  effectiveness.     Talked  about  contingency 
planning.    Gave  them  copies  of  the  adversarial  scenarios  to  look  at  and  think  about. 

Ro3a  indicated  several  times  that  they  (she  and  Willa)  would  be  making  arrangements 
soon  to  do  a  presentation  to  their  faculty.    We  discussed  planning  content  and  our 
(staff-  ER&D)  role  in  assisting  them.    Assured  her  we  would  help  put  together  a 
"catchy"  agenda  for  her  teachers  like  we  did  with  Fielding  and  that  we  would 
provide  nice  materials  for  participants.  ^  *  . 

Willa  seemed  a  little  reticent  and  indicated  she  needed  to  review  the  materials  in 
the  manual  to  get  a  handle  on  the  research  concepts.     (She's  been  away  for  awhile.) 
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We  need  to  follow  up  with  Rosa  so  she  doesn't  lo?e  any  steam  and  continues  with  her 
plans.        •  *      ^  .  ,        *  .        >  . 

RESEiiRCH  FEEDBACK:  '  \ 

....  _  •  ,  \ 

Rosa  tried  a  new  and  exciting  seating  arrangement  the  first  day  of  school  which  in- 
volved-arranging the  students'  »desks.  in  a  semi-circular  pattern  with  her  desk  in 
the  center.    She  said  she  received  a  lot  of  positive  feedback  from  teachers  in  her 
building.    Willa  confirmed  that.    However,  the  arrangement  did  not  work  well  with 
the  students.     They  talked  more  and  sociaxized  more.    She  had  a  dif f iculf ^time 
controlling  the  students.     So  she  rearranged  the  desks  into  a  traditionaiTwhrole 
class  with  rows  format.    She  now  finds  it  easier  to  control  the  students .  VjWe 
talked' about  the  "newness"  of  the  arrangement  and  its  effects  on  studeifffsT /par- 
ticularly at  the  beginning- of  the  year.    -I  suggested  that  she  might  be  able 'to 
change  the  room  back  again  later  in  the  year,  if  she  wants  to>  once  she's  established 
her  classroom  management  system  and  control  iri  the  traditional,  expected  room  en-  ^  . 
vironment.    She'd  also  have  a  clearer  understanding  of  her  students-  and  their    '  ' 
behavior  patterns.  ^ 

BLB/kls 
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FIELD 


n.fi. 


MOV,  6TH.  1982 

— ml 


! PURPOSE  OF  VISITATION 


TEAINING  SESSION 


PERSONS  CONTACTED 


Dee  Smith,  Willa  Faulkner,  Esther  Hankerson,  Rosa  Freeman,  Brenda  Valentine, 
Frances  Robinson,  Linda  Satterthwaite,  Fielding  Gentry,  Doris  Nelson,  Elyane  Martin 


FIELD  ACTIVITIES 


TRL  TRAINING  SESSION 


UNTERACTIONS  -  COMMENTS  -  FOLLOW-UP 


Meeting  agenda  as  follows:^ 


AGENDA  FOR  NOV.  6TH  SESSION  WITH  D.C.  TRLs    AT  THE  AFT  LIBRARY  9:00  am  -  1:00  pm 


9:00 
9:15 


10:15 


Coffee 
ER&D  Items: 

a)  TRLs  Dissemination  plans  at  individual  building 
levels 

b)  Review  research  implementation  experiences 
in  classrooms 

c)  schedule  next  training  session 
District-wide  workshop  -  Nov.  12th 

a)  Select  presenters 

b)  Involvement  of  other  TRLs  -  (registration, 
distribution  p£  materials,  refreshments,  etc.) 

c)  Possible  attendance  figures 

d)  Additional  publicity 

Planning  Period  for  Workshop  Presenters* 


ll:30 

*(Tho8e  who  are  not  presenting  will  join  planning  groups  for  practice.) 
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— — —  •  .  ^  ■      ■  * 

TRLs  offered  the  following  dates  for  sharing  research  in  their  buildings-  , 

Linda  S.  -  Nov.  rSth  and  Jan.  20th  y  "  >   .  ' 

Doiri?  N.  -  Will  arrange  a  Dec.  date     •  ^ 

Esther  H.'  -  Will  arrange  a  Dec.  date  ^  ^ 

Dee  S.      -  Nov.  l9th  (will  dd  a  follow-up  of  Nqv.  l^th -VorkshopJ 

Willa  F  '  ■     '  ^  ' 

Rosa  F  *  «jNov.  12th  a.m.  Will  present  research  material  during  CBC  segment  of 

^   *  school  staff  development  schedule 

AFT  President  Al  Shanker  happened  to  be  in  the  AFT  offices  during  the  session 
period.    He  spent  some^tJ.me  with  the  group,,  during  which  TKLs  shared  with  him*  ^ 
the  ways  in  which  research  fin'Hings  had  Influenced  their  classroom  practice. 
Some  teachers  said  that  the  research  ^^ad  affirmed  that  some  of  the  things  they 
have  been  doing  as  experienced  teachers  was  correct.     Thls»^  they  said,  made  them 
feel  good.    Others  to^d  how  adjustments  in  their  room  .Arrangements  or  their  class- 
room rules  had  resulted  in  better  management  of  the  student  body.'<i^'Al  suggested 
some  research-based  informatlEbn  that  he  had  read  regarding  parent  involvement  in 
classroom  discipline  procedures.     He  said  he  wpuld  send  copies  to  our  pf f i^e. 

In  selecting  a  date  f^r  the  next  training  session,  the  TRLs  suggested  using  one  of 
their  professional  Leave  Days  for  an  all-day  session  on  December  3rd.    I  will 
"follow-up  with  a  letter  of  reminder  to  each  of  tl^em  and  will  also  inform  Jimmie 
Jackson  of  the  plan.  '    *  ^.  * 

District-wide  Workshop,  Nov.  12th.    The  following  people  volunteered  and  were 
accepted  as  workshop  presenters.    TRLs^will  work  together  in  pairs,  assisted  by 
members' of  the  AFT  ER&D  team.  ,  •  ' 

>^        ■  •■  ^ 

Dee  Smith  &  Linda  Satterthwaite  -  Sue  Veitch 

(back  up  person)  -  .Frances  Roisinson' 

Doris /Nelson  &  Brenda  Valentine  -  Brenda  Biles 

(back  up  person)  -  Esther  Hanker son 
Willa  Faulkner  &  Rosa  Freeman  -  Lovely  Billu^s 
(back  up  person)-  Fielding  Gentry 

Elyatte  Martin  will  be  in  charge  of  setting  up  refreshments.     Each  TRL  will  bring 
something  to  accompany  the, coffee  and  tea  which  will  be  provided  by  the  ER&D 
project.    Dee  Smith  will  make  punch.     Brenda  Valentine  vrLll  bring  cups  ^d 
napkins.  .  •  -  . 

Session  Agenda  -  ,  . 

1:00-1:30  -  General  session  (Goding  Auditorium) 

speakers  -  Jimmie  Jackson  -  T.C.  involvement • in  ER&D  process 
Bill  Simons  -  WTU  involvement  in  ER&D  process 
'  Marilyn  Rauth  -  Description  of  Project  &  AFT  involvement 

(Lovely  Billups,  alternate)  ^ 
1:30-3:00  -  Workshop  sessions 

A  -  Establ-ishing  Rules,  Procedures  and  Consequences 
B  -  With7it-ness,  Overlapping,  Smoothness  and  Momentum 
/  C  -  Group  Focus  and  Accountability 
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Session  presenters  will  rotate  from  room  to  room  at  each  \  hour  interval.  Actual 
presentations  will  last  25  minutes,  allowing  for  a  5  minute  break-transition  time 
for  presenters  to  move. 

Evaluation  forms  will  be  distributed  at  3:00  pm  after  which  participants  are  free 
to  participate  in  social  hour  during  which  refreshments  will  be  served. 

Fielding,  Willa  and  Rosa  will  be  sharing  research  info  in  their  schools  during  the 
morning  of  Nov.   12th.     The  AFT  ER&D  team  will  xeet  with  them  during \,the  week  to 
aid  in  their  planning  and  presentation  and  to  provide  any  materials they  need. 
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AFT  -  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AMD  DISSa-lINATION  PROGRAM 


F   I  ;  L  D     L  C  G 


'    D.C.  SIJE  ^  JOHNSgN  J.H.S, 


t  PURPOSE  OF  VISITATION  ! 


LOVry^  3ILLUPS 
STArr  Mc.'.;Sc^ 


NOVEMBER  9,  1982 

 wre   


2:00'^  3:30  PM 



ASSIST  TRL  FIELDING  GENTRY  WITH  PLANS  FOR  STAFF-DEVELOPMENT  SESSION 
NOVEMBER  12th,  1982    8:45-12:00  NOON 


I  PERSONS  CONTACTED 
Fielding  Gentry 


FIELD  ACTIVITIES 


Develop  plans  -  Classroom  Management  Workshop 


INTERACTIONS  •  COMMENTS  -  FQLLOW-UP 
 '  —  ^ 

I  met  with  Fielding  and  we  developed  plans  for  the  session  as  outlined  on 
the  attached  Format  Sheets. 
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Keeping  on  the  -i^ 
RiRht  Track!  "^e^;!^^ 


AGZ^A 
JOHNSON  JR.  HIGH 
CLASSROOM  MANAGEMENT  vraRXSHO? 

NOVEMBER  12,   198 2 
•  Auditorium 


Fielding  Genrry,  Teacher  Research  Linker 
Lovely  Billups  i  Brenda  Biles,  AFT  Siraff 


9:00  -  9:30      Management  simulation  i  role-playing 
Discussion 

9:30  -  10:00     Review  of  research  shared  on  September  3,  19S2 

10:00  -  10:15    Wbole  group  activity  -  ^'Linking  Management  Strategies 

for  Kounin,  Evertson,  et*  al,*' 

10:15  -  10:30    Overview  of  Jacob  Kounin 's  Group  Management 

Strategies: 

With-it -ness /Overlapping 

Smoothness /Momentum 

Group  Fo'cus  k  Accountability. 

10:30  -  10:45    BREAK  and  movement  to  small^ groups 

10:45  -  11:30     Small  group  activity 

11:30  -  12:00    Return  to  auditorium  for  wrap-up,  sharing  and 

evaluation  . 
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FORi^AT  FOR  CLASSRCCf;  HAMAGErEI^T  WORKSHOP 

JOHMSON  J.H.S.   -  MOV.   12TH.  1982 

3; -45  A.M.      i2:00  NOCN 

PRESEMTES  -  rIELJLMG  GEMT?'Y 
ASSISTED  3Y  AFT  STAFF  ME.MSERS :  . 

LOVELY  3ILLUPS  ^• 
3REMBA  BILES 


NOTE.  -  Fielding  has  requested  and  received  the  ;;ollov;ing  materials 
for  this  workshop  - 
"*  ■      '  i- 

ICounin's  research  summary  -  15  copies 

Kounin's  Effective  Classroom  ilanagement  Behavior  Summar:/  -  70  copies 
Role  Playing  Activity  -Classroom  Management7Kounin  Research 

-  30  copies 

Sounin's  Activity  on  Smoothness  i  Momentum  -  30  copies 
Kounin's  Activity  on  Group  Focus  and  Accountability  -  30  copies 
Activity  for  Linking  Management  Strategi'es  for  Kounin, 
Evertson,  et  al  -  70  copies 

WORKSHOP  AGEI^DA 

(70  PARTICIPANTS) 
Auditorium  .  •  ^ 

9:00-9^;30  a.m.  -  Presentation  of  a  simulated" classroom  situat ion , 

using  actual  students  who  enter 'a  cla^roora^and  are  ignored  by 
the  teacher' who  is  busy  with  an  administrative  task.  The  stu- 
dents will  act  out  misconduct,  - 

.  loud  noise  leveT,  inability  to  find  a  seat,  insecurity 
about  what  to  do  aext ,  rowdiness  which  involves  pushing 
and  shoving,  etc.     Teacher  will  attempt  to  call ^class  to 
order.     (Fielding  will  select  and  coadh  students  who  will 
participate  ) .  .  , 

Discussion  of  situation  will  be  held  aft^r  the  role-playing. 
Students  will  be  asked 'how  they  felt  about  the  situation'  and 
what  they  felt  the  teacher  should  have  done  to  avoid  the  con- 
.    fussion.    ,  '  . 

9:30-10:00  a.m.  -  Review  of  BYCM  research  which,  was  presented  at 
last  staff  development  session  by  Sue  and  Fielding.     Most  of 
this  time  will  be  spent  developing  the  ''consequences''  portion 
of  rule-setting.     e.g..,  consistent ,  enforceable,  and  hierarchal. 

10:00-10:15  a.m.  -  Transition  - 
Activity  for  whole  group 

"Linking  Management  Strategies  for  Kounin,  Evertson,  et  al . 

10:15-10:30  i.m.  -  Overview  of  Kounin' Group  Management  Strategies 
(Lovely  and/or  Brenda) 

With-it-ness  -  Overlapping,  Smoothness,  Momentum,  Group  Focus 
and  Acoountability  ^  \  * 


rORlIAT  FOR  CLASSROOM  MANAGEIIENT  TORSSHOP 


10:30-10:45  a.m.  -  Coffee  B^reak.  and  Group  nioveniem:  zo  3  clas3rcon;s 
10:45-11:30  a.m.   -  Small  group  acri'-i^ies  (3  groups) 

a)  Role  .playing  -  Kounin"  Classroom  Management 
(,With-i-c-ness ,  Overlapping) 

b)  Smoothness  and  Momentum  Activity  -  Sounin 

c)  Group  Focus  and  Accountability  -  Kounin 

(Fielding,  Lovely,  Brenda  -  take  one  group  each) 

11:30-12:00  noon  -  vrrap-up  -  Sharing  and  Evaluation 
( Audi  tor  i-om) 


/ 
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AFT  -  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AMD  DISSEMINATION  PRQGRAiM 

F   1   E  L  D     L  0  G 


GAHUETT-PATTERSON  J. M.S. 


11/10/82 

— rorr" 


LOVELY  BILLUPS 


STAFF  .Mc.'.iSc.^ 


2:00-4:00  p.m. 

' — mr  


PURPOSE  OF  VISITATION 

PLANNING  -  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  SESSION 
A,M.  NOVEMBER  12TH,  1982 
AT  GARNETT-PATTERSON 


PERSONS  CONTACTED 


Rosa  Freeman  TRL 
Willa  Faulkner  TRL 


FIELD  ACTIVITIES 


I  INTERACTIONS  -  COMMENTS  -  FOLLOW-UP 

I  took  materials  requested  by  Rosa  and  Willa  for  their  workshop ,  including  the 
Complete  Role  Playing  Activity  Set  for  Kounin'a  Research,  The  One-Page  Kounin 
SJjjmmary  Sheet  and  Tips' To  ER&D  Presenters.     I  promised  to  send  the  Checklist  for 
Teacher  Behaviors  for  Group  Focus  and  Accountability.     (They  will  also  use  thi$ 
for  their  presentation  at  the  District-wide  workshop  at  the  Teacher  Center,  Nov. 
12th  p.m. )  .  . 

We  planned  their  morning  session  which  will  last  from  10  a.m.  to  11  a.m.  They 
will  fcocus  on  Kounin' s  findings,  giving  a  general  over-view  of  his  concepts.  The" 
rest  of 'the  period  will  be  devoted  to  activities  centering  around  Overlapping 
(The  Role-Playing  Situation  with  the  teacher  managing  a  reading  group  and  being 
interupted  by  the  L.D.  child,  etc.).    The  rest  of  the  period  will  be  devoted  to 
two  simulated  classroom  situations  dealing  with  Group  Focus  and  the  use  of  props 
to  increase  student  accountability  during  a  lesson  presentation. 
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•GROUP  FOCUS  AMD  ACCQUiNTABI  LITY 


I 


fgrmat  for  research  prese.ntatiom 
at  d.c./y-  district-wide  wcrkshop 

Cl^^sroom  Practice  Semimar 

M0v/i2TH.  1S82  -  1:00-3:30  P.M. 

d.c.  teacher  center 

Presenters  -  Rosa  Freeman 
WiLLA  Faulkner 

FiEiiDiNG  Gentry  -  (alternate) 
Lovely  Billups  -  (aft  team 

presemthr) 


I,  The  first  few  m.inutes  will  be  used  by  Lovely  to  present  a 
brief  summarv  of , the  research  findings  on  Group  Focus  and 

.^-SS.*         Accountability  f'(Kounin) .  , 

II.  Next,  Rosa  will  direct  a  whole  group  activity  simulating  a-, 
mathematics  lesson  in  the  classroom  (addition  computation). 
One  person 'Will  be  directed  to  work  the  problem  at  the  chalk- 
board while  the  rest  of  the  class  works  the  problem  at  their 

12  seats.     Each  participant  will  be  supplied  with  three  "answer" 

cards,  only  one  of  which  has  the  answer  to  the  problem.  Upon 
completion  of  their  computation,  each  participant  will  be  asked 
to  hold  up  tbe  answer  they  feel  is  correct  while  the  student 
at  the  board  reveals  his/her  answer.     The  teacher  has  instructed 
that  all  eyes  face  front,  to  avoid  copying.    The  teacher 
monitoj-s  the  class  to  be  sure  that  students  comply  with  the 
rule.    Each  student  can  then  compare  his  answer  with  the  one 
at  the  board  and  agree  or  disagree  with  the  answer.  (The 
teacher  may  choose  to  give  some  of  the  brighter ' students 
three  cards,  none  of  which  is  the  correct  answer,  so  that 
they  are  challenged.    This  is  good  practice  for  tests  which 
provide  multiple  choice  and  answers  to  questions  and  include 
category  "None  of  these"  as  the  correct  answer.)    The  teacher 
can  scan  the  classroom  to  seewho  has  computed  correctly  or 
incorrectly. 

Disctission  will  follow  as  to  the  implications  of  this  research- 
based  strategy  for ■ individual  student  involvement  in  the  group 
orocess.  Discussion  will  be  led  by  two  previously  selected 
"observers"  who  have  recorded  the  teacher  class  behaviors  and 
reactions  on  a  "Checklist  for  Group  Focus  and  Accountability". 

-  ■•  A—  , 

HI    Following  this  activity ,  Willa.  will  direct  a  language  arts  assign- 
ment activity  involving  the  formation  of  declarative  or  in- 
12  min       terrogative  sentences.    Each  participant  will  receive  7  cards, 

  four  with  words,  You  Are  Here  Now,  and  three  with  punctuation 

marks,  (period,  question  mark,  comma).    One  third  of  the  group 
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will  be  ins-crucied  zo  form  a  declarative  sentence  beginning  with 
"Now",  another  a  declarative  sentence  beginning  with  ''You"  and 
the  third  group  will  be  asked  to  form  an  interrogative  beginning 
with  anj-  7;ord  they  choose.     In  each  case,  students  are  required 
to**  use  the  appropriate  punctuation  markCs)  (some  may  find  a 
way  to  use  the  comma).  o 

In  essence,  the  teacher  has  to  give  very  clear  directions  since 
the  class  has  three  different  assignments.     Also,  the  teacher 
must  aonitor  the  room  by  circul:^,t ing  among  the  clas^  so  that 
she  can  see  how  the  sentences  are  formed  and  can  offer  assis- 
tance to  those  who  may  :aeed  it.     The  entire  group  will  have 
the  "Checklist  for  Group  Focus  and  Accountability';.     The  en- 
suing discussion  will  involve  participants  reactions  to  the- 
strategies  and  to  the  raachsr  behaviors. 
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Field  Log 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


SITE  OR  LOCATION 


LOVELY  BILLUPS 


STAFF  MEMBER 


NOVMEBER  12,   1982  1  :00  -  3:30  p.m, 

PATE  TIME 


PURPOSE  OF  VISITATION 

ER&D  DISTRICT-WIDE  CLASSROOM  PRACTICE  SEMINAR 


Attached:    -Announcement  flyers  for 
publicity 
-Copies  of  program  & 
handouts 
.  -Presentation  format 
Group  Focus  &  Account- 
ability 


PERSONS  CONTACTED       Present  -  Biles,  Billups,  Veitch 
-  ^ 
54  teachers  present 

TRL  Presenters:    Dee  Smith,  Linda  Satterthwaite,  Rosa  Freeman,  Willa  Faulkner, 
Brenda  Valentine,  Doris  Nelson 


FIELD  ACTIVITIES        Research  Presentations 

Rules,  Consequences  and  Classroom  Procedures  Group  Focus  and  Accountability 
With-it-ness,  'Overlapping,  Smoothness,  Momenttnn 


INTERACTIONS  -  COMMENTS  -  FOLLOW-UP 

c 

The  program  format  pretty  much  foilowed  the  planned  agenda.    A  sizeable  portion  of 
the  54  teachers  who  attended  the  seminar  were  from  Coding  Elementary  School.  The 
principal  of •that  school  was  also  in  attendance. 

Research  Topics  and  those  who  presented  them  included: 

I.  Dee  Smith.-  Linda  Satterthwaite  and  AFT  team  member  Susan  Veitch 
"Establishing  Rules,  Procedures  and  Consequences" 


II.  Doris  Nelson  and  Brenda  Valentine  and  AFT  team  member  Brenda  Biles 
"With-it-ness,  Overlapping,  Smoothness,  Momentum" 

III.  Willa  Faulkner  and  Rosa  Freeman  and  AFT  t^am  member.  Lovely  Billups 
"Group ^Focus  and  Accountability"  (sample  attached) 

The  "pairing  up"  to  make  the  presentations  with  an  AFT.  advisor  for  each  group  was 
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by  consensus  of  the  planning  committee  which  also  determined  that  the  "presenters " 
should  rotate  from  group' to  group  for  each  session  inorder  to  save  time  and  not  have 
participants  wander  off  to  smoke  etc.    This  worked  well. 

This  group  of  TRL  presenters  were  very  conscientious  in  preparing  charts  and  other 
visuals  to  enhance  their  presentations.     Each  set  of  presenters  were  video-taped 
for  purposes  of  evaluating  their  presentation >styles  at  a  future  date. 

It  was  evident  that  they  had  given  ^thought  and  time  to  what  they  wanted  to  do  .and 
were  for  the  most  part  successful.  /Thus  each  said  they  were  very  nervous.  The 
feedback  from  their  peers  was  very  positive  —  a  great  turn-on.  for  the  TRLs  who 
are  raring  to  go  again. 


c 
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Sharing  Information  That  Stands-up 
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LOCAL  SITE  COORDINATOR  -  JIMMIE  JACKSON 

D.C.  TEACHER  CENTER  DIRECTOR 
VICE  PRESIDENT  -  W.T.U. 
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ROSA  B.  FREEMAN 
FIELDING  L.  GENTRY 
'RUSSELL  M.  HARRIS 
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MARILYN  RAUTH  -  DIRECTOR  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ISSUES  DEPT. 
BRENDA  BILES 
LOVELY  BILLUPS 
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Introduction 


Historically,  there  has  been  a  gap  between  educational  research 
and  practicing  teachers.    This  gap,  however,  has  been  success-  . 
fully  bridged  in  an  NIE-funded  pilot  program  in  which  teacher^ 
and  researchers  have  successfully  combined  their  efforts 
via  the  teacher  union  structure  to  utilize  research  information 
in  the  classroom;  a  process  long  overdue. 

Materials  presented  in  this  session  are  from  educational 
research  findings  on  effective  classroom  malnagement  strategies. 
The  emphasis  is  on  classroom  techniques  used  by  more  effective 
teachers  which  tend  "Co  prevent  disruption  in  the  classroom 
and  help  to  create  an  environment  in  which  learning  can  take 
place. 

Fourteen  teachers  in  D.C.  have  been  implementing  research-based 
stfate^^ies  and  proving  them  to  be  useful.    These  Teacher  Research 
Linkers  are  now  willing  and  able-  to  share  this  information 
with  fellow  teachers.  ^ We  are  grateful  to  the  Teacher  Center 
and  to  school  administrators  for  their  support  in  facilita- 
ting this  process. 

RESEARCH  IWFcJRMATIOW  "STAHVS-UP"  AWP  Glt/ES  POWER  TO  THE  TEACHER! 
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\       -  .PROGRAM, 

1:00  PM  -  1:30  PM  GENERAL  SESSION 

CODING  SCHOOL  AUDITORIUM 

1:30  PM  -  3:00  PM  TRAINING  SESSIONS 

TEACHER  CENTER  CLASSROOMS 

•    ESTABLISHING  RULES>  PROCEDURES  AND  CONSEQUENCE?" 

«    WiTH-IT-NESS.  OVERLAPPING^  SMOOTHNESS  AND  MOMF  UM 

t    GROUP  FOCUS  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY 

3:00  PM  -  3:30  PM  REFRESHMENTS  AND  SOCIAL  HOUR 


ADJOURN 


Establishing  Classroom  Rules, 

Procedures 

Consequences 
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BEGINNING  OF  THE  YEAR  .ELEP^ENTARY  Clj^SSROQn  QRGAiNIZATIQM  STUDY 

CLASSROOM  ORGANIZATION  AND  EFFECTIVE  TEACHING  PROJECT 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER  FOR  TEACHER  EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS.  AUSTIN 


The  work  done  by  Evertsoa,  Eaimcr»  et  ai.  was  chosen  by  the  AFT  Educa- 
tional Research  and  Dlsseoinatlon  Program  staff  because  Its  results  reflected 
the  findings  of  mqst  of  other  research  done  in  the  area  over  the  last  15  years. 
In  ^dditlon,  the  results  suggest  practical  applications  for  classroom  use.  , 
The  study  vas  designed  to  determine  what  teachers  do  at  the  beginning  of  school 
.to  establish  effective  classroom  environments  and  hcwt^they  maintain  those 
environments  throughout^  the  year.  • 

The  study  was  conducted  in  27  self-contained  elementary  cla>ses^in  8 
Title  I  or  near  Title  I  schools  in  a  large t  urban  district.    Teachers , involved 
ranged  from  first-year  to  30  years  of  experience.    Each  class  was  observed  8-9 
times t  over  the  first  3  weeks*  and  approximately  every  3  weeks  thereafter. 

Observers  were  trained  in  narrative  recording  relating  to  organization 
and  management f  materials t  activities,  and  teacjier-pupil  contacts.    Student-  > 
task  engagement  was  rated  every  15  minutes  during  each  2-hour  observation. 
Component  ratlngs»  time  logs»  teacher  interviews/ questionnaires^and  student 
achievement  records  were  also  used  to  obtain  information. 

Very  effective  teachers  were  Identified  on  the  basis  of  student  achieve- 
ment gain  as  well  as  management  criteria. 

Good  maxivigers  when  compared  to  less  effective  managers  were  characterized 
by  the  following: 

1.  Carefxilt  detailed  planning  of  rules /procedures 

2.  Systematic  teaching  of  expected  behaviors 

3.  Encouraging  high  levels  of  student  accountability  for  work 

4.  Maintaining  good  management  systems 

5.  Organizing  Instruction  for  student  task-engagement  and* success. 
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  Activity  111 


SIT  Or   ?.ZL12  PJlGAPJIirC-  SZZiVIC?. 
'  I:T  TZI  3CZCCL  CLASSP.CCM 

3e2ii:idars:     a.)  Liait- cumcer  cf  rzles  C3-o)..     c)  P.ulfs  siculi  ie 
clear  and  speclli^^aad  ondarstood  '07  szudanrs.     c)  A  rula  can  se 
an  uaiiDrella.' policy  ?riiici  golems  several  procedures,  e.g.  '"^al^ 
^gfcisa  aovias  abou-t  xhe  classrccm. d)  F.ules  scculd  be  pcszed. 

Suggested  wcplcs  - 

Studeats'  relat ionscios  -^tzz  cse-anotbar  - 

:igirlng  -  verbal  abuse  -  courtesy  "  taxiing  -urns,  e"c. 


Care  o'f  schcfol  and  oersoaal  orox:errT 
ciean-up  " 

atudeats'   relarlcnsiiio  Trlth 'teacher 
ioilow  direction^,  courresv*.  etc, 


PASTICIPANTS 

Write  xr77Q  or  more  rules  and  develop  well  tJiougJlt  cut  CQasequence( s ) 
for  each  rule.  ^ 

Share  with  group . 

.RPL5  coN5zqgz:Tcs 


2.  2. 


3.  3. 
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G<>ic e L  ines  for  ?>ootii  Arratigegsnc 


KZYS  TO  GOOD  IIOQM  ARRAMGZyZ^rr 

High  traffic  areas  are,  free  of  congestion* 

Students  are  always  visible  to  the  teacher. 

Storage  space  and  necessary  aatarials  are 
readily  accessible • 

Students  can  easily  see  iatotruccional 
displays  and  presentations • 


AVOID  UNITECESSAR?  C0NGSS7I0N  IN  TKS  FOLLQWI^IG  AREAS; 

Group  vorJc  areas,  centers  and  stations 

Pencil  sharpener  and  trash  can 
"    f  Bachroom3,  sink  and ^water  fountain 

bookshelves  and  storage  areas 

Students'  desks 

Teacher's  desk 


TT?S  TOR  ARRANGING  FURNITURE 

Make  sure  all  students  can  easilysee; 

You,  when  you  are  presenting  information 
Chalkboards 

Overhead  projector  screen 

Instructipnal  displays 

2.  Keep  in  mind  potential  distractions  such  as: 

'  Windows  and  doors 

Animals  or  ocher  incerescing  displays 

Small  group  work  areas  '  ' 

3.  Leave  pl«ncy  of  roctn  around  studenc  desks  so  chat  you  can  gee  co 
each  scudenc  when  aonicoring.  ^  ,„'.j,a-p  vou  can 

4.  Locace  your  desk,  work  areas  and  i^scruccional  areas  where  you  can 

see  all  of  che  students  all  of  the  tiae.     Avoid  pl^^Jf 

JoJk^eas  in  "blind  corlliFs"  where  you  will  not  be  able  to  ^Dn.tor 

5.  PlaHrieac  students  who  need  extra  help  or  attention  close  to 
where  you  will  be  most  of  the  time.  i 
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(Ac civic V  2)         .  .  . 

6/  If  you  muse  use  cables  or  desks  vich  inadequaCe  storage  space^  ycu 
will  wane  Co  'nave  "coce  crays"  or  boxes  for  sCudenc  belongings  and 
aacerials.    These  should  be  easy  for  sCudencs  co^gec  Co,  buc  ouc  of 
Che  way, 

7.    Even  if  ocher  arrangemencs  are  co  be  used  lacer  in  Che  year, 

consider  placing  scudenc  desks  in  rows  facing  Che  najor  inscruccional 
areas  ac  j:he  beginning  of  Che  year.    This  minimizes  discraccions  for 
Che  SCudencs  and  allows  Che  ceacher  co  monicor  behavior  nore  readily 
and  CO  become  familiar  wich  individual  scudenCs'  work  habics. 


STORAGE  SPACE 

*  Place  inscruccional  raacerials  chac  you  will  need  where  chey  are 
easily  accessible  Co  ins c'ruccional  areas . 

*  '  Include  adequace , • convenienc  space  . for  sCudenCs'  coaCs,  lunch 

boxes,  show-and-cell  icems ,  and  macerials . 

■  " 

*  Find  easily  accessible  shelves  on  a  bookcase  for  chose  everyday 
books  and  materials  Chac  will  noc  be  kepc  iii  scudenc  desks. 

*  Place  long-cerm,  seldomrused  or  special  occasion  icems  ac  Che  back 
of  cupboards,  on  cop  of  cabinecs,  or  out  of  Che  room,  if 
possible. 


OTHER  THINGS  TO  CONSIDER  "  '  .  ' 

1.  Plan  a  parcicular  location,  easily  seen  by  all  sCudenCs,  wher^^ou 
will  post  ass ignmencs  for  the  day  (or  week,  if  possible).    This  can. 
be  done  on  che  chalkboard,  a  bullecin  board,  poscer  on  a  wall,  large 
CableC,  or  individual  assignment  sheecs. 

2.  Check  |all  eleccrical  equipmenc  (e.g.,  overhead  projector,'  record 
player,  movie  projector)  to  be  sure  it  is  working  and  "chat  you  know 
how  to- use  it,  before  using  it  in  class •    Be  sure, a^ plug  is  within 
easy  reach,  or  have  a  sturdy  extension  cord  available.    Plan  a  space 
to  post  instructions  for  the  use  of  complicated  equipmenc. 

3.  Wall  space  and  bulletin  boards  provide  extra  areas  to  display 
rules,  procedures,  assigned  duties,  calendar;  schedule,  student  work 
and  extra  credit  activities.     In  addition,  ceiling  space  can  be  used 
to  ha:ng  mobiles,  decorations,  and  studexft  work,  and  windows  can  be 
used  for  djisp lays  ,  decorations and  .student  work.  . 


eveloped  by  the  Classroom ^Organizat ion  and  Effective  Teaching'  (COET) 
P^?^>ject,[  Research  and  DevpAopment  Center  for  Teacher  Education,  The 
University  of  Texas  at  Aufcin  73712.  This  project  was  supported  in  part 
bythe^  National  Institute  of  Educati0ri,  Contract  OB-NIE-G-80-0116 ,  P2. 
The  opinions  expressed  herein  do  noc  necessarily  reflect  the  position  or 
p.olicy  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education  and  no  official  endorsement 
by  that  office  should  be  irtfelrred.  , 
y  .  •  . 

■,.  '  ■  .    4'.-.:  ■,  ■  ' : 
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Clasgccm      cures  Nfassriais 


DISCIPLINE  RSCORD  SSEZT 
If  you  have  severe  behavior  'probieins,  keep  che  following  fecor± 


Smriftnfs  Name 

Dale 

• 

Rules.  Bnaken 

Consequences  You  Provided 
'  Negarive  and  Posirive 

k 

TIF 
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The  artacfied  Discipline  Record  Sheet  has  been  excerpted  from  the 
Assertive  Discipline  Program  (Canter  k  Canter). 

This  particular  piece  can  serve  is  a  very  helpful  tool  for  diagnosis 
and  record  keeping  in  reference  to  student  behavior  in  the  classroom 

Essentially,  teachers  shoul*d  Ij^eep  and  refer  to  this  for^'^'their  own 
private  use  in  determining  who  is  breaking  the  ruiles,  what  rules 
are  most  frequently  disobeyed  and  what  actions  has  the  teacher 
taken  to  deal  with  the  problems > 

After  a  two-week  period  of  record  keeping,  teachers  may  find: 

•  They  are  experiencing  most  of  their  difficulties  with  the 
same  students  (i.e.  Johnny,  Mary-Ann,  etc.), 

•  They  are  experiencing  most  of  their  difficulties  with  the 
same  type  of  students  (i^e.  boys,  outspoken ^students,  etc.) 

•  A  wide  variety  of  students  are  disobeying  the  same  rule. 
(Rule  may  be  inappropriate.) 

Q  Classroom  discipline  breaks  down  around  the  same  time  each 
day  or  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  based  on  other  activities 
in  the  schedule.  .  ^ 

•  The  teacher  is  reacting  to  student  misconduct  with  the  same 
'      consequences,  providing  no  variety  or  hierarchy  of  conse- 
quences. 
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Group  Management  Behaviors 


with-it-ness 
overlapping 
smoothness- 
momentum 

group  focus  &  accountability 
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CHECKLIST  FOR  MAINTAINING 
GROUP  FOCUS  AND  INDIVIDUAL  ACCOUNTABILITY 
 IN  CLASSROOM  SITUATIONS  - 


The  following  represents  a  list  of  teaching  behaviors  which  tend 
to  help  teachers  more  effectively  manage  their  instructional  groups 
whole  class  or  small  group.     When  teachers  are  instructing  groups 
of  more  than  one  or  two,  it  is  essential  that  the. entire  group 
of  students  is  focused  on  the  lesson  and  that  each  student  is 
alert  and  actively  involved  in  learning  what  is  being  presented. 
The  research  done  by  Jacob  Kounin  suggests  some  activities  which 
insure  that  students  are,  indeed,  held  accountable  for  the  lesson 
whether  or  not  th%y  are  the  one  who  is  reciting  or  working  before 


the  class. 


MAINTAINING  GROUP  FOCUS 


YES      NO  The  Teacher: 

m  y— 7    1,     Plans  activities  which  require  active  participation 
by  all  members  of  the  group ;  performers  and  non- 
performers 

y — 7     rn    2.     The  teacher  varies  questioning  techniques; 

j—T    rj  a)     Asks  the  question  before  calling  on  students 

m     ri  b)     Targets  a  specific  student  before  asking  the 

question 

^—7  /— 7  c)     Intersperses  mass-unison  responses  with  individ- 

ual reponses 

A 

f—f     rif  d)     Uses  "suspense"  strategies  in  posing  questions 

to  the  class  so  that  students  are  anxious  to 
know  what  comes  next 

n     m  e)    Avoids  a  predictable  pattern  'of  calling  on 

students 

patterned  turn-taking 
random  turn-taking 
combination  of  both 
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CHECKLIST  TOPw  MAINTAINING 

GROUP  FOCUS  i  INDIVIDUAL  ACCOUNTABILITY 

IN  CLASSROOM  SITUATIONS  -  2 


STUDENT  ACCOUNTABILITY 

YES      NO  The. Teacher: 

CZJ    1.     Constantly  checks  for  student  understanding  during 
initial  instruction  and  subsequent  practice  period 

OJ,     nn    2,     Circulates  around  the  room  to  monitor  students' 
efforts 

CD     CD    3.     Establishes  procedures  for  collecting?  -student  work 

^^^^  \ 
OJ     CD    4.    Provides  timely  feedback,  returning  evaluated,  graded 
or  corrected  student  work  before  going  on  to  new 
concept 

CD     CD    5.     Reviews  results  of  students'  work  with  thfuT"      ^  ♦ 

CD  CJ  6.  Establishes  a  consistent  procedure  for  dealing  with 
students  who  do  not  complete  and/or  hand-in  assign- 
ments 
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STRATEGIES  SUGGESTED  BY 
PROJECT  TRLS  TO  HELP  TEACHERS 
MAINTAIN  GROUP  FOCUS  


('.'KEEPING  STUDEiNTS  ON  THEIR  TOES") 
t     Maintain  eye  contact  with  students. 

•  "  Devise  strategies  to  appeal  to  individual  learning  styles, 
t     Vary  turn-taking  approaches,  random  or  patterned. 

t     Plan  occasional  activities  which  require  unison  responses  from  class. 

•  Use  props  for  non-reciting  students  in  tne  group. 

t     Use  divergent  as  well  as  convergent  questioning  modes  to  encourage  critical 
thinking. 

t     Have  students  act  as  reviewers  of  lesson. 

•  Model  as  interesting  presentor  and  discussant. 

•  Make  sure  instructions  and  presentations  are  clear  to  all  students, 
t     Teach  students  how  to  constructively  critique  each  other's  work. 

•  Vary  lesson  presentation  approaches  — 

challenge  bright  students 
encourage  slower  learners 

support  atmosphere  of  "cooperative*'  learning  in  group  situations 
utilize  strategy  of  "suspense"  about  what  comes  next  in  the  lesson 

•  Allow  students  to  call  on  each  other  according  to  prearranged  and  agreed  upon 
system.  .... 
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AFT 

Educational  Research 
&  Dissemination  Procrram 


DISTRICT-WIDE  WORKSHOP 

NOVEMBER  12 >  1382 
D.C.  TEACHER  CENTER 

CLASSROOh  PRACTICE  SEMINAR 
•    EVALUATION 


How  useful  was  the  information  presented  to  you  on  the  following  topics? 

MOST  USEFUL       SOMEWHAT  USEFUL  ^     NOT  USEFUL 

ESTABLISHING  RULES  PROCEDURES  ' 
AND  CONSEQUENCES       


WITH-IT-NESS,  OVERLAPPING 
SMOOTHNESS  AND  MOMENTUM 

GROUP  FOCUS  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY 


Based  on  your  experiences  today,  would  you  find  it  helpful  to  receive  more 
research-based  information  and  materials  on  teaching  practices?' 

YES  NO   


3.     If  you  would  like  to  receive  more  of  this  kind  of  informatir-    please  check 
your  preference: 

BLDG.  LEVEL  WORKSHOP  FOR  THE  FACULTY  AT  YOUR  SCHOOL   

SYSTEM-WIDE  WORKSHOPS  AT  THE  TEACHER  CENTER   

INVOLVEMENT  IN  "SMALL  ON-GOING  STUDY  GROUP" (10-12)  ' 


4.     Given  your  busy  schedule,  what  times  are  most  convenient  for  you? 
AFTER  SCHOOL    SATURDAYS   OTHER  (describe) 


5.     Overall,  how  would  you  rate  today's  workshop? 

EXCELLENT   GOOD   FAIR   POOR 

COMMENTS :  '  
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AFT  -  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DISSEMINATION  PROGRAM 


P  I   E  I-  D  LP 


SUSAN,  VEITCH  ■  ■ 
STAFF  miBER 


NOVEMBER  12. 


[PURPOSE  OF  VISITATION  I 

SUPPORT  TRLs  DEE  SMITH  AND  LINDA  SATTERTHWAITE  IN  PRESENTING  AT  DISTRICT  SESSION 


PERSONS  CONTACTED 


FIELD  ACTIVITIES 


INTERACTIONS  -  COMMENTS  -  FOLLOW-UP 


They  both  did  a  marvelous  job  -  a  lot  of  enthusiasm  for  the  information,  plus 
a  good  understanding  of  the  research.    Not  a  very  interactive  session,  but  that 
may  have  been  due  to  time  limits  mostly.    There  is  a  lot  of  info  to  share 
regarding  rules,  procedures  and  consequences.    All  of  it  was  covered  and 
clearly  presented. 
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AFT  -  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARf-H^ANH  DISSEr^nNATTON  PROGRAM 

Field  Log 


*     JOHNSON,  J.H.S.      WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

5ITE  OR  LOCATION 


LOVELY  BILLUPS 


NOV.   12.  1982 
VATE 


STAFF  MEMBER 


A.M. 


TIME 


PURPOSE  OF  VISITATION 

CLASSROOM  MANAGEMENT  WORKSHOP 


PERSONS  CONTACTED 

FIELDDIG  GENTRY      w/  BILLUPS  AND  BILES 


FIELD  ACTIVITIES 

Sta££  development  session  presented  to  entire  Johnson  J.H.S.  staff  during  the  a.m. 
Portion  of  district's  staff  Development  day.    Principal  and  assistant  principal 
present. 

INTERACTIONS  -  COMMENTS  -  FOLLOW-UP  (Workshop  Format  attached) 

The  general  session  was  held  in  the  auditorium  where  teachers  observed  the  role-playing 
activity  performed  by  the  drama  teacher  and  6  students  who  volunteered  to  come  back 
to  school  to  participate.    The  major  concepts  hdLghlightBd  in  this  activity  were      ^  . 

establishing  rules  and  consequences  with-it -ness  and  overlapping.    The  activity  

stimulated  discussion  from  the  audience  which  then  went  on  under  Fielding  s  guidance 
to  discuss- the  results  of  their  posting  their  class  rules  and  developing  reason- 
able consequences.    Comments  ranged  from  "I  have  posted  the  rules,  etc.  and  I  am 
still  having  trouble."    Responses  mainly  directed  this  teacher  to  the  fact  that 
groups  differ,  so  she  may  have  to  be  flexible  and  rearrange  the  rules  and/or  con- 
sequences to  tailor  them  to  this  group. 

The  assistant  principal  said  that  when  teachers  send  students  to  her  and  the  child 
cannot  tell  what  rule  he  broke  and  it's  obvious  to  her  that  there  are  no  rules 
or  student  not  aware,  she  sends  the  child  back  to  the  teacher.    She  only  supports 
teachers  whom  it  is  obvious  have  tried  to  help  themselves.     (This  was  in  rela- 
tionship to  a  "h±t3:arciiy  of  enforceable  consequences  and  teaching  the  rules.) 
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FIELD  LOG 

11/12/82  -  JOHNSON  JHS 
BILLUPS  -  2 


As  usual,  teachers  re-sponded  quite  knowledgeable  Co  the  idea  of  with-ic-ness  with 
"eyes  in  back  of  head."    Many  examples  cited. 

Brenda  and  I  assisted  Fielding  in  the  presentations,  filling  in  where  needed. 
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Keeping  on  the7^^,K^ 
Right  Track! 


AGENDA 
JOHNSON  JR.  HIGH 
CLASSROOM  MANAGEMENT  WORKSHOP 

*   NOVEMBER  12,  1982 
Auditorium 

/^^eldiiig  Gentry,  Teacher  Research  Linker 
Lovely/Billups  &  Brenda  Biles,  APT  Staff 

\        9:00-9:30      Management  simulation  k  role-playing 
^  Discussion 

9:30  -  10:00    Review  of  research  shared  on  September  3,  1982 

10:00  -  10:15    Whole  group  activity  -  "Linking  Management  Strategies 
for  Kounin,  Evertson,  et.  al." 

10:15  -  10:30    Overview  of  Jacob  Kotinin's  Group  Management 
Strategies: 

With-it-ness/Overlapping 
y    ^  Smcotjljness/Momenttim 

Group  Focus  St  Accountability 

10:30  -  10:45    BREAK  and  movement  to  small  groups 

10:45  -  11:30    Small  group  activity 

11:30  -  12:00    Return  to  auditorium  for  wrap-up,  sharing  and 
evaluation 


6 
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GROUP  FOCUS 'AND  ACCOUNTABILITY 

'**■■■•••  ^ 

FORMAT  FOR'  RESEARCH  PRESENTATION 
(  AT  D.C./-  DISTRICT-WIDE  WORKSHOP 

Cij\ssROOM  Practice  Seminar 

NOV.  12th.  1982  -  1:00-3:30  P.M. 
d.c.  teacher  center 

Presenters  -  Rosa  Freeman 

WiLLA  FAOfLKNER 

Fielding  Gentry  -  (ALTERNATE) 
'  Lovely  Billups  -  (aft  team  ^ 

./  presenter) 

I.      T'he  iirst  f ew  minutes  will  be  used  by  Lovely  to  present  a 
brifef  summary  of  the  research  findings  on  Group  Focus  and 
-Sis*         Accountability  (Kounin) . 


II.    Next*  Rosa  will  direct  a  whole  group  activity  simulating  a 
mathematics  leisson  in  the  classroom  (addition  computation). 
Ori°e  person  will  be  directed  to  work  the  problem  at  thd ^^chalk- 
board while  the  rest  of  the  class  works  the  problem  at  their 
2^J^'        seats.     Each  participant  will  be  supplied  with  three  "answer" 
cards,  only  one  of  which  has  the  answer  to  the  problem.  Upon 
completion  of  their  computation,  each  participant  will  be  asked 
to  hold  up  the  answer  they  feel  is  correct  while  the  student 
at  the  board  reveals  his /her -answer .    The  teacher  has  instructed 
that  all  eyes  face  front,  to  avoid  copying.    The  teacher 
monitors  the  class  to  be  sure  that  students  comply  with  the  • 
rule.     Each  student  can  then  compare  his  answer  with  the  one 
at  the  board  and  agree  or  disagree  with  the  answer.  (The 
teacher  may  choose  to  give  some  of  the  brighter  students 
/  three  cards,  none  of  which  is  the  correct  answer,  so  that 

\  they  are  challenged.    This  is  good  practice  for  tests  which, 

provide  multiple  choice  and  answers  to  questions  and  inc^de 
category  "None  of  these"  as  the  correct  answer.)  The^^^acher 
can  scan  the  classroom  to  see  who  has  computed  correctly  or 
.  incorrectly. 

Discussion  will  follow  as  to  the  implicat-ioji^of  this  research- 
bieed  strategy  for  individual  student  involvement  in  the  group 
.brocess.  Discussion  will  be  led  by  two/i^reviously  selected 
/••observers"  who  have  recorded  the  te^iiher  class  behaviors  and 
I  reactions  on  a  "Checklist  for  Group^Focus  and  Accountability". 

■  ■  v:  -^'      ■    ,     .  -      X       ■   •      -    -  ■  , 

I II.' Following  this  activity,  RosXwill  direct  a  language  . arts  assign- 
ment  activity  involving  the^f ormation  of  declarative  or  in- 
12  mtn       terrogative  sentences.    Edch  particlp^t  will  receive  7  cards, 
•      four  with  words.  You  Ar^ Here  Now/  and  three  with  punctuation 
marks,  (period,  questl^  mark,  comma).    One  third  of  the  group 
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GROUP  FOCUS  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY  -  2 


will  be  instructed  to  form  a  declarative  sentence  beginning  with 
"Now'',  another  a  declarative  sentence  beginning  with  "You"  and 
the  third  group  will  be  asked  to  form  an  interrogative  beginning 
with  any  word  they  choose.     In  each  case,  students  are  required 
to  use  rhe  appropriate  punctuation  mark(s)  (some  may  find  a 
way  to  use  the  comma). 

In  essence,  the  teacher  has  to  give  very  clear  directions  since 
the  class  has  three  "different  assignments.     Also,  the  teacher 
must  monitor  the  room  by  circulating  among  the  class  so  that 
she  can  see  how  the  sentences  are  formed  and  can  offer,  assis- 
tance to  those  who  may  need  it.     The  entire  group  will  have 
the  "Checklist  for  Group  Focus  and  Accountability".     The  en- 
suing discussion  will  involve  participants  reactions  to  the 
strategies  and  to  the  teacher  behaviors. 
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FORMAT  FOR  CLASSROOM  flANAGEf^NT  WORKSHOP 

JOHNSON  J.H.S.  -  NOV.  1982 
8:45  A.M.  -  12:00  NOON 

Presenter  -  Fie'lding  Gentry 
assisted  by  aft  staff  members: 

lovely  billups. 
brenda  .biles 


NOTE  -  Fielding  has  requested  and  received  the  following  materials 
for  this  workshop  - 

,  Koiinin's  research  summary  -  15  copies 
kouninVs  Effective  Classroom  Management  Behavior  Sunmiary  -  70  copies 
Role  Playing  Activity  -  Classroom  Management /Koun in  Research 

-  30  copies 

Kounin's  Activity  on  Smoothness  k  Momentxim  -  30  copies 
Kounin's  Activity  on  Group  Focus  and  Accountability  -  30  copies 
Activity  for  Linking  Management  Strategies  for  Kounin, 
Evertson,  et  al  -  70  copies 


WORKSHOP  AGENDA 
(70  PARTICIPANTS) 


Auditorium 


9:00-9:30  a.m.  -  Presentation  of  a  simulated  classroom  situation, 
'    using  actual  students  who  enter  a  classroom  and  are  ignored  by 
the  teacher  who  is  busy  with  an  administrative  task.    The  stu- 
dents will  act  out  misconduct,  - 

loud  noise  level,  inability  to  find  a  seat,  insecurity 
about  what  to  do  next,  rowdiness  which  involves  pushing 
and  shoving,  etc.    Teacher  will  attempt  to  call  class  to. 
order.     (Fielding  will  select  and  coach  students  who  will 
participate). 

Discussion  of  situation  will  be  held  after  the  role-playing. 
Students  will  be  asked  how  they  felt  about  the  situation  and 
what  they  felt^  the  teacher  should  have  done  to  avoid  the  con- 
fussion. 

9:30-10:00  a.m.  -  Review  of  BYCM  research  which  was  presented  at 
last  staff  development  session  by  , Sue  and  Fielding.    Most  of 
this  time  will  be  spent  developing  the  ^^consequences**  portion 
of  rule-setting,    e.g.    consistent ,  enforceable,  and  hierarchal 

10:00-10:15  a.m.  -  Transition  - 
Activity  for  whole  group 

''Linking  Management  Strategies  for  Kounin,  Evertson,  et  al. 

10:15-10:30  a.m.  -  Overview  of  Kounin  Group  Management  Strategies 
(Lovely  and/or  Brenda) 

With-it-ness  -  Overlapping,  Smoothness,  Momentum,  Group  Focus 
and  Accountability 
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FORMAT  FOR  CLASSROOM  MANAGEMENT  WORKSHOP  -  2 

10:30-10:45  a,m,  -  Coffee  Break  and  Group  movement  to  3  classrooms 
10:45-11:30  a.m,  -  Small  group  activities  (3  groups) 

a)  Role  playing  -  Kounin  Classroom  Management 
(With-it-ness,  Overlapping) 

b)  Smoothness  and  Momentiim  Activity  -  Kounin 

c)  Group  Focus  and  Accountability  -  Kounin 

(Fielding,  Lovely,  Brenda  -  take  one  group  each) 

11:30-12:00  noon  -  Wrap-up  -  Sharing  and  Evaluation 
(  Auditor^  iim) 
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AFT  -  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  ArmDISSEMINATION  PROGRAM 


F  f  g  L  0    L  0  'G 


LOVELY  H.  BILLUPS 
STArr  MEmSc?? 


FRANCES  JR.  HIGH  SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON,  D.C,  

— 5ire  Oft  Ldcxrm — 


DEC.  1,  1982 

— um — " 


.3:00-4:30  PM 

— rm  


I  PURPOSE  OF  VISITATION  I 

ASSIST  TRL  IN  RESEARCH  PRESENTATION  TO  STAFF  AT  FRANCES  JR-  HIGH  SCHOOL 


PERSONS  CONTACTED 


Esther  Hanker son,  TRL,  Presenters 


FIELD  ACTrviTIES 


Research  presented  -  Evertjson  -  Rules,  Procedures,  Consequences 

Kounlji  ->'±th-it-ness.  Overlapping,  Smoothness,  Momentum, 
Group  Focus 


INTERACTIONS  -  COMMENTS  -  FOLLOW--UP 


Wien  I  arrived  at  the  school  for  a  pre-session  planning  period  with  Esther,  she 
shared  with  me  a  chart  she  had  made  listing  Kouiiin''s  Group  Management  vocabulary. 
She  had  also  prepared  some  3x5  cards  on  which  she  had  written  notes  and  definitions 
for  her  presentation.    She  discussed  her  presentation  plan  with  me  and  we  made 
some  minor  adjustments ^ 

f 

Approximately  30  teachers  attended  the  workshop,  in  addition  to  the  building  prin- 
cipal (and  assistant  principal).    Esther  presented  the  information  on  Rules,  Pro- 
cedures and  Consequences.    She  encouraged  discussion    and  the  group  cooperated. ^ 
One  teacher  said  he  had  only  ^ one  rule  "Remain  in  your  seat  and  listen  to  me  (ther^ 
teacher)".    Other  teachers  took  issue  with  him  and  began  to  brainstorm  some  of 
their  own  rules.    Esther  congratulated  the  entire  staff  and  administration  of  that 
school  as  a  newly  -  arrived  teacher  there,  noting  th^t  she  found  Frances*  J. H.S.^  to 
be  a  very  orderly  school  and  an  "environment  in  which  learning  can  take  place/' 
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FIELD  LOG 
12/1/82  •  D.C. 
L,  3ILLUPS  -  2 


This  sat  very  well  with  the  group  and  helped  set  a  very  positive  tone,  'it  was 
-apparent  to  me  that  Esther  was  not  clear  about  the  application  of  consequences 
•  for  disobeying  rules»  as  she  kept  referring  to  "consequences'*  as  "good  rules." 

She  had  a  much  better  harldle  on  the  information  on  with-it-ness  etc.    By  then, 
she  was  very  relaxed  and  held  the  attention  of  the  audience.    She  worked  from 
the  vocabulary  listed  on  the  chart  and  defined  each  of  the  concepts  through  notes 
taken,  from  the  ER&D  summary.    Throughout  the  presentation,  however,  she  did 
entertain  questions  and  comments  from  the  group.    I  presented  the  information 
on  group  focus  and  student  accountability,  after  which  Esther  reviewed  Kounin's 
list  of  behaviors  of  "less  successful"  teachers,  i.e.  thrusts,  dangles,  truncations. 

The  session  ended  at  4:40.    To  my  surprise,  I  learned  that  the mettings  of ficially . 
end  at  4:15  and  that  teachers  usually  walk  out  at  exactly  that  time,    tiany  people 
commented  to  Esther  that  they  strayed  because  the  information  was  very  interesting. 
The  principal  expressed  specific  delight  in  the  session  and  said  that  the  teachers 
paid  better  attention  to  us,  than  to  him. 

I  met  with  Esther  after  the  session  to  discuss  what  had  taken  place.    She  said 
she  feels  very  good  about  what  happened  and  will  be  more  confident  next  time. 
(The  principal  and  teachers  requested  that  we  present  another  scission  in  the  near 
future) .  . 

We  talked  about  having  a  firm  grip  on  the  research  information  and  she  said  that 
when  she  first  Joined  the  project,  she  was  working  in  schools  in  which  she  was 
very  uncomfortable  and  alienated  from  the  administration.    She  knew  that  she 
would  not  atteinpt  to  disseminate  there  so  she  did  not  pay  attention  to  the  research 
material  from  a  "presenter's"  eye.    She  finds  that  she  now  has  to  bone-up  on  the  \ 
information  so  that  she  can  use  correctly  in  her  sessions.    She  will  continue  to 
disseminate  and  hopes  that  the  project  will  continue  in  .D.C. 

attached:    Meeting  Agenda 

Copy  of  E.  Hankerson's  Class  rules  and  consequences 
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Positive  Cements  From  Aasessment  Taaw 
Nov.  23,  1982 

Mamaqeaent 

Rocord^-keeping  3y stem  is  in  place. 

All  utaft  involved  in  some  stage  of  iinpleoentation  of 
teat-taking  skills. 

Progress  charts  used  in  many  classes. 

Weekly  assignmenl:  sheet  is  worth  sharing  with  other  priixcipsla. 
Instructional 

Planning  and  preparation  indicated. 
Good  use  of  CBC  technology. 

Volunteer  program  functional.    Volunteers  scheduled. 
Students  receive<5  objectives  orally  and  in  writing. 
Seventh  grade  math  laboratory  class. 
Chapter  1  reading  classes  for  seventh  grade. 
Student  work  displayed. 

Library  materials  seemed  to  be  very  relevant  to  the  variety 
of  ethnic  groupa  in  the  school. 

Library  classes  at  each  lun^ch  period* 
Student  Services 

Attendance  officer  in  school  two  days  a  week. 
Excellent  attendance  program. 
Daily  attendance  list  published. 

Student  Government  officers  elected  and  functioning. 
Nurse  in  the  building  three  days  a  week. 
Learning  center  with  emphasis  on  reading  and  mathematics, 
counselors  obtain  clothing  and  shoes  for  needy  students. 
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FRANCIS  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHCOL 
Faculty  Meeting  Agenda 
Students'  Cafeteria  Dacenbor  1,  1982 

j !•     The  holiday  season 

I  '   ■  ;■ 

A.     Please  jrefraln  £roai  having  individual  room  parties. 

3.     Mrs.  Kenney  has  offered  her  home  for  December  17,  1982 
for  a  staff  gat  together. 

II.     AssassnMnt  -    (Sea  attached  page) 
IZI«     Minl'Miorlcahog  •  Mrs.  Bankarson  and  Ma.  Billups 

A.  Rolas/Regulations/Consequenceff 

B.  Overlapping/Saoothness/Mooantum 

C.  Rooa  Arrangesient 
IV.     Mr.  Fletcher  ^ 
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R  U  L  E  S 


1.     ARRIVE  ON  TBIE  FOR  CLASS. 

2:     BRING  ALL  MATh^lIALS  NECESSARY  FOR  CLASS. 

3.'  DRESS  INTO  UNIFORM  QUICKLY. .. grade  7 .^lO^niinutes^ 

1^.    .LAVATORY  PRIVILEGE  IS  INCLUDhD  IN  THE  TIME  TO  DRESS. 
i  SELF-RESPECT  AND  RESPECT  FOR  OTHERS  IS  ALWAYS  EXPECTED. 

5    NOTES  FROM  PARENTS  WILL  EXCUSE  YOU  FKOM  ACTIVITY  ONLY. 
EVERY  STUDENT  MUST  PRESS  DAILY. 

■7    fASS  QUIETLY  TO  AND  FROM  ALL  AREAS  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


10    COLOR  REQUIREMENT  FUR  EACH  GRADE  LEVEL. 

7th  -    GREEN/WHITE  WHITE  SOCKS  ARE  TO  BE  WORN 

0th  -    BLUE/WHITE  'BY  ALL  STUDENTS 

9th  -  RED/WHITE 


ONSEUUEWUiia 


1.  Late  arrivals  must  present  a  tardy  slip 


2o  Students  without  a  uniform  must;  ^    ^v,  ^«o,<>,ot. 

.  FTRciT  TIME-  write  100  times, a  sentence  given  by  the  teacner. 
%]  l^gy 2S0  times    a  sentence  given  by  the  teacher; 
^  thd  parents  will  be  notified. 

\  muTork  TTMi.'  _  vio  referred  to  an  assistant  principaj.. 
c   THIRD  TIME  '  i5°^form-CuneXcuseci;  constitutes  ^ 

dj  M  T  W  -        i.'^iStomatic  failure  for  the  advisory. 
TU  -TH  -       l|.  tiiies....Uame  as  MTW) 

I,.  The.  lavatory  door  w^nf  be  locked  at  the  end  of  dressing  time. 
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AFT  -  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DISSEMINATION  PROGRAM 


FIELD  LOG 


LOVELY  BILLUPS 

— mFT  mm 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


DECEMBER  3.  1982 

— vm  


FINAL  ER&D  TRAINING  SESSION  FOR  D.C.  TRLs  UjtJDER  NIE  GRANT 


PERSONS  CONTACTED  [     wil^a  Faulkner,  Rosa  Freeman,  Fielding  Gentry,  Esther  Hankerson, 
Elyane  Martin,  Doris  Nelson,  Percell  Thomas,  Shirley  Ritter,  Frances  Robinson, 
Linda  Satterthwaite,  Jean  Smith,  Dee  Smith,  Brenda  Valentine 


FIELD  ACTIVITIES: 


\    Review  video  tape  from  Nov.  12th  District-wide  workshop  presentations. 
Fill  out  project  evaluation  forms. 
Introduce  Linguistics  research. 


IINTERACTIONS  -  COMMENTS  -  FOLLOW-UP 
The  video-tape  reviewing  session  lasted  much  longer  than  expected,  but  was  a  very 
valuable  experience.    All  TRLs  paid  close  attention  to  the  Ih  of  film,  took  notes 
and  made  very  good  critical  comments.    The  tone  remained  professional  and  only  on 
a  few  occasions  did  we  have  to  remind  the  TRL  who  presented  not  to  become  defensive. 
It  was  a  high-level  learning  experience  for  everyone  involved,  presenters  and 
non-presenters.    Some  comments  made  by  TRLs  warned  TRLs  to  be  aware  of  time  ' 
limitations  as  presenters,  whether  co-presenting  with  a  partner,  a  team  or 
presenting  alone.    Another  aspect. b£  team-presenting  involved  avoiding  one 
presenter's  overshadowing  the  other.    Point  was  made  that  given  time  restraints, 
it  is  sometimes  good  to  have  one  presenter.    §ome  TRLs  read  from  cue  cards, 
but  did  remember  to  look  up  occasionally  and  spoke  in  clear ,^  well-modulated  voice. 
One  TRL,  in  particular,  was  especially  good  at  relating  the'research  material  to 
personal  classroom  practice-    This  made  her  a  very  credible  presenter, • and  is  a 
practice  that  is  very  popular  with  teachers.     (Fits  theory  of  how  adults  learn). 
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Most  of  the  TRLs  used  charts  and  other  visuals  to  augment  their  presentations; 
One  TRL  nade  a  graphic  of  a  room  arrangement  to  which  she  referred  throughout  her 
presentation.     This  was  a  very  effective    technique  which  we  nay  consider  using 
in  the  project. 

A  situation  evolved  where  one  of  the  workshop  participants  dominated  the  discussion 
period  with  personally  oriented  questions  ard  coinments.    We  discussed  this  as 
another  possible  adversarial  situation  in  which  presenters  may  find  themselves  and 
discussed  ways  in  which  it  could  be  handled.     Usually,  these  people  have  come  to 
the  workshop  with  a  personal  agenda.     They  may  have  to  be  "heard  out"  and  then 
promised  a  personal  consultation  at  a  laCer  date,  or  have  group  contribute 
solutions  to  person's  dilemma  after  question  is  re-stated  by  the  workshop  leader. 
Main  thing  is  not  to  turn  the  person  off. 

It  was  noted  by  ER&D  team  and  the  TRLs  themselves  that  presenters  were  "cold"  and 
nervous  during  first  presentations ,  but  warmed  up  during  subsequent  sessions.  The 
TRLs  commented  on  the  variety  of  styles  utilized  by  each  group  in  their  pre- 
sentation format.     The  first  group.  Rules  and  Procedures  was  lecture-oreinted, 
by  necessity  of  the  information  and  the  order  of  presentation  (setting  the  stage). 
They  were  quite  effective.     The  second  group  (With-it-ness ,  over-lapping,  etc.) 
almost  evenly  divided  the  time  between  lecture  and  participant  interaction.  The 
third  group  (Group  Focus  and  Accountability)  was  activity-oriented  with  high  level 
of  audience  participation. 

TRLs  learned  a  lot  about  their  own  presentation  styles  as  individuals  and  realized 
that  people  operate  in  the  mode  that  makes  them  comfortable.    The  above 
differences  "just  happened"  it  W5.s  not  designed  by  pverall  plan.    This  was  an 
excellei^t  experience  that  I  wish  we  had  tried  in  c/th^"r  sites.     People  respond  well 
to  video.    -They  love  seeing  themselves  and  their  peers  in  action.     The  comradery 
developed  in  the  ER&D  process  allows  them  to  accept  and  benefit  from  constructive 


After  tJae  videortape  review,  the  group  was  asked  to  complete  the  written  evalua- 
tions of  the  project  as  time  was  running  out.     Ocne  settled  down,  the  group  was 
entirely  absorbed  in  the  process.     Completion  of  form  took  approximately  1  hour. 

Social  event-lunch  at  Chef's  Table  Restaurant  followed.  Each  TRL  received  an  AFT 
Special  Awards  Pin. 

LHB/kls  . 
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SAI^  FRANCISCO 


OCTOSFl^^.  1982  .  4:00  PM 

VAlC  i  i.'lC 


Ipurpose  of  visitation  I 

DISTRIC^WIDE  CM  WORKSHOP  W/JR.  AND  SR.  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 


\ 


PERSONS  CONTACTED 


Joan  Regan,  co-leader 


rFIELDACTIVITIES 


See  Outline 


I  INTERACTIONS  -  COMMENTS  -  FOLLOW-UP 


Outline  concepts  covered.    We  did  not  take  this  group  through  activities.  It 
was  clear  early  on  that  they  needed  discussion  time, 

T>;ree  areas  of  concern  emerged: 

1.  administrative  back  up  for  discipline 

2.  clerical  work 

3.  Can  you  begin  the  year  over  if  you  need  to? 

In  discussion  establishing  rules/procedures/consequences ,  the  group  pretty  well 
agreed  that  referral  could  not  fit  into  a  hierarchy,  since  there  was  little  ad- 
ministrative support. 

One  teacher  brought  out  the  fact  that  at  the  secondary  level  attendance  is  taken 
every  period  and  you  are  expected  to  have  it  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  period, 
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since  someone  comes  around  to  collect  it.    We  suggested  the  establishing  of  ( 
routines — do  nows,  warm-ups  for  the  first  5  min.  of  each  class.     It  could  be  an 
on-going  assignment,  or  something  related  to  the  day's  lesson.    These  are  veteran 
teachers,  not  beginners.     It  is  clear  and  continues  to  be  so,  that  this  kind  of 
exchange  is  extremely  important. 

One  other  teacher  in  the  group  had  had  rather  lengthy  service  at  the  high  school 
level  and  has  just  been  re-assigned  to  a  middle  school.     (Poor  man — what  a  culture 
shock!)    Joan  said  later  on  that  he  really  was  having  some  problems  adapting.  He' 
asked  in  almost  a  half-embarrassed,  half-desparate  voice  tone:     **Is  it  possible 
to  start  all  over  even  though  we're  so  far  into  the  school  year?"    I  pointed  out 
to  him  that  indeed,  if  things  are  not  going  the  way  you  want  them  to,  to  feel  free 
to  go  ahead  and  make  changes.     In  fact,  I  used  Julie  Sanford's  findings  regarding 
the  training  of  mid-year  teachers  she  did  with  the  Texas  BYOI  information  as 
background  info. 

I  am  not  sure  that  if  this  has  been  an  administrative  sponsored  workshop  that  this 
gentleman  would  have  felt  free  to  ask  his  question.    And  without  asking  it,  he  . 
would  have  never  gotten  the  information  and  assurance  that  it  was  "OK"  to  change. 
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EFFgCTIVE  GLAS3RQ0M  MAMA^MEMT  BEHAVIOR 

J2CCD  KcLinin,  Ciscioline  and  Grcuc  N-ancemenr  in  Classrccms  a-ci",  .^.i-^encrr 
3nc  WinsTcn,  MY  157C),   icenri-iec  tre  ^ciicwing  rescher  ber.2v:or  za~^r^s 
2S3cci2T5d  wirn  Tcre  e^recrive  ciassrocm  Tanacemenr  2s  evlcencec*:*/  zrz:^~Br 
student  rime  soenr  cn   learning  acrivities  and  less  ST'jcenT  ."n  I  scenav  i  cr , 

WiTh-it-ress  is  a  Teacher's  aoility  to  ccmmunicate  to  her  sTucenTs  Thar  spb 
knows  whaT  They  are  doing  in  The  classroom  aT  all  times.     In  effecT,   its  vynaT 
a  teacher  does  To  give  her  students  The  imoression  thaf  she  has  eyes  in  T^e 
back^of  her  head.    The  easiest  and  most  visible  way  for  teachers  to  I  eT  Their 
STudents  know  they  ara  with-it  is  by  "nipping  behavior  pros  I  ems  in  The  bud" 
oefore  They  escalate,  caTching  The  right  stuaenT-cui prit,  and  STcpping  The 
rrost  serious  of  two  misDehavicrs  from  occurring  s  imu  1  tanecus  i  y  . 

GveriapDing  is  the  teacher's  aoility  to  effecTively  hancle  tv/o  classroom  evenTs 
3T  Tne  same  Time  as  opposed  to  becoming  so  Totally  "glued"  to  one  event  that 
the  other  is  neglected.    Teachers  frequently  encounter  such  pro-blems  as  having 
to  deal  with  a  student  who  needs  assistance  completing  an  assignment  or  who 
has  just  returned  from  a  pul  I-out  program  while  trying  to  work  with  a  smai  I 
group  of  students,  or  having  to  deal  with  a  misbehavior  such  as  STudenT  Talking 
or  a  STUdent  reading  a  newspaper  while  trying  To  lead  a  whole  class  discussion. 
Teachers  skilled  in  overlapping  are  able  to  maintain  tre  flow  of  Their  instruc- 
Tion  or  oTherwise  hold  students  accountable  for  their  work  while  at  the  same 
time  effectively  dealing  with  the  interruption. 

Smoothness  is  a  teacher's  ability  to  manage  smooth  transitions  between  learn- 
ing activities.  It  involves  having  good  transition  routines;  using  signals 
as  cues  to  prepare  students  for  transitions  and  clearly  ending  one  activity 
before  moving  on  to  another.  Smoothness  also  involves  selectively  ignoring 
certain  minor  misbehaviors  which  can  just  as  effectively  be  handled  after  a 
learning  activity  is  over  in  order  to  avoid  interrupting  the  instruction. 

Ntomentum  is  the  ability  to  maintain  a  steady  sense  of  movement  or  progress 
throughout  a  lesson  or  the  day.    Teachers  skilled  in  momentum  conduct  their 
lesson  at  a  brisk  pace,  providing  a  continuous  academic  signal  or  task  for 
students  to  focus  upon.    They  avoid  any  behavior  such  as  giving  long  drawn 
out  directions  or  explanations,  lecturing  about  student  behavior  or  breaking 
activities  down  into  two  small  steps  which  may  result  in  slowing  down  a  les-?^ 
son  and  losing  students'  interest. 

Group  Focus  and  Accountability  refer  to  a  teacher's  abilities  to  keep  the  whole 
class  or  group  of  students  *'on  their  toes"  and  involved  in  learning  by  struc- 
turing activities  so  that  all  students,  both  non-performing  students  and  per- 
forming students  (reading  aloud,  answering  a  question)  ara  actively  partici- 
pating; by  holding  studt^:-ts  accountable  for  doing  their  work;  and  by  creating 
suspense  or  other  high  interest  techniques  for  holding  students^  attention. 
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ACriVITTT 


G«>ii« lines  far  ^oa  ArrVngcggac 


■g?3  rO  GOOD  -ICqil  -.AH?AMGZhS:Tr 

Eigh  craffic  ar^aa  ar«  cr««  or  csngescioa. 

Scudttucj  are  alvayti  vi^ula  co  chfi  csacher. 

S::oraga  spaca  and  aocaaaary  aaceriilj  ara 
raadilj  acss^aibla. 

SCudancs  can  aasily  saa  isscnicicioTial 
displays  aod  praaancacictxa. 


EKLC 


AVOID  USngCSSSAH?  GOHGSSTICN  DT  T32  TOLLQWaC  AHSAS ! 
Group  voric  araaa,  canears  and  scac'iotia 

PaaciL  aharpanar  aad  craah  can 

aachrocaa »  aink  and  wac  ar  founcain 

fiockabalvaa  aiad  scoraga  araaa 

Scudanca'  daalca 

\^  »  • 

TMchar's  daaic 

L.  \2Uk«  4ur«  ail  scud«nC5  can  aaaily  s««:  * 

You,  when  70U  ar«  pr«a«acia«  iaformacion 
Cialli^oards  .  ' 

OvmtfaMd  projector  screen  ..  ^ 

Xaaeruecioaal  dlsplaya 
Z.\^\iU«p  in  mind,  poeencial  diacxaceiona  such  aa: 

^indovs  and  doors 

Aniaala  or  ocher  int  area  ting  displays 

-Soall  group  work  araaa 
3/  Laave  plency  of  rooo  around  sCudent  desks  so  chat  you  can  gee  co 

each  acudent  vfaen  oonieoring. 
4.    Locata  your  desk,  voric  araaa  and  inacraccional  araaa  where  you  can 

se«  all  oi  Che  acudencs  *11  o£  th«  eiae.    Avoid  placing  cancers  and 
5^'^  worJc~areaa  in  "blind  comers'*  where  you  will  aot  be  able  co  ^monicor 
ad«^uacely. 

•'JS,    Plan  CO  seat  studenta  who  need  extra  help  or  atcancion  clos*  co 
where  you  will  be  o»«t  of  che  eiss. 
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6.    li  70U  38130  u3a  sablu  or  <2t9ks  vich  izadaf^uacd  scorags  space,  7QU 
vill  vatic  CO  hav%  '**Soca  tray^^'  or  boxas  for  studeac  beloagiasa  aad 
MCariaU.    Tbcac  should  be  eajy  for  acudanca  to  gee  :o,  buc  cue  or 
Che  vay* 

?•    S^en  ii  oclaer  arranseaetic^  are  co  be  used  Ucer  ia  che  vear, 

coMider  placing  scudenc  defies  is  rove  facing  cha  aajor  inscraccional 
areaa  ae  che  beginsisg  of  she  year.    This  siniaisee  discraeciona  for 
Che  scudenM  axsd  aHov»  che  teacher  co  aotiicor  behavior  acre  readily 
and  CO  become  familiar  vieh  iadividual  scudenes'  voric  babies. 


STOHACZ  S?ACZ 

*  ?lace  uuerucsional  roaceriala  Chac  you  will  need  vhera  chey  are 
easily  accessible  co  iMCruccional  areas. 

*  Include  ade^naee,  cooyenienc  space  for  scudenes'  eoacs,  lunch 
boxes,  shov*and-*tell  icems,  and  macarials. 

*  ?ind  aecMsibl*  shelves  oa  a  booIeeas«  for  chose  everTilay 
books  sod  oaeerials  chac  will  noe  be  kspc  ia  seudesi:  desks. 

*  ?laes  tong-tera«  seldoo-^sed  or  special  occasion  items  ae  the  beck 
of  cupboards,  oa  top  o£  eabiaees,  or  out  of  the  rooa,  if 
possible. 

(JTHV.V,  THINGS  TO  CONSISEa 

1.  Plan  a  particular  locatioa,  aaailj  aeea  by  all  students,  vbere  you 
will  pose  assignaeaes  for  the  day  (or  week,  if  possible).    This  can 
b«  dons  on  the  chalkboard,  a  bullaein  board,  poster  on  a  «all»  lar^e 
eablae,  or  indiTidoal  .assi^anMae  sheees. 

2.  Check  all  elactrical  equipmene  (a.g. ,  overhead  projactor,  record 
player,  movie  projector)  to-be  sure  it  is  vorkiag  and  that  you  know 
how  CO  use  it,  before  oaiag  it  ia  class.    Be  sure  a  plu«  is jjichia 
easy  reach,  ^r  have  a  sturdy  extension  cord  available.    ?l«r"a  space 
to  poet  iastruetions  for  the  use  of  costplieatcd  equipment. « 

3.  Well  space  and  bulletin  boards  provide  extra  areas  to  display 
rules,  procedures,  aaaigaed  duties,  CAleadar,  schedule,  studeat  work 
aad  extra  credit  activities.    In  addition,  ceiling  space  can  be  used 
to  hang  mobiles,  decoratioas,  aad  student  work,  aad  window  caa  be 
used  for  displays,  decorations,,  and  .student  work. 


Developed  by  che  Classroom  Orgaaixaeioa  ^  Effective  Teaching  (COST) 
'  Project,    Research   and  Developmeae   Center    for   Teacher   Sdudstion,  The 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin    78712.    Th'is  project  was  supported  ia  part 
by  the. -Hacioaal  Institute  of  Education,  '  Contract  0B-HI2-€«80-0116,  ?2i 
The  opinions  expressed  hereia  do  aoc  aecess#rily  reflect  the  position  or 
O       policy  of  the  Hatienal  .las'titute  of  Education  «ad  no  official  eadorsement 
ERJC  ^  by  chat  of fice  jhouW  be  ia^ 


On  Improving  Teachsr 
Efectiveness:  A 
Conversation  with  David 
%eriiner 


David  Berliner  x'^s  direcior  of 
California's  Beginning  Teacher 
Evaluation  Scxidy,  :he  prime 
sourca  of  roday's  ananrion  co 
rime-on-cask.  In  this  interview 
with  Executive  editor  Ron 
Srandt.  Berliner  claims  there's 
one  best  u-'ay  to  make  reachers  • 
more  eaeciive. 


Q 


^vnat  s  oetn  your  --xpehencs  m 
heicin?  r^achers  use  the  re* 
jearch  on  teacher  efecaveness? 


Beriinen  ['ye  thee  tz  cisseninare 
knowiedge  bv  making  presentaxicns. 
but  that  seemed  :o  have  v^r/  i-ictic  irn* 
pact.  The  times  I've  gone  into  ciass- 
rcoms.  chough,  'x-hzx  I  did  and  iaid 
meant  somediing  :o  teachers  and  it 
made  a  difference.  We  couid  chart  the 
changes.  So  my  experience  is  simple 
the  research  on  ceacher  efecnveness 
gets  used  when  somebody  woVks  with 
teachen  in  their  ciossrooms.  There's 
no  substitute  for  what  Bruce  Joyce  calls 
''coaching." 

Q:  What  is  that  like?  Exactly  what  do 
you  do? 

Beriinen  Take  the  nt^ior  variable  or 
"engaged  time."  I  asked  teachers  in  a 
distri^ncar  Tucson  if  we  could  send 
gradiflte  students  into  their  classrooms 
to  take  some  records  of  Lneir  function- 
ing and  feed  it  back  to  them.  The 
graduate  students  had  learned  how  to 
code  engaged  time,  transition  time, 
w.'ait  time,  and  $o  on.  Tne>'  ceded  and 
graphed  data  from  three,  four,  maybe 
five  xnsits.  Then  the>-  sat  down  with 
the  teacher  and  had  a  conference,  us*  ' 
ing  some  vtry  precise  consultation 
techniques  de\-eioped  by  Professor 
John  Bergan  of  the  Universir>-  of  Ari- 
zona. *  Bergan's  approach  is  designed 
to  elicit^ from  the  client  bodi  a  state- 
ment of  the  probfem  and  a  statement 
of  intent  to  ciiange  it. 

Whcn  the  teachen  had  denned  their 
problems  and  solutions,  the  consul- 
tants—the graduate  students— took 
some  more  measures.  Five  of  the  s;.\* 
classes  showed  remarkable  change: 
the>-  went  rrom  rO  or  50  percent  on- 
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Dcvxc  otrimer  ts  :  ,  of  Zducsuonal 
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reachsrs  hac  54:— '0  or  50  ?er:snt. 
.  The  only  t.'icsocon  waj  a  rr.achematics 
rtacher  '.vhostf  ame-<Dn-ask  was  about 
f*j  percent.  T^.at  rsacher  said,  "F-ne, 
chat  s  ail  I  'vanc    to  be.  "  At  diat 
2oinL 've  had  nothing  more  :o  do. 
Yachers  have  to  irake  those  decisions. 

Q:  Tnat  indirect  consuitacve  ap- 
proach  s«ems  inconsistent  w\th  the  im* 
age  ot  direct  irutruction. 

Berlincn  It's  indirect  in  the  sense  chat 
•.ve  don't  tell  teachers  what  their  prob- 
lem is  or  how  to  solve  it  It's  coercive 
^  in  that  we  never  leave  an  interview 
without  a  statement  ot  the  problem 
and  either  a  proposei  solution  or  the 
teacher  s  jtatemeat  that  he  or  she 
ddesn  t  ••vant  to  change. 

Q:  How  does  setting  a  goal  lead  to  ifh- 
provement? 

Beriiner  Let  me  give  you  an  example- 
I  might  say  to  the  teacher.  **Your  time- 
on-ask  in  mathematics  averages  t3 
percent  over  the  five  days  we  observed. 
How  could  you  bring  it  up?*'  The 
teacher  might  say,  ''Okay,  let  me 
chink.  Maybe,  because  Fm  grading  pa- 
pers \*-hen  the>''re  doing  their  math 
•>vorkbccfa.  I'm  not  monitoring  them 
cr40ugh.** 

•Terrinc.  ^N^  hy  don't  ycu  taxe  some 
breaks  from  your  grading  of  papers  and 
wander  the  ciassrcom  a  jittle  bit.  Let's 
j-ee  II  ihat  has  an  efect." 

So  we  collect  data  as  the  teacher  in- 
creases his  or  her  monitoring.^  Weil, 
we  happen  to  know  that  worii.  It  the 
,     teacher  is  roaming  the  classroom,  at- 
tending rates  are  higher. 

.Another  thing  die  teacher  might  say 
is.  -When  kids  are  through  with  their 
isaignmcnts-  Til  have  crfier  assign- 
ments ready  so  thcy*ll  have  someAing 
:o  *ork  on." 


In  out  consmcative  mocei.  ccr.- 
juicants  leam  jiiciting  ^uesnons  -UnS, 
"What  :an  you  do  to  accom.piish 
fhat?"  "Is  there  any  ccher  %vay  you  can 
use  resources?'* 

'Q:  Wouldn't  it  be  Simpier  :ust  '.0  teil  1 
gt%up  or  teachers  some  or  :he  common 
problems  and  some  ways^to  make  bet- 
ter 'isc  ot  time? 

Bctliner  Teachers  already  know  :hese 
things;  the>''ve  heard  about  them  in 
mediods  courses;  they've  been 
preached  to.  But  nodiing  happens  un- 
til someone  gets  the  teacher  to  specify 
•;vnat  he  or  she  is  going  to  do,  and 
then  rnpnirors  and  helps  the  teacher 
.  look  at  the  effects. 

Q:  Considering  all  the  things  ceachen 
need  to  be  concerned  with,  how  irn- 
portant  is  time  management? 

Berliner:  Probably  30  percent  of 'ail 
teachers  don't  have  to  worry  about 
time  cllocation.  But  the  other  ?0  per- 
cent ought  to  look  at  it  .^nd  half  of 
them— Z5  percent  of  all  teachers — are 
probably  badly  under-allocating  time 
in  some  areas'  of  the  curriculum.  We 
have  evidence  that  the  actual  time 
available  for  instruction  in  reading  and 
math-in  some  elementary  classrooms 
may  total  less  than  100  hours.  That 
smies  nre  as  a  gross  misuse  ot  dme.  So 
rd  say  that  as  many  as  one-fourth  of 
the  teachers  in  this  country  could 
make  marked  improvements  in  instruc- 
tion bv  just  looking  at  time  allocations. 

Beyond  that,  maybe  '0  percent  of 
teachers  could  be  'nelped  by  attending 
to  CTgcged  time — how  time  is  used. 
Whene\-er  managen  in  the 'business 
worid  do  time  audits,  they  find  wav-s  to 
save  minutes.  .\nd  that's  ffue  or  teach- 
ing- For  e.'umple.  when  die  .\ustin. 
Texas,  school  dismct  took  this  concept 
seriously,  they  found  ways  to  save  the 


'"But  noihing  hap- 
pens until  someone 
gets  the  leacher  to 
specify  what  he  or 
she  is  going  to  do, 
and  then  monitors  ^ 
and  helps  the 
teacher  look  at  the 
effects/' 


equivalent  of  10-14  days  ot  school, 
worth  S2->  million. 

Q:  Determining  engaged  dme  involves 
making  judgments  about  whether  stu- 
dents are  doing  what  they'te  supposed 
to  be  doing.  How  can  an  ob$er\'er  tell 
whether  students  arc  on-task  or  not? 

Berliner  Young  kids  have  no  guile. 
To  observe  on-task  or  off-task  behavior 
in  kids  third  grade  or  under  is  easy. 
You  and  I  could  sit  in  the  back  or  the 
room,  come  up  ^irh  seme  rules  in 
about  ten  minutes,  and  show  almost 
perfect  :eiiabilit>-  all  day  long.  Young 
kidi^  either  are  or  are  not  on-task  ancr 
you  can  tell.  If  ihey're  oa-task,  they're 
dancing,  tapping  their  pcncds,  chamng 
with  friends,  and  so  on.  Thev  re  on- 
task  if  they  scrunch  up  their  races  and 
hold  their  pens  and  pencils  tighdy. 
You  can  almost  see  them  thinking'. 

M  students  get  older,  ycu  begin  to 
see  "andcipatory  graduate  sradent  oe- 
havior":  head-nodding,  smiling^j'.ote- 
taking,  and  other  signs  ot  attending. 
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Vqu  mav  ccce  this  as  on-ta^ic  o\xi  in 
vour  heart  ot  hearts,  you  know^iie 
'<ia  $  not  processing  snvthing.  The  op- 
posite occurs  'Airii  T.c  kid  who's  look-^ 
ing  out  the  window:  you  code  him  of-  j 
task  even  though  vou're  ?rett>-  sure  he's  ; 
processing  e%e!>thing.  Because  of  this,  \ 
we  decided  'hzi  wih  older  studena. 
individual  daa  may  be  faulc>'.  but  the 
means  for  classes  or  groups  are  still 
x-alid.  There  are  pro'oably  as  nuny  stu- 
dents off-task  that  we  coded  "on"  as 
on-task  that  we  coded  "o£"  So  once 
vou  and  I  agree  on  some  coding  rules, 
our  inter-rater  reliabiliD.-  would  be 
about  .95  at  virtually  any  grade  level. 

Q:  .\re  you  suggesting  that  principals 
and  central  office  supervisors  should 
concentrate  their  staff  development  ef- 
forts on  in<las$  coaching? 

Bcrlmen  I  sure  am.  I  think  they 
should  bring  in  fewer  speakers  and  in- 
stead have  somebody  in  classrooms 
helpmg  teachers  maike  changes. 

Q:  But  that's  a  ver>'  time-consuming 
approach.  With  tWer  people  in  super- 
visor}' roles  can  we  really  expect  them 
tb"do  coaching?  ' 

Bcrlinen  Thc>'  won't  get  much  change 
unless  the^i'  do.  I'm  convinced  that  die 
number  of  people  who  will  change  by 
exposure  to  books  and  lecwres  and 
workshops  is  just  too  small. 

Q:  How  would  someone  who's  already 
a  pnncipal  or  supcrx-isor  learn  more 
about  consultation  skills? 

Berliner  Well.  Professor  Bergan  s 
model  takes  time  to  learn  because  it 
involves  asking  questions  that  do  not 
prompt  but  elicit  Becoming  expert  re- 
quires many  practice  sessions,  as  well 
as  analvting  tatiscnpts  of  those  ses- 
sions, iVs  extraordinarilv  useful,  but 
ve^*  technical.  Sue  there  are  other 
>-onsuitation  models:  Meredith  Call 
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and  seiLh  Acheson^have  one.  and  Vm 
sure  there  are  others  J  The  behavaoral 
one  appeals  to  me  because  it  puts  die 
rcspon$ibilit>-  on  the  person  being 
counseled. 

Q:  How  conndent  are  you  that  this  is 
what  is  implied  by  the  term  "coach- 
ing"? 

Beriinen  A  precise  definition  isn't  nec- 
essary'. Wliat's  imponsnt  is  that  some- 
body who  knows  the  skills  in  question 
is  iri  the  classroom  and  provides  feed- 
back. Just  as  a  batting  coach  might 
say.  ^'Spread  vour  legs  a  little  farther 
apart,"  or  "Hold  the  bat  a  little  high- 
er/' a  teaching  coach  might  say.  "^ou 
had  the  opportunity  at  tl^at  point  to  asK 
an  analytic  question  and  you  didn't 
Let*s  figure  out  why." 

Q:  That  kind  of  statement  is  part  of  the 
consultative  model? 

Berliner  Not  during  the  tirne  of  elicit- 
ing solutions.  At  *at  point  you*d  only 
sav.  "Hcre^s  die  data.  Is  this  what  vou 
want?"  If  the  teacher  sa>^.  "No.  I  want 
to  change/  vou  say,  "Okay,  how  can 
vou  change?"  The  teacher  might  say. 
'^Vra  going  to  t^^■  to  ask  anahtic  ques- 
tions.'' Then  you  can  follow  up  by 
watching  and  saving,  ••Hef<  w-as  an  op- 
portunity to  ask  an  analytic  question. 
AVhv  didn't  vou?" 

\VTiat  I  exclude  from  coaching  is 
walking  into  the  classrpomvand  sa>ing. 
"You're  deficient  in  anaKtic  questions. 
Vm  going  to  tell  you  how  to  do  it.** 
That  stnkes  me  as  the  \^Tony  way  to 
work  uith  professionals. 

Q:  Must  the  consultant  be  an  cv-pen 
i  teacher?       •  - 

!  Berliner  Coaches  may  not  have  to  be 


supcnor. teachers  diemselves,  but  thr/ 
must  know  good  teaching.  Til  use  an- 
odier  analogy.  We  all  marvel  at  me 
Olymoics  when  somebody  does  a  verv* 
comoiex  dive  and  the  judges  hold  up  ^ 
scores  widiin  three  tenths  of  a  point  ot 
one  another.  It  happens  because  every 
one  of  dicse  judges  knows  how  to  ana- 
[vzt  a  dive.  Even  though  the  dive  takes 
only  I.S  seconds,  thev-  have  coded  30 
different  aspects  of  it— entrv*  into  the 
water,  where  the  legs  vvere.  whedier 
die  rollover  was  correct  and  a  lot  of 
other  things  that  experts  know 'and  ^ 
noN-ices  don  t.  They're  connoisseun  of 
diving.  We  need  connoisseurs  of 
teaching. 

Q:  What  else  besides  time  allocaaon, 
engagement  rates,  and  time  manage- 
•ment  dp  you  watch  tor  when  you're 
observing  classrooms? 

Beriinen  One  thing  is  the  match  of 
the  instructional  materials  to  the  .goals  , 
of  the  school  or  distnct.  For  example, 
if  the  district  says  second  grade  kids 
should  learn  two-column  addition,  I 
look  for  whether  there's  ^vo-coiumn 
addition  going  on.  I  check  the  teacher- 
made  materials  to  see  if  they're  con- 
gruent vwith  the  expected  goals,  be- 
cause  lots  of  teachers  work  verv-  hard^ 
nuking  their  o^ti  materials,  some  of 
which  are  good  and  some  which  are^ 
not.  I've  seer^  teachers  put  a  lot  of  ef- 
fort into  producing  unics  that  are  irrel- 
evant to  the  goals  of  the  district. 

Another^thing  is  classroom  manage- 
ment and  discipline.  If  the  class  is  not 
learning  because  the  teacher's  time  is 
being  uken  up  by  ^vo  or  three  kids, 
that  has  to  be  dealt  witii. 
j     I  also  look  for  politeness  and  kind- 
i  ne^.  Classrooms  should  conrorrn  to  a 
i  model  of  what  a  democratic  work-piace  ^ 
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.i  'a'.sz:  :r.t  tsscr.-r  .s  .n  cr.ir^e  ana  :nt 
nr. 5  'vor<  :d  do.  Su:  tr.r/  irou:d 
:e  :3ie  :o       :3  ^-ich  ::ner  ibou: 
:r.t:r  iisignmena.  :ne:*  ihouid  be 
iome  :r.cic-s.  r.srt  >ncti:d  be  :ansic- 

Q:  T>.*se  "trin??  -.cu  .cck  :cr— ire  :r.s*.' 
:aie^2  30  ;53<arcn  or  are  tht;*/  iirr.civ 
:ommcn  ienie  md  penonsi  viiues? 

Seriincr  Tr.cy  re  reaiiy  e.^n^coiacion3 
from  research.  v\*e  ion  t  have  research 
:hac  says  police  classes  do  b«:ter.  bur 
'.ve  do  have  rescorcn  'iiat  iays  obsert'* 
ers*  :aang5  on  i  scaie  cr  sne  to  isn  :or 
**How  ruling  ;vouid  you  be  to  3€i"*.d 
your  own  chiid  10  Tiis  place?"  correiace 
prjtr/  veii  wich  ichcoi  ifecnver.esa  in- 
dicators. 

It  takes  a  :onnoi«et:r  of  cias3rooms 
:o  know  what  :hat  means,  imt  as  ic 
takes  a  connoisseur  of  ^vine  to  loiow  a 
Siil-bodied  wine.  You  can'c  denne  an 
efecave  classroom  precisely,  but  [  can 
pome  to  iome  things:  :here"s  laughter 
and  the  teacher  doesn't  bother  with  it, 
doesn't  say.  "'Quiet."  If  it  goes  on  tor  • 
ten  minuces.  though,  the  teacher  does; 
there  a?e  limits. 

Kids  should  learn  diat  school  is  fun 
and  school  is  work.  Classes  that  are 
high  on  academic  engaged  dme  do 
better.  Classes  that  are  high  on  conviv- 
iaiity  also  score  higher. 

Q:  There's  no  inconsistent,  then,  be- 
tween wiiat  you  like  to  see  and  v*-hat 
research  says  you  should  be  seeing? 

Berliner:  No.  The  only  time  I  hit  an 
inconsistency  ^vas  on  the  issue  of  suc- 
cess rate.  I  didn't  believe  very  high 
success  rates  were  neces$ar>'  for  kids  to 
learn.  I  thought  kids  should  be 
"stretched."  The  data  changed  my 
mind  on  that  It  changed  Barak  Rosen- 
shine's  and  Jere  BrophyV  minds,  too. 
Now.  we're  all  saying— especially  .for 
young  kids  and  slow  learners— that 
high  success  rate  is  important 

Qt  You  aiso  seem  to  be  saying  that  test 
scores  aren't  the  only  measure  of 
teacher  effectiveness. 

Berliner  Efectiveness  can  be  denned 
that  way.  but  I  don't  chink  you  can 
a^id  certain  morai  concerns.  If  a 
school  produces  achievement  better 
than  other  schools  bur  its  suicide  rate 
;or  teenagers  is  higher,  is  that  a  price 
you're  wuling  to«?ay?  We  have  evt- 
dence  that  there  are  schools  like  that 
We  need  at  least  rtvo  criceria  for 
Q   iging  schools:  we  have  to  s^  them 


is  -.vorK  puces  .n  wnicr  icc'.er.^t.\psc3 
:ers:p.  :r.:n§s  :c  be  T.-isrered.  3ut 
;Choo:s  ire  use  :iac:s  .vnt:-  -our.^ 
pecsie  icend  'rr.zonn:  pars  :.":e:r 
*  ;;\<s— no  ihsy  jHouid  ce  er.ioyscle. 

Q:  3u:  an'.er3n-:a3i;  researcr.  car.  :e 
mj$use^    icucscorj  irsn  :  rcr.csrr.ec 
.vi:n  botn  :n:erta: 

i  Beriincn  Sure. 

i  Q:  .\re  you  *vorried  :hac  some  sdninis- 
i  trators  may  in  ac:  be  abusing  -he  idea 
j  or  ame-on-cask.'  i  r.at  :rie:r  nngiemind- 
I  ed'ievodon  to  improving  :tst  scores 
I  may  be  at  die  cos:  or  ccher  ouccomes;' 

I  Seriinen  (  don':  think  so.  1  haven't 
i  heard  ox  any  real  abuses.  Hisccr/  rr.ay 
look  back  on  d^ese  times  and  say  rhere 
were  some:  I  don':  know.  The  admin- 
istrators who  adcpced  scienanc  man- 
agement principles  in  -the  1910s  proba- 
bly didn't  teei  tbolish  ;ven  though 
histor/  says  they  did  some  or  :he  sni- 
pidest  things  possible-  I  don't  know  ^ 
what  a  Callahan*  would  say  about  the 
current  back-to-basics  movemenc.  but 
my  feeling  is  that  for  the  .most  part 
we're  reasonably  well-balanced. 

If  American  schools  have  gone  over- 
board, it's  in  die  direction  of  an  educa- 
tional smorgasbord:  smatterings  or 
knowledge  and  low  time-on-task.  We 
ought  to  take  more  seriously  the  out- 
comes we  want 

Q:  Your  comments  seem  a  bit  para- 
doxical. You've  said  supervisors  need 
to  recognize  that  teachers  have  goals  of 
their  own,  so  they  can  best  be  ap- 
proached by  asking,  "How  can  t  help 
you  accomplish  your  goals?"  Children 
have  ^als  as  well,  but  the  time-on- 
task  researchers  say  effective  teachers 
don't  waste  time  involving  students  in 
decision  making.  They  tell  kids  what 
the  goals  are  and  get  on  \vith  teaching 
them., 

Beriincn  You've  tapped  right  into  a 
basic  cducadonal  philosophy  of  mine. 
I  bc^'e  the  amount  of  choice  you 
shduld  give  kids  in  school  looks  like  an 
invened  pyramid.  It  should  be  ver/ 
limited  in  die  Snc  few  grades,  but 
maximal  in  the  last  year  or  t\vo  of  high 
school.  In  the  early  grades  where  basic 
skill  acquisition  is  taking  place,  we'  ^ 
»hould  Offer  whatever  opportunides  for 
choice  are  reasonable--beca use  that's 
the  'JW  we  should  treat  human  be— 
ings~but  in  Sact  die  expected  out- 
comes of  educaaon  are  quite  clear  at . 
diat  le\'ei;  diere  aren'c  a  lot.  of  choices. 
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:.-d  :o  :r>'yj\.  ir.z  :  'cr.cci^r.is  :c:iec 
largs  r.umrers  •::  r3  sizs^ziri:  io  :r.a: 
:v  :ns  end  :c  iieme.i:ar--  ic.-.cci. 
3uc  scr.ccis  lav^  mc  :a;;ec  .:  :r.a:  i 


iracv.  srjcer.is  iacu:a  ':et;ir.  ma-cn?  ■ 
chcices  acou:  :he:r  own  icucaacn. 

Q:  Tner;  ire  iariv  :hi:dhcod  ciass- 
:00ms  -jiac  are  -.  er^-  impressive  ;n  :he 
irr.cunt  of  freedom  children  i:e  given 
ma  "he  amount  of  seii-control  they  de- 
•.e:cp.  in  some  of  those  ciassrcomj  the 
k;ds  :ondnue  :o  'vork  even  .vhen  ahe 
:;ach;r  leaves  :he  :com..Y::  these 
:;a5:rccms  tend  noc  :o  produce  :ns 
a:gn2St  sandardized  test  scores.  *t  least 
in  the  short  r^r..  'Aouidn*:  \z  be  ^vrong 
:br  I  supervtscr  :o  come  into  that  Sand 
cf  classroom  and  rsport  data  about 
how  -ahe  :<ids  are  not  quite  as  much 
on -cask  iS  diey  would  be  if  the  teacher 
icood  up  in  front  and  said.  "E-.er/bcdy 
listen  to  me"? 

Berliner  If  die  teacher  has  a  good  sv*s- 
:em  woridng  and  we're  talking  about  a 
few  lousy  items  on  a  standalrdized  test* 
I'd  leave  the  teachej  alone.  If  the  class 
is  at  die  lOth  percehrile  but  predicted 
to  be  at  the  60th,  die  teacher  has 
somehow  missed  the  boat 

Tne  kind  of  classroom  you've  de- 
scribed is  wonderful,  but  among  teach- 
ers who  have  tried  it,  more  have  failed 
than  succeeded.  You  can  get  teachen 
to  succeed  more  easily  in  a  direct  in- 
structional m.odel  than  in  an  open 
modeL  So  if  t  have  to  make  a  choice; 
and  only  10  percent  of  the  teacheg 
can  pull  Off  the  more  open  kind  of 
classroom,  while  90  percent  tail — and 
I  think  the  rates  are  pretty  close  to 
diat — I'm  going  to  try  to  redirect  some 
of  them  into  a  more  structured  situa- 
tion. That  way,  kids  won't  be  cheated 
of  their  education.  Butjor  the  10  per- 
cent who  can  pull  it  of.  my  god,  hug 
them.  EL 
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DiipUc  Iti  ricognlwJ  liportinw,  thit»  vii  little  lyitiMtlc 
tiMitch  on  the  topic  of  cUiitooi  uni;;iHnt  until  thi  liit  10  - 15 
^tin,  iMchari  iMkloi  »dilci  on  how  to  orJJnlie  and  um  th«lr 
(liurooM  hid  to  »ly  on  piyclwloglcil  thaorUi  dawloped  outild* 
(luirooi  iittlnit  or  on  the  >|  of  trlclii''  lugjeitloni  of  Indlvl- 
duil  leich«ri.  Ilnfortiaiatelf ,  uny  of  th«  theory-bleed  ld»i  wre 
Incottiet  or  liprictlcil  for  dewtooi  uie,  end  the  «ip«rlenc«d- 
biied  idvlci  Ml  uniyittutlc  ind  often  contndietory.  Aa  i  result, 
teacberi  mm  often  left  «lth  tha  lipreaaloB  thit  cliiirooi  wnage- 
Knt  la  purely  an  art  rather  tbin  pirtly  an  applied  idence^  and 
that  "you  have  to  find  out  vhiC  vorka  beat  for  jottr 

Claeirora  raaeirch  conducted  In  the  laat  10  -  IS  yeira  hia 
l^iroved  thla  aituition  draaiticilly.  lieieirch  by  eeveral  teaia 
of  Inwatliatori  hea  developed  clear  and  detailed  inforwtlon  about 
hov  aucceaaful  taacheri  orjaniw  and  unage  their  daaaroow,  includ- 
ing Inforwtlon  about  how  they  get  off  to  a  good  atart  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  If  learned  and  applied  ay*'»Tatically,  the  prlnd- 
pUa'to  be  diacuaaed  hfre  will  enable  teachtifS  '  eetabllah  their 
daaarooia  aa  effective  learning  envlronnenta  and  to  prevent  or 
aucceaefuUy  cope  with  vat  of  the  conduct  probleia  that  atudenta 
preeent.  Hiere  1«  liai  daaarooi  reaearch  available  on  Bethoda 
of  handllng'itudenta  with  chronic  probleia  vho  require  nore  Inten- 
aive  or  indivlduallwd  treatitnt,  but  even  here,  nore  Inforaatlon 
li  iecoilng  available  and  there  la  a  growing  conaenaua  about  which 
problen  aolving  attiteglea  are  both  practical  and  effective  (or 
'use  by  teacberi. 
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Prior  to  dlacuiiloA  of  the'prlnclplea  thcuelvaa,  i  fa»  of 
the  aiauaptions  underlylni  the  patipectfvf  on  effactlva  diiarooi 
organltatlon  and  unaieiint  taken  in  thii  paper  ahould  U  mtionad. 
One  li  that  the  teacher  la  both  the  authority  figure  and  the  in- 
atructional  luder  In  the  claairooi,  Studenti  can  hi  Invited  to 
ihire  in  dedalon  laklng  about  what  and  how  to  learn  and  about  ap*  , 
propriate  diaarooa  conduct,  but  the  teacher  retalna  ultlaate  author- 
ity and  reiponalblllty.  thli  aaaui()tioD  eonfUctl  with  thi  vism  , 
of  certain  radiul  critica  of  iducition,  but  it  latchai  the  M^ . 
ceptioni  of  net  ichool  adilnlitratora,  teachan,  and  paraata. 
rurthenorei  recent  reaearch  (Kiti, '197S|.  Naahi  1976)  indlcataa 
that  it  aatchea  the  vlewi  of  atudenta,  aa  wfU. 

A  aacond  baaic  aaauiption  la  that  good  cUaatooa  i^geaasti 

lq>Uea  good  initcuctlon,  lad  vice  viraa.  Recant  reetirch  Hkai 
It  very  dear  that  aucceaaful  daaarooi  iinageiint  Involiii  not 

nerely  responding  effectively  when  probleia  occur  but  prevantlBi 
probleu  froi  occurring  very  frequently  in  the  firat  place,  b 
turn,  thli  prevention  ii  'accoifiliahe^^riurlly  by  good  plinnlng, 
cunlcuiui pacing,  md  instruction  thatleepa  atudenta  pn^itabl; 
engaged  in  appropriate  acadeile  activltlea.  rurthari)re,.ln»tiucr.J 
tlon  la  involved  in  luch  of  the  activity  that  would  ordinarily  be 
deacribed  aa  daaarooi  lanagevnt,  ai  when  tcachera  provide  their 
atudenta  ulth  Inatructlon  lii  and  opportvnltiea  to  practice  tba  pro- 
cedurea  to  be  uaed  during  everyday  daaarooi  routinei.  Ife  ""^  J| 
diacuaa  claairooi  lanageMnC  aeparately  frn  Inatructlon  in  thi  •: 
fonal  currlcului,  but  In  practice  theie^tvo  key  teaching  taaka 
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iri  Ittteciitpindtni.  Itciuit  lucceiiful  clHirooa  unagerr  uxlalze 
thi  tlM  that  thilr  itudinti  iptnd  tcidnlc  tub,  they 

ilio  uililx*  thair  «tud(ou'  oppoitunltlfli  to  learn  acideilc  con- 
tinti  aad  tbla  ahowi  up  In  lupirlor  perfoiuoce  on  tchleveient  testB 
(Irophy,  197J:  Flihar,  it.  al.,  »80|  Good,  19]9j  Roianihlna  i ., 
larllnac.  19?l). 

I 

A  thud  isiuq)tlon  built  Into  ths  penpectivi  t  .^cn  In  tbli 
piper  li  tluit  optliil  cUsitooi  ot|inliatlon  and  lanigeient  0trate- 
|1n  an  not  lerely  itfectlvci  but  coit/iffectlvt.  Ccnsequently, 
ther4  vlU    littli^  confllderitlon  ol  ipproichea  ihat  m  unfess* 
Iblr  for  80ft  iLeichari  ((sksn  cconoilea,  eitcnded  psychotherapy 
ipprofiichii)  •)r  llkily  to  angender  undealrabla  aide  effects  (certain 
authnritarliQ  or  punltlvt  approichai). 

Tha  Vail  Organized  ind  Managed  Claaarooa 
Let  ui  begin  vlth  Che  look  and  feel  of  a  claaaroos  that  la 
fijncttonlng  Efficiently  la  a  aucceaiful  leernlng  envlronoenc/  First, 
It  reveals  organhatlooi  planning,  and  scheduling.  The  roon  la 
divided  Into  distinct  areas  furnished  and  equipped  for  specific 
actlvltlea*  Equlpaent  that  wet  be  stored  can  be  reooved  and  re- 
placed easily,  and  each  Iten  haa  Ita  ovn  place.  Traffic  patterns 
facUltite  eovennt  around  the  rooi»  and  nlnlalte  crowding  or  bus^* 
Inga  Tranaltlona  between  actlvltlea  are  accoBpUshed  efficiently 
foUoulng  I  brief  aignal  or  a  fev  directions  frOH  the  teach<ir^  and 
2the  atudenta  seea  to^  know  where  they,  are  *ipoief!  to  ibey 
are  supposed  to  be  doing,  and  what  eqiiipient  they  will  need.  fAriin, 
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The  students  appear  attentive  tu  the  teacher^  prcaentitlon 
and  responalve  to  queatlonsi  Laaaona,  recititlonai  and  otbir  gr 
activities  wve  along  it  a  brlak  pace,  although  they  art  atmtu 
ao  that  subparts  are  dlactrnlblt  and  saparated  by  dear  trmittl 
Uheo  students  are  released  to  uoit  on  thiir  ovn,  they  saai  io  kn 
vhat  to  do  and  to  tettla  quickly  Into  doing  It.  Uaually,  thay  ( 
tlnue  activity  through  to  conplailon  vlthouc  dif]fieult]ft  M 
then  turn  to  bobm  nev  approved  acdvlty.  U  thay  do  need  balpi 
they  can  get  It  (toi  the  teacher  or  loM  other  aourca,  and  tbui. 
can  quickly  t»uM  their  vork.  To  u  untrained  obaervar,  the  d 
roon  aeeia  to  u(>fk  autoaatlcallyi  vlthout  luch  tucber  effort  di 
voted  to  dassroot  unagenent.  Claaarooa  reacarch  baa  eetebUil 
however,  that  auch  vell-functlonlog  claaarooM  do  not  juit  happt 
Instead,  they  reault  fioi  conelstent  teacher  efforti  to  create,' 
nalntfln,  and  (occaalonaUy)  restdri  conditions  that  foiter  ef- 
fective learning! 

Kounln  (1970)  atid  hla  colleeKues  first  ahowad  thle  conclnil 
ly  In  a  videotaped  atudy  of  tvo  types  of  claaarooii.  The  flret 

* 

type  Included  the  soaoth  functioning  claisroou  deaerlbed  In  th« 
previous  paragraph.  In  contrast,  teachers  In  the  cos)ierieon  di 
roona  were  fighting  to  keep  the  Ud  on.  Activities  suffered  fn 
poor  attention  and  frequent  disruption.  Tr"  :i;a  vera  lengtl 
atid  often  chiotic,  Hucli  of  the  tesciierb'  tu;;  i^at  apent  deellii| 
ultii  studont  Misconduct. 

Kounin  md  his  colleaguaa  began  by  snalytlng  the  vldaotapn 
ftoB  these  cUsstoou  In  detail,  concentrating  on  teacbere'  Mtl 
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«( diillni  uith  atuilint  iticonduct  ind  disruption..  Given  the  {rtat 
dlffeiencd  In  dmrooi  unigtMnt  lucceii  dliplired  by  theaa  two 
iroupa  o(  uachera,  the  reitarchari  txpccted  to  act  lirna  and  aya- 
taMtle  dlffarineea  In  Mthoda  of  daallni  with  atudenc  ilaconduct, 
To  thalr  aucprlaa,  ther  loind  no  ayattiatlc  dlfterencta  at  alll  ■ 
Good  cliaarooi  Mna|era  vara  not  notably  dlflerant  froa  poor  daaa-^ 
too*  Mnagari  when  reapoadlnj^  to  student  ilaconduct. 

Fortunittly,  tin  nseatchera  did  not  atop  at  thla  point.  In 
the  ptocias  of  discovering  that  the  two  groupa  of  taachara  did  not 
differ  nch  In  their  reiponaea  ts  disruptive  students,  they  noted 
that  the  ttachcrs  differed  In  other  uays.  In  psrtlculsr.  the  ef- 
fective d'ssarooi  ainsgers  syateutltally  did  things  to  ilnlilze 
the  frequency  uith  uhlch  students  bccaie  dlaruptlve  In  the  firat 
piece,  iSons  of  these  teacher  behavlora  are  aa  folloua. 

Hlthltnesa.  Effective  nansgera  nipped  problaii  In  the  bud 
before  they  could  eicalite  Into  dlaruptlon.  Thfy  were  able  to  do 
this  because  they  wnltored  the  daasrooi  regulsrly,  stationing 
theMelves  where  they  could  see  all  of  the  atudents  and  scan  sU 
parts  of  the  dissroo*  continuously.  Ibis  and  rdated  behavlora 
let  atudents  know  that  their  teschera  were  "with  It"  -  aware  of 
vhst  was  happening  it  lU  tlies  and  likely  to  detect  Inappropriate 
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behivlor  earl;  and  iccuratdy* 


OyerUpplngneaa.  Hffectlw  wnagara  alao  had  leimed  to  do 
norc  tiian  one  thing  at  i  tine  vten  necesiary.  (/hen  conferring  vUh 
an  individual  pupil,  for  cianple,  they  vould  continue  to  nonltor 
eventi  going  on  In  the  teat  of  the  claasrooia^  Vhen  teaching  reading 


/ 


groupB)  thay.  would  deal  vlth  atudenta  froi  outalde  the  gtoup  vho 
caae  to  iik  queatlona,  but  in  wayi  that'(|lld  not  involve  dleruptlng 
the  reading  groupi  In  general/  they  handled  routine  boueekaeplng 
taaka  and  let  Individual  QNda  vlthout  dlaruptlng  the  ongoing  ictlv- 
Itlea  of  thecleaa  aa  i  vhole. 

signal  continuity  and  ■oaentut  In  lesaona.  Hhen  teic!lln|  tU 

'  i 
■  whole  dass  or  i  anall  group,  affective  lanagera  vera  nail  prepared 

and  thw  i^ble  to  Mve  through  the  activity  at  a  brlik  pact.  Than 
were  fev  Interruptlona  due  to  failure  to  bring  or  prspiri  i  prop, 
confusion  sbout  whet  to  do  next,  the  need  to  atop  and  coiuiilt  thi 
teacher's  unuali  false  atarts,  or  backtracking  to  preasnt  Ufona^ 
tlon  thsc  should  have  been  presented  earlier.  Nloor,  flaiting  In- 
attention use  Ipiored^  Nore  aarloua  Inattention  vai  dialt  vltb 
before  It  sacalited  Into  dlaruptlon,  but  In  vaya  that  van  not  thar 
aelves  disruptive.  Ihua,  these  tuchers  vould  lOve  near  to  tha  In- 
sttentlve  students,  use  eye  contsct  where  possible,  direct  e  ques" 
tlon  or  coHunt  to  thea,  or  cue  their  attentloo  with  a  brief  coa*  . 
nenc.  They  would  not,  however,  Interrupt  the  lesson  ufloecessatily 
by  delivering  extended  repriasnds  or  othsr  ovcrieactlona  that  would 
focus  everyone's  sttentlon  on  the  inattentive  itudenta  rather  than 
the  lesson  content.  In  generd,,  these  aethoda  were  effective  be- 
cause  students  tend  to  be  attentive  (and  their  Inattention  tends  " 
to  be  fleeting)  when  they  are  presented  with  a  contlnuoua  acadeaic 
"ilgnd"  to  attend  to.  Probleaa  tend  to  eat  in  vh«i  they  have  ao  / 


clear  "algnal"  to  sttend  to  or  tssk  to  focus  on,  and  thise  probj 


vill  aultlply  In  frequency  and  escalate  In. Intensity  the  longer 


{     th«  itudinti  IT!  lift  without  luch  i  focui, 

Croup  ilertlnn  ind  accowtiblllt|-  In  Imidhb.  In  iddltlon 
\  to  conductlni  iiooth,  briikly  piced  Umni  which  ptovldtd  itudenti 
With  I  continuous  il|nil  on  which  to  focui  attention,  effective 
diiiroot  aeniiira.  ueed  priientitlon  ind  queitlonlng  techniques 
'  .  diilpwd  tokeep  the  groif  ilirt  end  eccountiible.  Ihese  included 
looking  eround  the  group  before  celling  on  eoieoni  to  recite,  keep- 
ing the  atudente  In  euspense  ai  to  vhut  would  be  called  on  next 


)  by  aelecttng  randoily,  gettiiig  eround  to  everyone  frequently,  inter- 

;/  ipereing  choral  tcsponsee  with  Individual  reeponeee,  eiklng  for 

I  volunteere  to  ralfe  their  hinde,  throwing  out  challenges  by  declar- 

'  ing  that  the  next  queation  would  be  difficult  or  tricky,  calling 

novel  or  iotsreating  aaterial.  The  idee  here  ie  to  keep  arudenti  ' 
attentive  to  preeentati^g  becauae  aoiething  new  or  exciting  could 

happen  Bt  any  tiae,  and  to  keep  then  accountable  for  learning  the 

'  / 

content  by  wking  thea  aware  chet  they  aight  be  celled,  upon  it  any 

tiae.  ,/''  ' 

/ 

Variety  and  challenRe  in  eeatwork.  Kounln  wis  one  of  the  first 

/ 

to  recogniie  that  etudents  . spend  mch  (often  a  aajority)  of  their 

daaarooa  tiae  working  lndepindently  rather  thin  under  the  direct 

/  ;  ■  ' 

auperyislon  of  the'  teecher,  end  that  the  approprlatenesa  md  inter- 

/ 

tat  value  ofihe  laalgned  work  will  influence  the  quality  of  task 
y.Ungageae^t  during  these  tiaei.  Ideal  seetwork  is  Belected  to  be 
^    at  the  right  level  of  difficulty  (easy  enough  to  allow  successful 
/oBpletion  but  difficult  or  different  enough  froa  previous  work 


to  provide  a  degree  of  challenge  to  eech  etudent),  end  wlthlo  tblii, 
to  iKludeMOUgh  veriety  to  ellnilate  atudent  interest,  ^.f.. 

Subaequent  tuearch  baa  aupported  aoat  of  Kounlo'i  racoiwnda"' 
tlona.  In  a  corrclatiooal  ituiy  at  thi  second' and  third  gridi  latiit 
(Brophy  I '  Evertton,  1976) and  in  en  expef liental  atudy  of  iar 
structlon  la  first  grade  reading  groups  (Andiraon,  CmtiOAi  4^!  . 
trophy,  1979),  indicatori  of  withltneis,  overleppirigneas,  and  aM 
ness  of  lesson  pscing  and  transit|ons  were  iseoclated  botlh  ittth''bitti 
group  aanageaent,  and  with  better,  student  learning*  Howtvar,  tbisi 
studies  did  not  eupport  loaa  of  the  group  alerting  and  tecounUblU^ 
techniquer,  espedelly  the  notion  of  being  randoi  and  uopredicUbli, 
in  calling  on  students  to  recite.  Good  end  Grouwa' (1977),  In  i  • 
study  of  fourth  grade  latheaatlca  inetructlon,  found  that  group 
alerting  vaa  positively  related  to  student  leemlng  but  aeeouaubll- 

e 

Ity  was  related  curvllineerly  (teachers  who  uaed  a  aoderttt  laoimt 
vere  aore  successful  than  thoae  who  had  too  auch  or  too  little).  . ; 
Tliese  various  findings  ere  ell  cost)atlble  with  the  interprctatioit 
that  group  elertlng  end  accountability  devicee  ere  appropriate  (or 
occasional  use  within  classrooa  Banigeaent  contexts  established 
by  the  apparently  aore  fundaaental  and  Inportant  varleblet  of  vltb- 
itness,  overlapplngness,  signal  continuity  and  aoaeatui  in  IsasonS,; 
and  variety  and  appropriate  level  of  chellenge  In  ssatwork  actlvltU 
Croup  alerting  and  accountability  devicee  do  etiaulatt  student  attn 
tlon  In  the  short  run,  but  If  they  have  to  be  used  too  often,  It  ■  ? 
Is  likely  that  the  teacher  la  falling  to  iapleaent  soae  of  ths  ml 
fundaaental  claserooa  aansgeaent  atrateglea  sufficiently.  . 
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Ricent  reitircli  on  (iichir  iffectlvtneis  In  producing  ttu- 
dent  Ittrnlni  |aina  ilio  iu|g«iti  i  ciutloniry  not*  ibout  thi  »p- 
proprlitt  l\vel  of  challenie  la  lutvork  asslgnMntt.  Thli  work 
luglifti  thit  leirnlng  procteda  M«t  efflcltntly  when  Kudtnta 
injoy  VI17  hljili  rates  ot  lucciai  In  coaplatlng  taiki  correctly 
(that  la,  vhere  the  tuka  are  eaay  for  thei  to  do).  Uhere  the 
teacher  la  preaent  to  mnltor  cegponiea  and  provide  Inedlate  (eed- 
back  (such  aa  during  recltatlona),  aucceaa  tatei  of  at  least  70- 
801  should  be  eipected  (Brophji  1  Evertaon,  197&).  Vhere  atu- 
denta  are  expected  to  work  on  their  own,  however,  aucceaa  ratee 
of  9)  -  loot  win  be  necessary  (Fisher,  et.  si,,  1980).  {thla 

j 

point  (kiervQi  eUboritlon,  htcme  to  mj  obervera,  1 95t  9uc^ 
Q)lft  rUA  6eei»  too  hl|h,  su||eBtln|  i  lick  of  chaUenie.  Bcir 
In  ilnd  that  v«  m  talking  about  Independent  aeatvork  and  hoiM- 
vork  Aialpiittnta  that  atudenta  wat  be  able  to  proireaa  through 
on  their  ovn,  and  that  these  aasignienta  deund  application  of 
hierarchically  organlted  knovledge  and  aklUa  that  wat  be  not 
perely  learned  but  uatered  to  the  point  of  over learning  If  they  ^ 
are  going  to  be  retained  and  applied  to  atlU  lore  cooplex  naterlal. 
Confufllon  about  what  to  do  or  lack  o(  even  a  alngle  Important  con- 
cept or  flklU  tflU  fruotrate  atudenta*  progreaa/and  lead  to  both 
■anagenrit  and  Inatructtonal  probleu  for  teachera.  Yet,  this  hap- 
peoa  frequently,  Observational  atudy  suggests  that,  to  tl^extent 
that  stiidents  are  given  Inapproprlite  tasks,  the  tasks  are  Mch 
flofc  likely  to  be  too  difficult  than  too  easy  (Fleher,  et.  ali,  1980; 

^  'I 

Caabrell,  VUson,  4  Cantt,  1981;  Jorgenjon,  ^1977).  Thus,  ilthough  vatle 


and  other  features  that  enhance  the  Interest  value  of  taaki  should 
be  considered,  «nd  slthough  students  ahould  not  be  burdened  vlth  buiy 
work  that  Involves  no  chsllenge  st  sU,  teachsta  ahould  Insure  that 
whatever  new  or  aore  dlfflculi!  challenges  uy  be  Involved  In  lUt- 
work  taaki  can  be  asslilUted  by  the  students  (I.e.,  the  studanU  .. 
can  coaplete  the  tasks  with  a  high  rate  of  success),  ThU  wlU 
require  dlfferentlsted  asslgnients  In  lany  clsssrooas,  at  IsuC  In 
certain  subjects,  •  - 

Getting  Of f  To  A  Good  Stsrt 
Kounln's  work  sstsbllshed  that  the  key  to  the  well  function- 
ing classrodi  is  tal^tslnlng  s  continuous  scsdeilc  focus  for  stu- 
dent attention  end  engsgeient,  and  avoiding  "downtlie"  when  stu- 
dents haw  nothing  to  do  or  ate  not  sure  shout  whit  Ihiy  iri  sap- 
posed  to  be  doing.  His  work  alao  Identified  aoae  of  the  key  l««cb- 
er  behaviors  Involved  In  uliitslnlng  the  clssstooi  ss  sn  iffldent 
learning  envlionnent  on  sn  everyday;  bssls.  lie  did  not,  however, 
desl  with  I  •  question  of  grest  prsctlcal  Isfortancs  to  tiwhstsj 
How  does  one  establish  a  vell-ianaged  classrooa  st  the  beginning 
of  the  year! 

trophy  and  Putnai  (1979)  and  Good  and  Brophy  (1978,  MBO)  luj- 
geat«d  that  the  process  begins  with  sdvanced  preparation  and  plan- 
ning done  before  the  school  year  begins.  Given  the  typea  of  itu- 
dents  ind  scsdealc  activities  anticipated,  what  Is  the  lost  sf flcUnt 
use  of  the  avalUble  space)  How  ahould  the  funlshlngi  ba  groupi 
and  the  equipment  placed?  Thought  devoted  to  these  questions,  whea 
preparing  the  classrooa  for  use  by  the.students  asy  aailalM  ths 
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degree  to  which  atudentB  get  the  Intended  benefit  froo  the  equip- 
vent  end  ectlvltlea  (Nuh,  1961). 

ConBlderj|tlon  of  traffic  pitterno  can  t&ake  for  anoother  tranal- 
tlona  liter,  and  thoughtful  equlpnent  atorage  m  ulnlolte  bottle- 
necka  and  llnea.  Conaideratton  of  atudent  convenience  In  planning 
Storage  >pice  cm  naxltnize  the  degree  to  which  atudenta  can  handle 
their  peraonal  belonglnga  and  achool  aiippllea  on  tlielr  own,  thua 
plalnlzing  their  need  to  get  inatructlona  or  help  froa  the  teacher* 
bought  'devoted  to  appropriate  procedurea  end  routlnea  for  handling 
paper  flow  and  other  dally  claaarooii  bualneaa  vlU  produce  clarity 
about  procedurea  that  ulU  help  al/iidents  to  know  exactly  what  to 
do  (and  again,  will  oaxlalu  the  degree  to  which  they  can  handle 
thinga  thenselvea  without  needing  help  or  directions  fron  the  teacher) 

.  Theae  ipeculations  baaed  on  Xounln'a  work  have  been  validated 
and  elaborated  In  great  detail  by  Evertaon,  Eaner^  Anderson,  and 

their  coUftaguea  at  the  the  Research  and  DevelopMnt  Center  for 

i'    '  ^ 

Teacher  Education  at  the  University jof  Texas  at  Austin.  In  the 
first  of  a  aeries  of  atudlea,  these  Investigators  Intensively  ob* 
served  2S  third-grade  teachers,  vlBltlng  their  classraoiiia  frequently 
during  the  flrat  few  weeks  of  achool  and  occasionally  thereafter 
(Andereon,  Evertaon, :  (  Etner,  1980;  Emer,  Evertaon,  &  Anderdon, 
1980),  Obaamra  took  detailed  notes  about  the  rtilea  and  procedurea 
that  teachers  Introduced  to  their  studenta,  their  Methods  of  doing 
ao,  and  their  nethods  of  following  up  when  it  becane  necessary  to 
enploy  the  procedures  or  enforce  the  ruleSi  In  addition,  every  15 
O  :ea  during  each  obaervitlon  they  scanned  the  daasrooii)  and 
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recorded  Information  on  the  percentage  of  students  who  were  engaged 
in  lesBons,  acadenic  tasks,  or  other  activities  approved  by  the 
teacher.  Tliese  student  engagement  data  and  other  infonatlon  froa 
the  observera'  descriptions  of  the  claasrooa  were  later  used  to 
Identify  successful  and  unsuccessful  claasrooa  Mnagarii 

nils  atudy  pade  it  clear  that  the  fleealngly  autooatic  aioooth*- 
functioning  observable  throughout  most  of  the  icbol  year  in. the 
claaaroDBfl  of  successful  aanagera  results  froa  a  great  deal  of  pre- 
paration and  organUatlon  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Succesi" 
ful  aanagers  apent  a  great  deal  of  claserooa  tltse  la  the  early  weaka 
Introducing  rules  and  procedures,  jtooi  arrangeiaenty  aaterlala  etor- 
Bg^and  other  physical  aspecta  had  been  prepared  In  advance,  On 
the  first  day  and  throughout  the  flrat  week,  special  attention  waa 
given  to  natters  of  grestest  concern  to  the  students  (such  aa  in- 
fonatlon about  the  teacher  and  their  classaates,  review  of  the 
daily  schedule,  description  of  timea  and  practices  for  liipch  and 
recess,  where  to  put  personal  aaterlala,  imii  to  ths  lavatory, 
when  and  where  to  get  a  drink).  Claaarooa  rou^nis  were  intro- 
duced gradually  as  needed,  without  overloading  students  with  too  • 
nuch  Infomtlon  at  one  tiw, 

Iiiq)leKntlng  cladBToon  rules  and  procedures  uia  nora  a  aat* 
ter  of  Instruction  thsn  "control,"  although  It  was  ltp6rtant  for 
the  teacheri  (o  foUou  through  on  their  stated  expectations.  Ef- 
fective unagers  not  only  told  their  students  uhat  thejf  expected  j  ,v  r' 

hi 

thea  to  do,  but  personally  aodeled  ths  correct  procedures  for  thea/ 
took  -^.lae  to  anBwer  questions  and  resolve  aabiguitles,  and,  where 
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necaaiiry,  illoyed  tin  for  practice  of  the  procedures  with  feed> 
beck  II  needed.  In  ihort,  key  procedures  ind  routines  were  tiught 
to  thi  students  during  aore  or  leii  foraal  lesions,  juit  as  icsdentc 
content  ii  tiught. 

In  sddltlon,  effective  laiisgers  vera  thorough  In  follovlng 
up  on  their  expectations,  Itiey  reilnded  students 'of  key  aspects 
of  procidures  shortly  before  they  were  to  carry  the»  out,  and  they 
'scheduled  additional  Instruction  and  prsctlce  «hen  procedures  ware 
not  carried  out  properly.  The  students  were  aanltorid  carefully 
ind  not  "turned  loose"  without  careful  direction.  Consequences 
ot  ipproprlsta  snd  Inappropriate  behavior  were  dearer  than  In 
other  ctassrooM,  snd  were  applied  nore  consistently.  Inappro- 
.  prlite  behavior  waa  stopped  Mrs  quickly.  In  general,  the  mk 
effective  iwnagere  showed  vre  of  three  lajor  clusters  of  behavior: 

Behaviors  that  conveyed  purpoaetulneis.  Students  were  held 
accotntable  for  conpletlng  work  on  tine  (although  the  teachers 
'  tiught  thea  to  pace  theaselvea  using  the  clock).  Regular  tines 
were  scheduled  each  dsy  to  quickly  review  Independent  work  (so 
that  difficulties  could  be  Identified  and  follow  up  ssslstwce 
could  be  offered  quickly).  The  teachera  regularly  circulated  through 
the  rooB  during  seatwork,  checking  on  each  atudent's  progresa.  Cor 
pleted  papers  were  returned  to  students  as  soon  as  possible,  with 
ij52    feedback.  In  general,  effective  aanagers  showed  concern  about  MX- 
laltlng  the  tine  available  for  instruction,  and  about  seeing  that 
their  students  learned  the  content  (and  not  Just  that  they  renalned 
'  quiet), 
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Eehavlors  that  taught  Btudenta  liotf  to  M\m  a|)proprl<telyi  Ef- 
fective lanagcrs  wen  clear  about  vhittliey  expected  mi  vbet  they 
would  not  tolerite,  In  particular,  they  focused  on  uhit  students 
ahould  hi  doing,  and  on  teichlng  thea  how  to  do  it  when  necessity. 
Tills  Included  the  "don* ts"  involved  In  keeping  ordir  m'd  nisonible, 
quiet  In  the.  classrooB,  but  It  stressed  behsvlors  that  win  aore 
prescriptive  and  leamlnt^related,  auch  u  hov  to  read  and  follow 
directiona  for  Independent  work.  Kaaponaee  to  failure  to  follow 
then  procedures  properly  streaaed  apecific  corrective  feedback  . 
rather  than  criticiia  or  threat  of  puniihient*  In  general,  thi 
atresa  was  on  teaching  (preauMably  willing)  atudenta  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it,  rather  than  on  lanipulating  (prieuiably  unwill- 
ing) atudenta  through  reward  end  puoiehient. 

Teacher  skills  in  diagnosing  students^  focus  of  attenttoni 
Effective  lanagera  were  aenaitlve  to  atudent  concenii  and  contin- 
ually vnitored  their  students  for  signs  of  confusion  or  Instten- 
tion,  niey  arrangril  d^aka  so  that  students  could  esiily  face  the 
point  in  the  rooi  whi»ce  they  Doat  often  focused  atteotion*  They 
used  variations  In  voice,  lOveMnti  and  pacing  to  refocus  stten* 
tion  during  lessons.  Pally  activitiea  were  acheduled  to  coiocidc 
with  changes  in  students*  readiness  to  sttend  vs.  needs  for  physical 
activity!  Activities  had  clear  beginnings  snd  endings,  with  sffld* 
ent  transitions  In  between^  In  genersl,  the  teachers  required  ac- 

tivo  attention  of  all  students  when  liportsnt  Inforiatlon  was  being 

*  ... 
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Even  after  these  early  weeks  of  the  school  year,  effective 
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uniiari  were  iioniliunt  In ulfltilning  diilred  routines, 
lliey  divoud  Uii  tlM  to  proctduril  Initructlon  ind  prictlct,  but 
thiy  continued  to  glva  rmlodiri  ind  raedlil  Instruction  uhen  nec- 
iisiry,  ind  thsy  rtpulnid  consistent  In  inforclng  thslr  expectitlont. 

rollow-up  work  St  the  Junior  high  school  level  (Eoner  ( 
Evirtson,  1980;  Sinford  &  Evertson,  1981)  ravelled  ilillii  di(- 
faiences  batveen  affective  and  Ineffective  disiroon  unagers,  il- 
though  the  junior  high  achool  taschari  did  not  need  to  put  as  ouch 
cnphaili  on  rules  and  proceduraSt  capeclaUy  on  tiochin'g'the ' 
itudinti  hov  to  follow  thea.  It  via  eapeclally  Important^  however, 
for  Junior  high  school  teacheri  to  conunlcate  their  eipectations 
clatrljl^feonltor  their  atudents  for  coqiliance,  and  nalntiln  atu- 
dent  leaponsiblllty  for  engaging  in  ind  coopleting  work  aisip. 
nenti  (sea  ilao  Hoacowils  1  Hayian,  197i). 

Hore  recently,  thla  raiaarch  teaa  hii  followed  up  their  ob- 
servational atudiea  with  lnterventioi\  atudlea,  in  which  teachers 
are  trained  In  effective  claasrooa  aanagenent  techniques,  using 
exirenely  detailed  nanusla  baaed  on  their  earlier  work.  These  In- 
tervention itudlea-have  teen  successful  in  inproving  teachers'^ 
cUssrooB  unsgcDent  skilla,  and  consequently,'  students'  task  en- 
gsgeicnt  rstts.  As  Intervention  studies  ire  coDpleted,  the  ttnin- 
Ing  Bsnuala  ir<  revised  ind  then  nade  available  at  cost  to  teachers 
and  teacher  educatora.  Itie  Junior  high  oanual  la  still  under  re- 
I  vlalon,  but  the  alenentiiytdniul  la  already  available  (Evertaon, 
'tner,  ClcMnta,  Sinford,  Horahaa,  i  Millians,  1961). 


Suppleaentil  Group  Hanageient  Techniques 
Till  clasarooM  organlistion  ind  unigenant  technlquii  Idintl" 
fled  by  Kounln  ind  hli  coUssguas  ind  by  Evertson,  Eamr,  yirion, 
ind  their  colleagues  coaplesMnt  one  mother  ini),  tiken  togithiri 
ippeir  to  ba  both  necssssry  Ind  aufflclant  for  aatablUhlni  tbi 
clsBsrooi  18  an  effective  learning  anvlronunt.  It  li  eliir  froi 
this  research  thai:  the  key  to  iffectlva  clissrooa  lanigeMnt  li 
pteventloni  Effective  daasrooi  oanagers  are  dlitingulihid  by  thalt 
success  in  preventing  probleu  froB  irislng  in  thi  first  pliei, 
rather  than  by  apecial  iklUi  for  dealing  with  probleu  once  they 
occur.  It  la  also  cleir  that  their  lucceai  la  not  ichlmd'throvgli 
a  feu  Isolated  techniques  or  glnilcki,  but  Initeid  li  thi  raiuU 
of  a  flysteiBAtlc  Approach  to  diBirooi  BumigeieQt  which  itirti  vlth 
advanced  preparation  and  planning  before  the  achool  year  be|tn«»  ia 
Iti^Uttnted  Initially  through  ayiteaatic  coBBunication  o(  aipecta* 
tiona  and  jastabllehnent  of  procedutei  and  routinea  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  ia  naintained  throughout  the  yeari  not  only  by  con- 
aistency  in  following  up  on  itated  expectatione,  but  by  prtieniing 
the  atudents  with  a  continuoua  e treat  of  well  choaen  and  veil  pre- 
pared acadeslc  actlvltlea  which  focua  their  attention  during  group 
haaona  and  engage  their  concentrated  «f forte  during  Independent 
vork  tliDes. 

Such  a  thorough  and  integrated  approach  to  daaarooa  uni|«-v'  . 
Dent)  if  iBpleaented  continuously  and  linked  with  ilRllirly  tborougl 
and  effictive  instruction,  will  inable  teachera  to  pravenc  loit  '' 
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prokU.«J  fro.  occutrlm  In  tt.^  I!r«t  place  and  to  \miU  tho«  that 
k  occur  «Uh  brief,  MiHl»rupilve  t«chni|u«.  THi  »pproich  if 
piarn  to  be  both  mtmq  (Iw  Intensive  Ir  oystc^.tk  effotta 
m  unllkily  to  .ucc«i)  and  lulfldent  (th,  teicher  eit-bilihc. 
th«  cU«too8  la  an  «ff«ctiv«  learnlnj  Bn»lron«nt  wMhopt  r^.-jult- 
l,j  ssrc  hmtUt  or  cd,««oM  tecLnique.  «uch  «  token  econonlee). 
Ttt,  i»D9«  itudenta  tflth   Intensive  personal  or  behavior.l  probktf 
•ills  require  IndlvlduallreJ  treu«nt  In  addition  to  (not  Initead  of) 
the  group  Mn*ge«nt  to.  Ptquei  deacrlbed  a:iove,  ind  wny  tticherj 
win  «nt  to  pwue  brooder  »tud«nt  socliUutlon  goals  beyond  ea- 
tsbtUhlng  the  cl«aroo«  M  an  tffectlve  learflln?  envlronnent  fde- 
veioping  good  group  dynMics.  prowling  Indlvlduili'  ttntal  health 
ind  pereonil  adj.ii,t»ent,  etc.).  Mdltlonil  technique,  beyond  thoae 
tireidy  deicribed  can  and  ahould  be  uaed  (or  theae  purpoaea,  although 
it  ahould  be  recogr.lied  that  they  are  iupple»ent»  to.  and  not  suhBtl- 
tutea  for,  the  get  of  b«alc  technlquea  ulready  ieacribed. 

^  Crtfup  Relatlonahlp^ 

R««nt  reararch  haa  produced  a  m  deal  of  InforMtlon  uaefu! 
to  teacheri  concerned  aboui  eatabllahlt^g  looi  Intetperaonal  relttlon- 
ihlpa  and  group  dynittUa  In  that  cla«roo»a,  Inchdlng  Infornatlon 
,bout  how  to  overcome  the  aocl»l  iarriera  that  are  often  a.aoclatd 
with  differences  In  aeic.  race,  aoci^l  elm,  cr  achievewnt  level. 
11,1a  research  wkea  it  clear  that  iKttly  bringing  antagonistic  or 
voliMitarlly  sejrcgdted  groups  together  for  frequent  contact  will 
not  by  Itaelf  proj«te  prosoclsl,  Integrated  activities  (In  (act. 

pjr-fly  even  Increase  the  level  of  group  conflict),  , 


ProaocUi  ?utcoBss  cic;  be  expected,  hrwar,  vhen  atudenti  ftoi  dif- 
ferent gi.ouiti^  ire  not  Berely  broujiht  tO[)ether  but  Involved  in  to* 
operative  «tivU:«i;  eipec  Uly  Jq!  prdeperdent  sctliitldl  tha4 
r^{jul^^  ih^  active  portldjMtlw  of  all  group  wttbers  to^lnme 
ituccc^:ifv,l tpfflplishkui;  t  the  fm^  ilflfilw  (Aronionp  et.'  th, 
1979;  Joiwon  i  3oWm%  1975;  Sherwi,  1980)  Slivln,  1980). 

An  'm^lt  111  M  Jlgifitf  «pf»ti  (Aroacon^.  «t»  .19'8)| 
In  wtilcl  |rou^?  actlvHies  m  ixtmti    f.hit  each  •wbir  of  th« 
|toi]p  pormm  at  leae^.  Oh«  key  lin  d  unique  Infarwtlofl  which 
la  eagent^Al    the  |rouf>*i^  mwh  TiUa  x^^im  thi  brighter 
and  m'c  laaertlv*  etudenu  «ha  Qlgiit  ordiycily  doilnate  group 
Interactloa    thi;  ejiciuslcfi  ot  ikeic  pcera  (Uebb,  HBO)  to  en- 
couragfj  tk  J'ltlvc  parclclpttlf/Ji  of  tmjou^t  awJ  to  vilua  every- 
one*8  ccUu  'tlon.  li  iUo  tnccur«^i*;  the  ilower  and  wri  reti- 
cent atudenti,  t<ho  »ight  otii«rvlae  contrtea  llttU  or  nothing, 
r.o  K.arlit;  'fr^c  ^itiJvtly  in  group  activUiea  and  connider  theiaelvea 
AB  Uue  ^r,jtf.p  fieihera  and  Isifcrtant  contributota» 

Thf.  teati  -  >w8  •  ToontaR^nta  (TCT)  approach  iccoipllaheB  

fllsiUr  fia«lt<  In  a  ^iffer;nt  m^i  jSlavln,  1980).  Heri,  atudenti 
are  4iv.'ded  Into  tee»a  (I»  whkii  ^enbera  vary  In  aei,  race>  achleve- 
wnt  level,  etc,)  which  coBpcte  for  prliea  awarded  for  acadeilc  ex- 
cellence.  In  addition  to  working  together  ai  a  ten  an  whitever 
ro[>per^.  lvfi  actlvltka  uy  be  Included  In  tlie  prograi,  teai  ^^^j^j^ 
contribute  to  their  teawi^  polrj^tala  throligh  their  perforaancc 
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aeatwork  and  other  lndep;Mdent  actlvltlea.  Each  teati  aeqiber 
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cuntrlbutei  roughly  tf\\Mi  to  the  teav^a  reladve  auccessp  because 
polnta  are  awarded  According  to  i  handicapping  lyatei  In  vhlch  per* 
fonance  itanJardo  ire  baied  on  each  Indlvldual^e  previoutf  levels 
of  auc:eaf4  'Wm,  lov  achievers  who  succeed  in  leetlng  tha  pftforsh- 
anca  oCsnJtrdi  ^isslgDed  to  thei  contribute  as  vuch  to  their  teai*a 
total  score    high  achievers  vlio  succeed  In  neetlng  the  perfornh 
tnce  itindftrd»  assigned  to  thea.  This  approach  has  been  shown  to 
lispravfl  th^^  quantity  sad  qusllty  of  contact  aoong  teaa  neinberB  In- 
alde  and  outtlde  of  the  classroon,  and  U  soutlnes  lesds  to 
proved  ^i^hlevenent  In  addition  to  Isproved  Interpersonal  relation- 
Bhlps  (SUvln,  r^80). 

Otbr  approaches  In  which  group  veiabers  cooperate  to  pursue 
coMn  goals  have  been  i);^iccc^Bful  In  proiotlng  }%i  group  dynaalcs 
(see  Stanford,  I^^IU  regarding  the  fonsatlon  and  developnent  of 
cUdsrooBf  groups),  and  approaches  which  sllov  individuals  to  dls^ 
play  unique  knowledge  or  sMlls  have  been  successful  in  enhancing 
the  social  status  or  peer  acceptance  of  the  Indlvidiisls  Involved. 
-^In  general,  successful  techniques  have  In  conaon  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  aerely  bring  togeth;:;;  Individuals  who  do  not  often  Interact, 
but  bring  then  together  In  ways  that  require      to  cooperate  pro- 
aoclisUy  or  allow  the»  to  see  positive  attributes  In  c.^e  another 
that  they  atght  not  have  becobie  aware  of  otherwise.    In  addition 
to  thc^e  group  baaed  approaches,  there  are  a  variety  of  social 
I     flkllla  training  approaches  that  teachers  can  use  to  coach  socially 
isoUted  or  rejected  students  In  such  skills  as  Initiating  Inter* 


like  (CartUdge  and  Kllburn,  19IB).^ 
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m  vlth  their  ^trt,  reinforcing  prosoclal  contact,  and  the 


Behavlojr  Hoditlcatloii  Tedinlguei 

TechniqueB  of  behavior  analysli  and  behavior  lodillcitioD  in 
often  recoggaended  to  teacheri  biaed  on  aoclal  learning  tkatjt  Rf 
ward  desirable  behavior  and  extlngulih  (by  Ignoring)  undealrtbla 
behavior,  or  If  neceaaary,  punlih  undealrable  behavior  (O'Uary  ( 
O'Leary,  197?;  Kriiibolti  ^  Rruabolti,  19J2).  Early  appllcatloni 
were  noatly  liiited  to^the  ahaplng  of  the  behavlor6  (auch  u  itiy- 
Ing  in  the  leat  or  reiulning  quiet)  of  Individual  itudenta  through 
Mterlal  or  aoclal  reinforcenent.  Since  then,  ayate«»  have  been 
developed  for  m  uith^  the  claaa  aa  a  vhola  (Thoiipaon,  et.  al,,  197'*; 
there  has  been  a  ahift  of  etphaala  froi  inhibiting  piaconduct  to 
rewarding  good  acedailc  perfornance  (Kaidln,  19)?)  and  froi  control- 
ling atudenta  externally  to  teaching  thea  to !  arn  to  control  thec 
aelvea  (HeichenbauB,  1977;  HcLaughlin,  1976),  and  technlquea  have 
proliferated.  Procedurea  for  Increaaing  deaired  behavior  include  ' 
pralae  and  approval,  aodeling,  token  relnforceaent  prograna,  pro- 
graimed  inatructt,;!,  leU-Bpeciflcatlon  of  cootihgenclei,  aalf-'re- " 
inforcewnt,  eatabllahnent  of  clear  tulcj  and  dlrectlona,  and  ihiploi; 
Procedurea  for  decreaaing  undeaired  behavior  Include  eitinction, 
reinforcing  Incoapatlble  behavlora,  aalf-reprlMnda,  tlie  out  froi, 
reinforcenent,  relaxation  (for  feara  and  anxiety),  tMponae  coit  .  | 
(panlahuent  by  rewvol  of  reinforcerfl) ,  ledlcation,  lelf-lnatruc- 
tlon,  and  aelf-evaluation,  The  breadth  of  this  ll«t  indlcatei  the 
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practical  uflMtdllon  of  conteBi'orufy  bel.avlor  nodlflers,  as  well 
II  th»  degree  to  which  they  hive  «8*rac«d  techniques  which  orU)  ■ 
ntied  eUcwhere  and  vhlch  h^r,  mtk  or  rothlng  to  do  with  aodil 
leimlni  theory  or  relnforcsMiit, 

Itoit  of  the  early,  relnfotwKnt-orlente;!  '?«havlor  todlflca- 
tlon  ipproachee  proved  lupractlcal  for  aoat  teachera.  fat  mtr 
fit,  the  financial  and  tine  coite  Involved  In  iBplenentlng  token 
(conoiy  lyattM  wU  theie  apptoachea  unacceptable  to  aoat  teach- 
era, although  token  econoBlea  have  been  popular  vlth  ipeclal  ed- 
ucation teacher*  wrklng  in  teaource  rooii  vhere  individualized 
learning  pcograaa  and  a  low  atudent-tescher  ratio  Mke  then  wre 

(3«(ti  'i  Alle!iT-lffl)T-ApprQ«iH!g- boaei  on  socUl  -tadieu  - 
than  MterUl  relnforceient  are  leaa  cualeraooe,  but  they  have 
probleM  of  their  own.  hx  one  thing,  a  alngle  teacher  working 
with  a  claeB  of  30  etudenta  will  not  be  able  Eo  even  keep  track 
of,  let  alone  Byateaatlcally  reinforce,  all  of  the  desirable  behav- 
lora  of  each  Indlvldual  atiMlent  (Emery  i  Kaiholln,  19?J),  Second- 
ly,  praise  and  other  form  of  social  relnforceaent  by  teachers  do 
not  have  powerful  effects  on  aoat  »<y'^"^%  U  least  after  the  first 
jrade  or  two  In  scliool.  Hitrdly,  th-  .tal.e  and  Ignl^re"  forailft 
BO  often  recomended  to  teachera  as  a  aethod  of  shaping  dealrabis 
behavior  has  inherent  drawbacks  that  Unit  Ita  effectivencaa  In 
claaarooa  altuatlDna.  Praising  the  desirable  behavior  of  clssaMtea 
la  a  leaa  efficient  athod  of  shaping  the  behavior  of  the  target 
Btudent  than  «ore  direct  instruction  or  cuing  would  be.  Further- 
Hr"re,  ignoring  undesirable  behavior  will  have  the  effect  of 


extingc  -hjM     Jnly  If  the  behavior  la  being  reinforced  by  leich* 
er  attei       A:  it  probably  true  of  only  a  siall  rinority  of 
the  undesltnbU  behaviors  that  atudenta  display,  and  even  where  It 
is  true,  Ignoring  the  problen  lay  lead  to  escalitlon  in  Intensity 
or  apresd  to  other  atudenta,  is  Kounln  (1970)  has  ahovn.  Thus, 
the  principles  of  *e«tlnction  through^lgnoring  and  of  shaping  be- 
havior through  vicsriouB  reinforcewnt  delivered  to  the  peers  of 
the  target  student  cannot  be  applied  often  In  the  ordlniry  class- 
rooB,  jnd  certsinly  cannot  be  used  is  the  baals  for  a  systeiatic 
approsch  to  claaarooi  iianageiient. 

Relnforcenent  can  be  used  efficiently  to  ahspe  behavior  when 
it  is  applied  directly  to  the  target  student  and  delivered  la  a 
consequence  of  the  perforwnce  of  deaired  behavior  (at\UaBt  to 
i!OM*degrae;  It  has  becooa  clear  that  the  rdnfotcera  under  the 
control  of  scat  teachers  are  nuaerous  but  weak,  ao  that  certtln 
behavlora  by  certain  atudenta  cannot  literally  be  controlled  by 
teacher-^dalnlstered  relnforcetent).  Although  thla  can  bring  about 
deslreii  behavior  m\  even  scsdenlc  perfonunce,  It  doe*  so  through 
processes  of  extrinsic  reinforcewnt,  vMch  »sy  reduce  ths  degree^ 
to  which  students  find  working  on  or  completing  school  tasks  to  be 
intrlnslcaliy  rewarding  (Upper  i  Greene,  1918).  The  degrei  to 
which  thla  la  likely  to  occur  dcpfndsjgn  the  degree  to  which  atu- 
denta are  led  to  believe  that  they  Sie'perfbrtlng  aolely  to  obtain 
the  extrlnalc  rewards,  and  not  because  the  perforoance  Is  inherently 
satisfying  or  Involves  the  acquisition  or  exercise  of  valuei  skills. 
Thus,  the  ButlvatU,'.;  effect  of  controlling  students'  belkvlor  47 
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^luri  1.  UildiilnM  fur  lUmlit  fnin 


'  '  through  rtlhforccvnt  will  U  ditenplned  by  the  uinlnM  that  ths 
•tudonti  an  Ui  to  ittrlbuti  to  the  relnfarcoient  procesB.  Draw* 
Ini  oi\  the  mi  of  eeveril  attribution  theorliti,  Brophy  .(198l) 
developed  the  gul(!«llnee  ebovn  in  Figure  I  (or  ualng  prsloe  in  veye 
thet  uoulrl  not  only  oliape  etudente*  behavior  but  encourage  rather 
thao  dlacourage  their  developMnt  of  leiociated  intrinsic  notlva** 
tion.  lite  eapfi  guidelinei  would  apply  to  the  uee  of  any  relnforcer, 
not  juat  pralae, 

Hodce  thet  the  prindplea  auinarlted  in  Figure  1  etresa  teach-* 
Ing  atudenta  hov  to  think  about  their  behavior  rather  than  verely 
reinforcing  it«  They  alao  atriia  the  divlopnent  of  esK^Donttor'- 
ing  and  aelf  control  o'  '^ehavlor.  Theae  are  representative  of  the 
general  changee  that  hjve  been  introduced  into  applicatlona  of  be- 
,  havior  modification  to  claasroosa.  For  exaople,  teschera  deairlng 
to  shape  aiudent  behavior  through  rainforceient  are  nov  being  ed-  ^ 
vlaad  not  nerely  to  reinforce  contingentlyi  but  to  draw  up  a  for- 
.mI  contract  with  tiia  fflodcnt  in  advance,  specifying  preciaely  the 
performnce  atandards  that  nuat  be  attained  to  earn  the  proQlsed 
rewards.  Tbla  "contingency  contracting"  approach  can  be  uaedW 
apeclfy  luproveioents  In  both  conduct  and  acadealc  performance, 
Hie  technique  fiUovs  teachers  to  Indlvldualisii  arrangements  with 
separate  atudenta,  and; It  plates  iore  enphaala  on  atudent  self- 
cpntrol,  aelf-unateH^nl,  and  aelf«lnatructlon»  and  less  on  one- 
tO'-one  relatlonshipe  between  epedfic  behavlora  and  apecific  re* 
wards,  Contracts  can  be  helpful  in  dealing  ulth  students  who  an 
O  otivated.  eaally  dlatracted,  or  realatant  to  school  work 
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IIHFrtCTIIft  riUi!! 


,  J.  ipicUUi  Ihi  Mrticidiri  of  ihi  ,cwip||,hMic      J,  U  rMm«»4  u  ||pfc,|  .peiUI«  riiclloM. 


«( pir(«rMKci  yrocuiM  or  outcoUii. 
provldii  M  UionitlM  it  ill  or      nu^iflti  • 
infomtloB  ibfiHt  thii  iuttti« 
6.  orl«iU  ituliRti  tauiri  eoi(irlii|  tliMiiiiM 
vUh  otbiN  m4  thinking  i^nt  co^i(ii|, 


(vhlch  CHI  Uclii^  iKort  crltl|[U|.tioMvit). 
t  )*  provl^i  UtoniLlDQ  to  itudMti  ibogt  ihii 
j     co<^iUaci  or  iH«  vilus  of,  tbilr  iccdipIIiIwmi. 

ortiiti  ituiiflti  (ovir4  binir  ifpriciatloa  of 

thilr  om  KuliMiJicii  boliivior  lai  tblnkUi 

ikout  problM  lolvlfii, 

I  uiif  itudiiti'  ovn  prior  icco^iUi^fiti  u  thi  >.  uiii  thi  McoipllibMitA  of  piin  ii  iU  coatiit 

MRdii  for  4iicrUlD|  priiiflK  nceoipliihiiqti  (or  4iier(blo|  ititdoti'  fimi  iccodflUlMaU. 

i.  li  |l«a  IB  riucnitloo  of  Mt«Mrtli|r  ilforc  or  S.  li  iUiq  iritheut  mi  to  (hi  iffort  HHo^i  or 

mciii  It  4if ftcuU  (for  ihii  itudinc)  tuki.  chi  niiliii  of  tki  itcoapUilmBt  (for  thJi  itiMut), 

i  mrikMiiicciiMoiffortiR4ibUltMiplFint  I.  itUlMoiittccoH  lo  ikll^tf  ^Imi  «r  to  iilfnfcl 

;     tiiit  ilillir  iiJtciiiM  em  bi  itpicUd  In  thi  fictori  lucb  n  luck  or  (luy)  MiMih 
I  futuri. 

^  10,  foitin  MaoiiHM  iurlbutlDu  (itudioti  bt«  10,  foitin  mu9»m  lurlbotloni  (liudiod  biUivi 

I  lljvi  cbit  thif  iipiil  iffort  oQ  tki  teik  biciuii  tbic  tknf  n^i  i^fort  o«  tbi  ruk  (oi  mm  ' 
j     (hiy  flitlojf  tlvi  tiik  ifld/or  viae  to  divilof  uik-  rioSMti  ^  to  pliui  thi  tiichif ^     i  eof  ill* 

•     rilivMt  ikllli),  tiQi  or  rNird< 

11.  focuiii  itudiiri'  ami  d  ol,  tkilr  om  tuk*  Ui  focuiii  itudnci'  icUittot  m  tlii  Uicbir  «a  u 

rili«Mt  bihivlor«  ixtirwl  luthorlif  lt|iiri  ubo  U  •inlpvUdii 

II  foitiri  ippriclitlon  of,  iim  diilribli  itui*  12.  Intrudii  lito  cli  0Q|ola|  proem,  dUtrictUa 
I     butlooi  ibouCi  t}ob  rilit: .  64hivlor  iftir  thi  itt^ntloi  frn  tiilf  mIiymc  bibivlor. 

'     proem  li  eoiplici4. 


~ —  4?;^ 

Proii  Btophy,  Jer«  E.,  "Teaditr  Pralst:  A  ^'unctlonul  Anilysla."  Revlev  of 
of  EJucatlonil  hmtA,  Spring  1981,  pp.  >J2.  ropyrlght  1981,  kST  / 
EdUMtlOMl  Rcseirch  Assoclition,  Vm^Df,,  1  t  f  ' 
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or  tha  teacher. 

bperlanca  with  tm  of  tha  elewnta  Involved  In  contingency 
contracting,  .«ch  aa  goal  aettlng  and  aelf-wnltorlng  of  behavior, 
lad  to  the  teflllMtion  that  theaa  elenenta  can  have  litportant  poal- 
tlvi  effecta  of  their  own,  Independent  of  ralnforceaeiit. ,  For  ex- 
aifU,  Inducing  atudentn'to  aet  goaU  (or  thenaelvea  can  lead  to 
perforwnce  Increaaei,  eapeclally  If  thoae  goals  are  apeclflc  and  ■ 
difficult  rather  than  vague  or  too  eaay  (Roiawork,  1977).  Apparent- 
ly, engaging  In  the  proceaa  of  aettlng  goaU  not  only  provldea  atu- 

denta  «lth  apeclflc  objectlvea  to  putaue,  but  leada  then  to  con-  | 

1 

centrate  their  efforta  and  wnltor  their  parforaiance.aore  cloaely. 
The  proceaa  doea  not  wotk  alwaya  or  autoMtlcally,  however. 
Sagotaky,  Patterson,  and  Lepper  (197B)  foind  that  eiipoaure  to  goal 
aettlng  procedutea  had  no  ilgnlf leant  effect  on  atudenta'  atudy  \ 
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behavior  or  icadenlc  achleveiient,  largely  because  «any  of  the  stu- 
dents did  not  follow  through  by  actually  using  the  goal  isttlng 
procedurea  they  had  been  ahown. 

That  flane  atudy  did  show  thi;  effectlveneas  of  self  aonltorlnfe 
procedurea,  however.  Studenta  taught  to  Bonltor  and  tulntaln  dally 
recorda  of  their  own  atudy  behavior  did  ahow  algnlflcant  Increaaea 
In  both  the  study  behavior  and  tasted  achievement  (Sagotaky,  PatterBon,  / 
i  Lepper,  1978).  Thla  was  but  "ne  of  wny  studlca  Illustrating 
the  effectlveneae  of  procedures  dtslgned  to  help  studenta  loonltor 
their  own  claasrooa  behavior  wore  cloaely  and  control  It  more  ef- 
fectlvely  («lynn,  Hioms,  i  Shee,  1973;  HcLaughlln,  1976}  O'taary  i 
^  Hubiy,  l979;Rosenhaui9  i  Dtabman,  19J9).  These  procedurea 
deed  on  developing  aelf  control  In  fltudeiita  have  two 


pateaclal  advantages  om  earlier  proceduraB  which  dependad  on 
GXtemal  control  by  the  teacher  (to  tha  extent  that  thiy  are  !»- 
pleaented  succeaofully)*  Flrat,  aa  noted  prevloualyi  tainlorce- 
lent  oriented  approachea  to  claaBroon  unagenent  which  depend  on 
the  teacher  ai  the  dlapeDBer  of  relnforcanent  are  l^iractlcal  in 
the  typical  dasBrooBi  where  a  aingle  teacher  tnuat  deal  with  30 
atudenta.  Even  the  aoat  aklllful  and  detendncd  teacher  cannot 
continuously  Donltor  all  of  the  students  and  reinforce  nil  of  then 
appropriately.  Wien  responsibility  for  monitoring  (and  perhaps 
reinforcing)  perforuince  ia  shifted  from  the  tescher  to  the  atU" 
denta,  this  bottleneck  la  revved.  Second,  to  the  extent  tM 
teschera  are  successful  in  using  behavior  Dodlficatlon  nethodc 
to  shape  student  bahavlori  the  effecta  depend  upon  the  presence 
and  activity  of  the  teacher  and  thus  do  not  generaliaa  to  other 
settings  nor  persist  beyond  tb(!  terti  or  school  year.  Agaioi  to  ' 
the  extent  that  studenta  can  leant  to  vonitor  and  control  their 
own  behavior  in  echool,  they  nay  alao  able  to  genen^lt^  dd 
apply  these  self  control  akllls  in  other  classtoou  or  even  In 
non-school  settings. 

Self  control  skills  are  typically  taught  to  atudenta  using 
t  variety  of  recently  developed  procedures  that  Helchenbaua  (1977) 
has  called  '^cognitive  behavior  nod  1  f lea t ion."  One  such  tc^chnlquc 


coabines  nodellng  with  vorballred  self  instructional  Hither  than 


just  tell  students  whaf  to  do,  the  »odel  (teacher)  deoonatrates 
the  process.  The  d^toonsttatlon  Inclade^  not  only  the  physical 
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kotloni  Involved,  but  verbiUzAtlon  of  the  thoughts  dnd  other  lelf* ' 
tilk  (B«lMnBtructions,  aelf-iaonltorlng,  OGlNrelnforceinent)  tliet 
vould  iccoapiny  the  phyilcil  iotlona  Involved  in  doing  tli«  taak. 
hi  tUfliple,  Kelchenbaufl  and  Cood«an  (1971)  u6ed  the  technique  vith 
cogQitiviljf  Inpulalve  atudenti  vho  aade  m)  errors  on  i  Riatchlng" 
to-eaiph  talk  because  they  would  respond  too  qt^lckly^  settling  on 
the  first  response  aUernstlve  that  looked  correct  rather. than  tsk" 
Ing  tlM  to  exanlne  all  of  the  response  altematlvas  before  sel-* 
tctlni!  the  best  one,  Earlier  studies  hsd  ihovn  that  slhply  telling 
these  stijdcntfi  to  take  their  tluei  or  even  requiring  thep  to  In^ 
hlbtt  their  response  for  s  specified  delsy  period^  did  not  inprove 
their  perfonoonce  because  the  students  did  not  use  this  tine  to  n- 
asilne  the  available  slternatives*  They  slioply  waited  until  the 
tliae  period  was  up.  However^  the  technique  of  modeling  vith  verb- 
alized self  Instnictlone  stressed  the  importance  of  carefully  ob- 
serving each  alternative.  As  the  Dodels  "thought  out  loud"  vhlle 
deiaonfltratlng  the  task^  they  mde  a  point  of  resisting  the  tenpta* 
tion  to  settle  on  an  altematlve  that  looked  correct  before  ^xan^- 
Inhg  all  of  the  rest,  realnded  theoselves  that  one  can  be  fooled 
by  bbibU  differences  in  detail  thi>f  are  not  noticed  at  first,  etc, 
This  approach  vas  succesflful  In  iisprovlng  perfomance  on  the  task, 
beceuiie  the  students  learned  to  carefully  compare  each  alternative 
vith  the  podel  before  selecting  their  response.  Rather  than  oete- 
ly  isposlng  a  delay  on  their  speed  of  response,  the  treatment  pte- 
sentej  thctc  i^ith  a  strategy  for  responding  to  the  task  succeoafuUy, 


and  presented  this  strategy  in  a  fora  that  the  students  could  easi- 
ly understand  and  apply  theioselves. 

Hodellng  coisblned  ulth  verbalized  self  Instructions  (ii  veil 
as  vsrlous  related  role  play  approaches)  can  be  helpful  with  i  great 
variety  of  student  probkaa.  Helchenbauui  (1977)  de/^crlUi  five 
stages  to  this  approachi  1)  an  aduU  trtodiftia  li ;  task  ik/hlle  apeak*- 
ing  aloud  (cognitive  modeling) |  2)  tba  child  perfonss  the  task 
undor  the  oodel's  Instruction  (overt,  external  guidance);  3)  the 
child  perforts  the  task  while  verbalizing  self  instructioni  aloud 
(overt  self  guidance);  k)  the  child  vhlspeDself  instructions  while 
doing  the  task  (faded  overt  self  guidance);  3)  the  child  petfons 
the  task  under  self  guidance  via  private  speech  (covert  self  in- 
struction). Variations  of  this  approoch  have  been  used  tiot  only 
to  teach  cognltlvely  Inpulsive  children  to  approach  taska  sore 
effectively,  but  Also  to  help  social  isolates  learn  to  initiate 
actlvltlea  with  their  peera^  to  teach  the  students  to  be  nore  cre- 
ative in:  probleoi  solving^  to  help  aggreaslve  atudenti  learn  to 
control  their  anger  and  respond  iore  effectively  to  frustration, 
and  to  help  frustrated  and  defeated  students  to  learn  to  cope  with 
failure  and  respond  to  Mistakes  with  problen  solving  efforts  rather 
than  withdrawal  or  resignation. 

Recent  applications  Include  the  "turtle'^  technique  of  Rnbln^ 
Schneider,  and  Dolnt'       I  In  which  teachers  teach  iBpulalve  ^  '  ' 
and  agcrc'tislve  students .^suoe  the  turtle"  position  when  upset* ^ 
Ihe  students  learn  to  place  their  heads  on  their  desks,  clo^$^  thalr 
eyes,  and  clench  thalr  flstSi  Thla  gives  thets  an  Iwdlate  response 
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to  iwe  In  dniser  provoliliig  ilnntloiiB,  Biid  buyn  tliw  that  enable 
then  to  delay  lnapproptl«t«  bthavlor  iind  tlilnk  about  conatructlve 
lolutlona  to  th«  problei.  Th«  "turtle"  poaltlon  Is  actually  not 
cBientlali  the  key  li  training  childtun  to  delay  lipuUlve  raopond- 
Ing  while  they  iradinliy  relax  and  think  about  conattuctive  ilter- 
nAtlves.  However,  it  ia  a  glmlek  that  tuny  younger  itudenta  find 
enjoyable,  and  uy  also  aetve  aa  a  sort  of  crutch  to  certain  child- 
ren who  might  othetviat  not  be  able  to  delay  aucceaefuUy. 

SUllarly,  the  "Think  Aloud"  progran  of  Canp  and  Daah  (1981) 
la  dealgned  to  teach  children  to  uae  their  cognitive  aklUa  to 
guide  their  aocUl  behavior  and  to  learn  to  cope  vlth  social  prob- 
lena.  It  la  eapecialty  useful  with  students  in  the  early  grades, 
espfcifllly  thooe  (irone  to  paranoid  Interpretations  of  peers'  behav- 
ior or  aggressive  acting  out  aa  a  response  to  frustration,  In. gen- 
eral, although  generalUatlon  of  skills  taught  through  cognitive 
interventions  has  nc:  yet  been  denonatrsied  convincingly  (Pressley, 
19/9),  approaches  featuring  nodellng,  verbaUied  self  instructlona, 
and  other  sspects  of  self  monitoring  snd  self  control  trslnlng  ap- 
pear to  be  very  promlalng  for  use  In  claasrooM,  both  aa  Instruc- 
tional techniques  for  students  In  general  and  as  rewdlatlon  tech- 
niques fur  students  with  eootlonal  or  behavioral  problems  (Hclaughlln, 
19?6;  O'leary  i  Dubey,  1979;  Rosenbauii  &  Drabiun,  1579), 

Individual  Counseling  snd  Tlierapy 

In  sddltlon  to  behavior  iwdlflcaion  techniques,  i  variety 
of  techniques  developed  by  counselors  and  psychotherapists  have 
in  rccoirancnded  for  m  by  teflcherB  with  scuJents  vho  huve  , 


chronic  persuniil  or  btiliiivior«l  f tobktuh  Early  on»  mi  of  thm 
approBchefl  streoucd  piyelioAniilyl   ok'  afher  '^deptli''  InutpriUtloii 
of  behavior  and  trcitPKnt  throujfl'^  fi^^ithodi  luch  lo  free  iiiodition 
or  dctlns  out:  of  l^wlm  agftlnit  aubstltuU  objecti  to  achUva 
citharsla  or  gratification^  Hany  of  thoaa  larly  theorleo  liiva 
proven  unnecaBsary  or  Incorrect  and  the  early  traitiant  ulbodi 
h0ve  proven  Ineffective  or  iinfeaalble  for  conalatent  uaa  by  wit 
teacheri, 

Hore  recently,  houeyer,  therapy-baaed  auggeatlotis  ro  tiach'^ 
era  have  shifted  concent  froi  unconacioua  KOtlvatlona  t  vert 
behaviors »  froi  long  ik^  general  treatvent  tovard  i  .  loll 
Intervention^  and  froi  viewing  dlaturbnd  atudentfl  aa  '     '  to^ 
mi  viewing  then  aa  needing  Infonutlon  or  inalght  ^hich  '4\l 
allow  then  to  understand  thenaelvea  better  and  achliv^  better  con^ 
trol  over  their  enotlona  and  behavior*  Aa  a  'teauU)  :ket  therapy- 
baaed  notions  have  becove  Dore  conpatlble  with  o.^;  another  and  with 
the  cognitive  behavior  nodlflcatlon  approaches  described  above, 
Suggeatlona  fro«  different  Bouicee  ire  wstiy  cooplewntary  rather 
than  contradictory,  and  taken  together  they  provide  the  basis  for 
systematic  approaches  to  counseling  problen  BtudentBi 

Drelkurs  (1968)  sees  disturbed  students  as  reacting  to  their 
own  feelings  of  dlacourageiaent  or  inferiority  by^  developing  defense 
nechanlfltt  designed  to  protect  self  esteen,  He  believes  that  stu- 
dents who  do  /not  work  out  satisfactory  personal  and  group  Adjust* 
nentB  at  school  ulll  display  synptons  related  to  seeking  after  one 
of  the  following  gods  (Hated  In  increasing  order  of  disturbance)! 
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atuntlon,  pouer,  ravenge,  or  dlepUy  of  Inferiority.  He  then  aug- 
g«itfl  how  teacheri  can  detervlne  !,he  purpoae  of  student  ayntptofls 
by  Analysing  th«  goala  that  fchi  atudenta  aaea  to  b<  pursuing  and 
the  effacta  that  thi  itudenta*  bahdvlor  urn  to  b«  having  on  the 
teacKe?,  and  aiao  auggeata  ways  that  teachers  can  m  thla  Inforoa^ 
tlon  to  help  atudenta  ellnlnate  thel^need  to  continue  auch  behavior. 

Horaa  (1971)  describee  the  '*llfe  apace  Intervlev/*  In  which 
teachers  work  together  with  atudenta  until  each  understands  trou* 
bletone  incidents  and  their  veanlnga  to  the  student^  and  until 
wsys  to  prevent  repetition  of  the  problei  are  Identified.  During 
theue  Intervlevo,  the  teacher  leta  the  students  get  things  off 
their  cheats  and  aakes  an  effort  to  appreciate  the  students*  per- 
ceptions snd  beliefs,  but  at  the  sane  tloe  forces  the  atudenPto 
confront  unpleasant  realities^  tries  to  help  the  students  develop 
new  or  deeper  Insights^  and,  following  eootlonal  catharsis  and 
problem  andlysls,  sefks  to  find  witually  agreed  upon  solutions. 

Good  and  Irophy  (197B,  1960)  present  sinihr  advice  about 
oalntalnlng  a  neutral  but  solution  oriented  stance  In  dealing  with 
student  conflict,  conducting  lnvestigal!lons  in  ways  that  are  like- 
ly to  obtain  the  desired  Infornation  and  avoid  escalating  the  con- 
fllct,  negotiating  agreettnts  about  proposed  solutions,  obtaining 
comltDent,  and  pronotlng  growth  through  lodellng  and  cotunun  lea  tlon 
of  positive  eitpectations* 

Gordon  (197()  discusses  the  need  to  analyze  the  degree  to  which 


O  'es  to  a  conflict-  W*  the  problen.  Tlie  problen  la  owned  by 

ERIC 


the  teacher  but  not  the  atudent  If  only  the  teacher's  n^a  are 
being  frustmed  (as  when  a  student  persistently  disrupts  claas 
by  aoclallelng  with  friends).  Conversely,  the  studenr.  m%  tha  " . 
problea  when  the  student*s  needs  are  being  fruatrate(|  (auch  as  . 
when  a  student  la  rejected  by  the  piar  groVchrough  no  fault  of 
the  teacher).  Finally,  teachera  and^atudents  abate  probleaa  io 
situations  where  each  is  frustrating  the  needs  of  the  other.  «  • 
Gordon  believes  that  strident  owned  problem  call  Jor  i  generally 
sytpathetlc  and  helpful  atinc,  ind  in  pirticitUrt  in  ittiqit  to 
understand  and  clarify  ths  atudent'i  problei  through  "activt  " 
llatenlng."  During  actlvi  Uatenlng,  the  tiictwr  not  only  Usteni 
carefully  to  the  student's  ttssage,  tries  to  undaratand  it  fron 

t 

» 

the  student's  point  of  view, and  reflecta  it  back  accurately  to  thi 
student,  but  alao  llatena  for  the  personal  feeliogi  and  raictions  * 
of  the  student  to  the  events  being  df scribed,  and  rafltcta  under- 
standing of  these  to  the  student,  aa  well.  Uhen  the  teacher  m% 
the  prohles,  it  la  necessary  for  the  teachtt^  to  coMunicata  the 
problei  to  the  atudent^using  "I*'  veisagea  which  itata  eipllcltly 
the  llnkagea  between  the  atudent's  problei  behavior,  the  problei  - 
th£t  the  behavior  cauaei  the  teacher  (how  it  fruatratea  the  teach*- 
er's  neetis),  and  the  effects  of  these  events  on  the  teacher 'a  feel*  ' 
Ings  (dl8coura|;eKnt,  frustration),  .The  idea  hart  la  to.iinlilsi  / 

IQI 

blaie  and  ventilation  of  anger,  and  to  get  the  itudent  not  only 
to  recognize  tl^e  probltR  behavior  itielf  but  to  lee  Iti  iffacti  on  - 
the  teacher. 

Cordon  believes  that  active  listening  and  "1"  leiaagea  ulU 


help  teachers  and  itudtnti  Co  achieve  ihared  rational  vlevi  of  prob- 
leu,  and  help  then  to  aiiuM  i  cooperative,  problei  lolvlng  attl- 
tude«  To  the  extent  that  confltcta  are  Involved,  he  recovendtt  a 
%o  lose*'  wthod  of.  finding  the  lolutlon  that  vUl  work  best  for 
all  concerned,  Tha  six  itfipi  in  the  proceae  arai  define  the  prob- 
leii  generate  poaalble  aolutionsi  evaluate  those  lohtioni;  decide 
which  ia  beat;  detenlne  liov  to  Ivplenfint  this  declalon;  and  aaseaa 
hov  veil  the  aolution  la  vorklng  later  (with  negotiation  of  the 
nev  ftgreeieent  H  the  aolutlon  la  not  vorklng  aitlafactorllir  to  all 
concerneii). 

(  .  Glaaaer  (1969,  1977)  hai  luggeited  applications  of  what  he 
calla  "tealily  therapy''  to  teachera,  providing  guidelines  for  both 
general  claaBroon  nanagenent  and  problei  lolvlng  with  Individual 
atudlnta.  The  title  of  hl»  book,  Schoola  Without  Failure  (Claiaer, 
1969)  Ulmtratea  hla  Interest  In  a  faclUtatlve  atwsiihere  In  the 
ichool  at  large,  and  not  Just  la  Individual  teacher-atudent  rela- 
tionahtpa.  lo  that  book  he  advocated  that  cliiiroon  neetlnga  be 
uaed  for  teachera  and  students  to  jointly  eatabllah  claearoos  rules, 
adjuat  these  rules,  develop  nev  ones  ulitin  needed,  and  deal  with 
probteos,  Tills  psrt  of  his  approach  la  not  ai  well  accep';ed  as  hla 
^2     l"'"  Bujgeatloiia,  because  naiiy  teachera  oppose  student  self  govern- 
ment  on  principle,  and  others  find  It  overly  cuibersoue  and  tlae 
conaualng.  Also,  It  can  Involve  expoaute  of  vulnerable  Individuals 
to  public  scrutiny  and  pressure,  violation  of  confidences,  and  other 
<5  jialproblcM.  '  / 

" • "  Itore  recently,  Clasaer  (1977)  has  advanced  what  he  calls  hla 


"ten  steps  to  good  discipline",  which  he  describes  as  i  conatructlvi 
and  nonpunltlve  but  no-nonsense  approach.  It  Is  predicated  on  the 
beliefs  thati  students  art  snd  will  be  helil  reaponalble  for  their  i 
In-school  behavior;  rules  are  ruaonabli  ind  fairly  adulnlstaridt 
and  teachers  Mlntaln  a  positive,  problei  solving  stsnce  In  deal-  \^ 
Ing  with  students. 

Classet's  ten-step  approsch  la  Intended  for  use  with  students 
who  havt  not  responded  to  generaDy  effective  claasrooi  isnageunt 
(thua,  like  other  .ichnlques  described  In  this  section,  It  Is  i 
suppleKat  to  the  general  principles  described  earlier  In  the  piper, 
and  not  a  starting  place  or  basis  for  jMosglng  the  class  is  i  whole), 
Each  consecutive  step  escslstes  the  seriousness  of  thi  problei, 
and  thus  slwuld  not  le  ln)leiented  lightly.  The  ten  steps  srt  as 


follows: 


1,  Select  s  student  for  concentrsted  attention  and  list  typi- 
cal reaction  to  the  student's  disruptive  behavior. 
Z.  Anslyie  the  Hat  to^see  whet  techniques  do  snd  do  not  work, 
and  resolve  not  to  repeat  the  ones  that  do  not  work. 
],  Iqirove  personsl  relationships  with  the  student  by  pro- 
viding extrs  encourageaent,  asking  thi  student  to  perfora 
special  erranda,  showing  concern,  liplylng  that  things  will 
Itiprove,  etc.  ^ 
4,  Focus  the  student's  attention  on  the  disruptive  behavloi483 
by  requiring  the  student  to  deacrlbt  whst  he  or  she  has  been 
doing.  Continue  until  the  student  describes  the  behsvlor 


accurately,  ind  then  request  that  he  or  ahe  itop  it, 

5,  Call  a  ahort  conferancei  again  have  the  etudent  describe 
the  behavior,  and  alio  atate  whether  or  not  U  la  agalnot 

I  • 

the  iruiea  or  racoRnhed  eipectatloni»  Then  aak  the  ftudent 
'  what  ha  or  ahe  ahould  be  doing  Inateadi 

6,  Repeat  atep  five,  but  t\l%  tlt^  add  that  a  plan  will  be 
needed  to  aolve  the  problei*  *  The  plan  will  be  tcre  than  a 
alaple  agreenent  to  atop  ilabeliavlng,  becauee  thli  haa  not  , 
been  honored  in  the  put.  The  negotiated  plan  niat^  Include 
the  atudentS  comltvent  to  positive  actioni  deigned  to 
elloinate  the  problen, 

7,  laolata  the  atudent  or  uae  tl«e  out  procediirea,  During 
these  periods  of  laolatlon,  the  atudent  will  be  charged  with 
deviiinR  hia  or  her  own  plan  for  enaurlng  following  of  ^he 
rulea  in  the  future.  laolitlon  will  continue  until  the  atu- 
dent  has  devleed  such  a  plan,  gotten  it  approved  by  the 
teacher,  and  siade  a  conitBent  to  follow  Itc 

B.  If  this  does  not  work,'  the  next  atep  la  in-school  auspen-^ 
alon.  Now  the  atudent  mi  deal  wlth^the  principal  or  eooe*- 
one  other  than  the  teacher,  but  this  other  person  will  Repeat 
earlier  steps  in  the  sequence  and  press  the  student  to  cone 
up  with  I  plan  that  li  acce;)t«ble.  It  li  aade  clear  that  the 
student  vlU  either  return  to  class  and  follow  reaeonable 
rulea  in  effect  there,  or  continue  to  be  isolated  outalde  of 
^laaa. 


9.  If  st,udents,  reoaln  out  of  control  or  in  lu-echuol  auapan- 
'  alon,  their  parents  are  called  to  take  tbei  hone  for  the  dayi 

and  the  process  ifi  repssted  stitUng  the  next  day. 

10,  RfiBDval  froB  school  and  refarsal  ti  anoi;her  agency  for 
students  v)u)  do  not  respond  to  the  prevloua  atepSi 

'  Ihere  is  little  aysteutlc  research  available  on  the  atrate 

glea  deacrlbed  In  this  section*  Suitvey  date  reported  by  Glsaaar 

(1977)  Indicate  tha^  .vpleientatlon  of  hla  pro* 

grai  haa  been  associated  ^;:!tii  isductlona  In  referral  to  the  off  let, 

fighting,  and  luapenslons,  but  neither  hla  progran  w  any  of  thi 

others  described  here  haa' yet  been  evaluated  ayateiatlcally  to  tbe 

degree  that  behavior  edification  approachea  have  been  evaluated* 

In  part,  thla  la  becauae  lany  of  theaa  approachea  are  new,  ao  that 

nany  teachara  have  not  yat  heard  of  thai  and  very  fev  have  re 

celved  specific  training  In  thei«  '  > 

!bla  was  ahown  clearly  in  a  atudy  by  Brophy  and  Rohrkaiper 
.  I' 
(1981),  who  observed  and  Intervleued  U  l^schers  vorkini  In  the 

Innerctty  schools  of  s  Urge  HtropolitsD  school  ayatca  end  54 

teachers  worklnt  in'aore  heterogeneoua  achoola  in  a  suller  clty« 

All  of  the  teachers  had  had  at  leaat  threi  yean  of  experience 

'{noat  had  10  or  iorc)»  Half  were  noilnated  by  their  princlpala 


as  outstanding  at  dealing  with  problai  studenta,  and  half  aa  ivj 
age  In  thla  regard. 


Few  of  these  teachers  had  had  significant  preservlce  or  In- 
service  training  in  hov  to  •anage  daaarooia  or  cope  with  problei 
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jtifti.-.;;:..  to  m  of  thw  hid  to  learn  ftoi  other  teachers  and  froi 
their  own  ex^nlenc^.  Although  wny  vere  qult«  lucceiitiil,  uny  ' 
yera  not,  and  even  aoat  of  thoie  who  were  aucceaaful  relied  on  an 
,uniyiteaitlc  "bag  of  trlcka"  epproach  developed  through  experience 
and  hid  problem  artlculatlnj  exactly  what  they  did  atwl  why  they 

t 

did  It.  Cordon' I  notion  of  problea  ownership  proved  useful  In  pre- 
dicting the  reJponJes  of  these  teachers  to  yarloM  dassrooi  prbb-" 
loM,  In  that  ttst  teachari  responded  with  sysipsth)  and  attenpts 
to  helj)  studeats  who  presented  student  owned  probtets  but  reacted 
unsyqiathetlcally  and  often  punltlvtly  to  stildents  who  presented 
teacher  owed  problena,  Few  teachers  were  aware  of  the  teri  "pwb- 
len  ownerohlp"  or  of  Cbrdon'a  suggestions  for  handllnji  claasrooa 
conflicts,  however,  end  none  used  the  problea  ownership  concept  In' 
conjunction  with  the  problei  solving  lethodi  that  Gordon  suggests. 

■ 

Teachers'  responDea  to  Interviews  about  general  strategies 
for  dealing  with  various  types  of  problei  students,  along  with  their 
apeclflc  deocrlptlona  of  how  they  would  respond  to  vignettes  deplet- 
ing prohleiM  that  such  studenis  typlcsUy  cause  In  the  clsisroon, 
did  shw  jone  comlotent  correlations  with  principals'  and  observers' 

* 

ratings  of  teacher  effectiveness  st  deallng'wlth  problee  students. 

i 

One  basic  factor  was  wlllln6n);»B  to  assuae  responsibility.  Teach- 
ers rati>d  as  effective  ude  som  attempt  to  deol  with  the  problei 
personally,  whereas  teachers  rated  Ineffective  often  dlsclalwd 
responsibility  or  coipetence  to  deal  with  the  problei  and  stteipted 
to  refer  It  to  the  principal  or  soneone  else  (counselor,  social 
rker,  etc.).  Effective  teachers  often  Involved  these  other 


professionals  iS  of  their  ittsfcpt  to  deal  with  the  ptobUi, , 
but  they  reialned  Involved  personally  and  did  not  try  to  tan  ovir 
the  entire  problei  to  others,  is  the  ineffective  teichari  did. 

j-The  second  general  difference  wis  that  the  effectlvt  teichers 
used  long  ten,  solution  oriented  approaches  to  probleis,  nhstiii 
tks  Ineffective  teachers  stressed  short  ten  desist/control  tsiponi- 
es.  Effeitive  teachers  would  cMck  to  see  If  8yiq)toMtlc  behavior 
was  being  caused  by  underlying  personal  probleis  (Includlni  hfl»e 
probleis), end  If  so,  whit  light  be  done  ibout  these  underlying 
probleis.  If  they  suspected  thit  students  were  acting  lipulslw- 
ly  or  lacked  sufficient  awarenesa  of  their  own  behivtor  and  Iti 
effects  on  others,  they  would  call  for  loclilUstlon  of  these  itu- 
denti  designed  to  provide  thei  with  needed  Infonatlon  and  Inalghti, 
If  they  were  behavlorlatlcally  oriented,  they  would  cooalder  of- 
fering Incentives,  negotiating  contracts,  or  devising  other  wiys 
to  call  attention  to  and  reinforce  desirable  behavior^  if  they 
vere  mtt  Insight  oriented,  they  would  call  for  spending  tlia  with 
problei  atudents  Individually,  atteaptlng  to  Inatwct  end  Infon 
thai,  getting  to  know  thei  better  personally,  and  fostering  Insight 
«ith  technlqucD  wch  like  Cordon's  active  listening.  If  they  \d 
Mre  of  a  self  concept/personal  idjustient  orientation,  they  would 
apeak  of  encouraging  dlecouraged  students,  building  self  eiteei  • 
by  arranging  for  and  calling  attention  to  success  eiperlenceSi  ^ 
iBprovlng  peer  relationships,  and  so  on.  All  of  these  vstloui  ap- 
proachea  leewd  to  be  lors  successful  than  rejecting,  punitive' ip- 
proaches'or  approaches  Uilted  to  controlling  troubleioie  behivlor 


In  the  Imcdlitc  situation  without  ittenptlng  to  derl  with  larger 
undwlylng  probleM.  None  of  ths  apparently  tiltctlw  ipptowhea, 
however,  aeened  dearly  luparlor  to  thi  othera  In  every  reipect, 
In  fact,  a  follow  up  itudy  (Rohrkeipar,  1981)  coaperlng  teachare 
vho  uaed  behavior  •odlfication  approachei  aucceaafully  with  teach- 
tra  who  uaed  induction  (inaight  oriented)  approachea  Bucceiifully 
auggcated  that  each  approach  haa  Ua  own  (deairable)  effecta,  ao 
that  a  coiibined  approach  would  be  hatter  than  an  eaphaela  on  one 
to  the  excluilon  of  the  other* 

Context  Differencea 
So  far,  thh  paper  haa  been  written  aa  If  princ^plea  of  ef- 
fective claaarooB  otganliation  and  wnagenent  were  Identical  for 
ill  teachera  and  aettlngi.  To  an  extent,  thla  is  true,  Advanced 
plaanlna  wd  preparation,  clarity  about  rulea,  routlnea,  and  pro- 
cedures, care  in  inatalllng  thaie  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and 

followinj  up  thereafter,  and  regular  uae  of  the  group  natiagenent 

J'  I 
technlquea  deacrlbad  by  Kounlii  (integrated  with  an  effective  In- 

atructlonal  prograa)  are  laportant  In  any  clasBrooa.  So  la'  the 
teacher!*  tfilUngneaa  to  aasuee  reaponalbility  for  exerdalng  au- 
thority and  aoclalliing  atudenta  by  comunicatlng  enpectatlona, 
providing  inatruction,  atiwlatlng  inaight',  helping  atudenta  to 
aet  and  pursue  goals,  reaolvinj  conflicts,  and  solving  ptobleas. 
A^reat  deal  of  chssrooa  baaed  research  la  available  to  guide 
teachers  in  developing  uany  of  these  skills,  and  a  cowensus 
,?r-,nlon  i9  available  to  support  noat  of  the  reB|:.  Thus,  an 


Intemlly  coMleCenti  putually  supportive  collection  of  Idiaa  and 

techhl(|uefl  U  nov  ^vaiUble  for  training  teichers  In  effectlva 

claaeroon  lanagettents 
'  <* 
Therti  atill  la  Mch  rooi  foi  Individual  differences,  houivsr. 

.For  exaiplai  although  It  la  l^)ortant  that  atadanta  bacou  char 

♦ 

about  cUaarooa  ruUa  and  axpectatlona,  tiachera  can  foUov  thalr 
ovn  priferencfls  regarding  hov  theaa  rules  are  datendned  (on  a 
contihuuB  froB  teacher  la  thejole  authority  vho  propounds  the  nlei 
CO  the  atudenta  to  a  devcratlc  ap|iroach  in  which  rulea  are  adopted 
by  Bsjorlty  vote  at  claai  aeetlngs),  Siillarly,  claasrooM  cin  ' ; ; 
b«  wniged  quits  nicely  without  rsUaoce  on  contingent  rslDforcs- 
Dent,  but  thars  Is  no  reason  that  teachara  who  enjoy  or  biilsve 
In  rewarding  thalr  students  for  good  pirforuncs  ahuuld  not  do  so 
-^although  the  principles  outlined  1b  Figure  I  should  bs  kept  in  j 
tlnd).  As  another  euapU,  it  aeeas  to  be  liportant  that  stu- 
dents have  clear  bptlons  available  to  thai  when  they  flnisb  thalr 
assigned  work,  and  (hat  they  learn  to  follow  sxpactatlona  concern- 
ing theae  options,  but  what  these  options  srs  will  be  detsnlncd 
Dostly  by  teacher  preferences  end  belief p  sbout  what  li  iaportint 
(options  Bay  all  require  staying  In  seat  or  Ray  Involve  uvlng  to , 

CI 

various  learning  or  enrlchnent  centersi  for  exasple,-  end  options, 
nay  differ  in  the  degree  to  vhich  they  are  required'  ve.  optionel 


or  aubject  utter  related  va*  recreational)* 


In  fldditioQ  to  theae  differencee  releting  to  teacher  priferencfri 
there  vill  be  differences  In  vhac  la  appropriate  for  different 


claxes  of  8tuJent».  Brophy  and  Evertson  (1978)  Identified  four 
general  etagea  of  (tudent  Intellectual  iwl  aoclal  developaent  that 
have  iBpllcatioM  for  daasrooB  Mnagenent: 

Stage  One  (kindergarten  -  grade  two  or  three) J  Hoat  children 
■re  conpliant  and  oriented  toward  conforming  to  and  pleaaing 
their  tejcheia,  but  they  need  to  he  aoclallted  Into  the  atu- 
dent  tole.  Tliey  require  a  great  deal  of  forwl  Inatructlon,  ' 
no',  only  . In  rulaa  and  cxpectatlona,  but  In  daasrooB  pro- 
tdm%  and  routineB. 

'  Stage  'ftjo  (grades  2  -  3  through  grades  5  -  6)i  Studenti 

have  learned  mi  of  what  they  need  to  bow  about  school 

V 

rulea  and  routines,  and  ml  rewln  oriented  toward  obey- 
ing'and  pleaaing  their  teachera.  Conaequently,  leaa  tloe 
needa  to  be  devoted  to  claaarooB  wnageuent  at  the  begin- 
nlng  of  the  year,  and  leaa  cuing,  renlnfllng,  and  Instruct- 
,  Ing  la  required  thereafter. 

Stage  Three  (gradea  5  -  6  through  grades  9  -10)!  Students 

enter  adoleacence  and  becone  leaa  oriented  toward  pleasing 

teschera  aad  wre  oriented  toward  pleaaing  peera,  Many  be-  • 

cone  resentful  or  at  least  questioning  of  authority,  and 

dluruptlona  due  to  attention  aeeklng,  huwrous  renarks,  and 

adolescent  horaeplay  kcone  coimon.  Claaaroon  inanageiiient 

once  again  becoMS  nore  tin*  conaunlng,  but  In  con- 

traaf  to  Stage  One,  the  task  facing  teachers  Is  not  so  nuch 

one  of  Instructing  willing  but^gnorlng  students  about  what 
J  -  .1 

LC    to  do  as  It  Is  wtlvatlng  or  controlling  students  who  know 
aaaa  ^        /  , 
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thin  Units,  sone  adaptation  to  local  expectations  or  cod»- 
ctlce  la  appropriate.    For  ax8ibple»  middle  class  teachers  ' 
ly  expect  atudeats  to  nalntalD  eye  contact  with  thea  during 
Inar^  contapto,  as  a  algn  of  both  attention  and  respect. 
»  Individuals  In  certain  alnorlty  groups  are  taught  to  avert 
yea  In  such  sltuatlona,  and  for  thea,  nalntalnlng  eye  con- 
y  even  connote  defiance.   Obviously,  It  la  luportanc  for 
I    working  with  auch  individuals  to  be  aware  of  these  cul-* 
Ifferences  so  as  to  be  able  to  interpret  their  student^! 
r  correctly  and  respond  to  It  appropriately.  Slcllarly, 
achers  need  to  be  especially  sensitive  about  avoddlng  un-  -. 
ry  conflicts  between  theaselvea  and  their  students.  For 
,  student  monitor  roles  should  be  confined  to  those  that 
t  place  students  In  conflict  with  the  peer  group,  and  sp- 
nts  to  peer  leadership  positions  will  require  the  Involve* 
at  least  the  support  of  the  existing  peer  leaders  (Roberts » 
lesBisan,  1962)*    In  general »  It  seeaa  Important  for  teach- 
any  background  and  In' any  setting  to  be.  openmlnded  and  tol- 
n  dealing  with  students  who  cone  froa  very  different  social 
ural  backgrounds. 

\ 

is  does  not  necesBsclly  aesn  catering  to  student  preferences 
natically  reinforcing  their  expecrstlons^owever.    For  ex- 
slddle  clsss  teachers  occuatoned  to  forbidding  violence  In 
ion  with  conflicts  i\nd  forbidding  language  that  they  con- 
0  be  obscene  tend  to  become  noticeably  toore  tolerant  of  these 


behaviors  If  they  are  aaslgned  to  work  with  lover  clsss  students, 
presumably  in  deference  to  locsl  aorss  (Weiss  ^'Ueiss,  1975). 
Yet,  Brookover,  et.  si.  (1979)  have  sluiwn  that  schools  which  sre 
nost  effective  with  lower  clsss  students  sre  those  that  propound 
and  enforce  standsrds  for  conduct  snd  scsdemic  performance,  and 
interviews  with  atudfitta  regulsrly  rsvssl  that  they  sre  concerned 
abSut  ssfety  and  that  they  expect  aid  deaire  their  tcachata  to 
enforce  standards  of  conduct  in  the  classrooa  (Hetz,  197B;.  Naah, 
1976).    Thu8|  pertain  behavior  should  t'^T.  ba  accepted  even  if  it 
la  coBOon  in  the^area  in  which  the  ^liool  la  located. 

As  another  exaaple,  many  atudenta  froa  low  socio econoaicr 
status  backgrounds  sre  accustomed  to  suthorltsrisn  or  even  brutal 
trestaent  at  hose»  but  this  is  not  what  they  need  froa  their  (each- 

/ 

ers.    If  snything,  these  students  hsve  s  greater  need  Cor,  and  rt* 
apond  pore  positively  to,  teacher  acceptanct  and  wsrath  (Brophy  & 
Evertson,.  1976).    Specifically *in  tha  case  of  alnority  group  stu- 
dents who  are  alienated  froa  school  Icsming  snd  discrlalnatcd 
against  by  the  majority  of  the  atudent  body,  successful  tasching 
involves  s  coabinstion  of  varath  with  determination  la  demanding 
achievement  efforts  snd  enforcing  conduct  limits  (Klsinfeld,  1975). 

In  general,  then,  the  oversU  goals  of  clsssroom  aanagemeat 
for  various  categories  of  apeclsl  students  will  bs  ths  ssme  ss  they 
are  for  more  typical  studentSg  although  tha  apecifl.c  methods  ussd4l 
to  accoopllah  theme  goals, may  differ  soaewhst*   Distrsctible  stu* 
dents  may  need  study  csrrels  or  other  quiet  plsces  to  work,  very 
slow  students  nay  need  specisl  tutoring  snd  opportunities  to  get 


(6 


«r*M«ent  .ndper.^.l  help' fro.  the  teach"!  and  iK-orwort^^^ 
„y  need  contracts  or  other  ipptoarnea  that  provide  a  record  of 
proire...  break  t.ak.  Into  auller  aegKnts,  or  provide  for  mt 
IndlYtduallted  relnfprceneflt. 

Conclusion 

A  co^tehenslve  approach  to  claaarooa  wnage^nt  otiat  Include 
.ttentlon  to  "relevant  student  chatacierlatlca  and  Individual  dit- 
(„ence.,  preparation  of  the  clamooMa  an  effective  learning 

envlronnent,  organUatlon  of  Instruction  and  support  activities 
to  Mxi»li.  Student  engage«nt  in  productive  tasks,  developaent 
of  «  vorkable  set  of  housekeeping  procedures  and  conduct  rules, 
techniques  of  group  »sn.ge«nt  during  active  Instruction,  tech- 
nique, of  Mtlvatlog'and  shaping  desired  behavior,  technique, 
of  reflolvlng  conflict  and  dealing  with  students'  personal  adjust- 
„eot  problem,  and  or/hestration  of  all  these  elettnts  Into  an 
Internally  consistent  and  effective  systea.  Clesrly.  no  slnRle 
.   mm  or  approach  treat,  all  of  these  ele«nts  comprehensively. 
However,  the  eleaents  for  a  .ystesatlc  approach  to  class- 
roo»  «an.,enent  can  be  gleaned  f:o»  various  sources  (particular^ 
ly  recent  and  resea'rch  based  sources)  that  provide  co.pleBent.ry 
.uggestlons.  The  research  of  Kounln  and  his  coUesgues  and  of 
Ncison,  fm:,  Anderson,  and  their  colleagues  hss  provided  ex- 
tre«l7  detailed  Infomatlon  on  how  teachers  can  organlri  their 
ER|Cclassroo«.  launch  the  year,  and  manage  the  dassroons  on  an 


everyday  basis.  Hiere  Is  less  research  support  for  .uggestlonl 
about  counseling  individual  students' and, resolving  conflict.,  but 
the  spproachei  of  cognitive  behavior  wdlflera,  Orelkurs,  Claiser, 
Good  and  Brophy,  Gordon,  and  Horse,  aaong  others,  iipUcltly  agree 
on  a  cown  set  of  principles.  Tl.ese  Include  resi*ct  for  itudent 
individuality  anjyfolerante  for  Individual  difference.,  wllll«gne.. 
to  try  to  understand  and  assist  studcnis  with  special  needs  or  preb- 
lena,  reliance  on  instruction  snd  per.uaslon  rsther  lh«»  pat  a.- 
..rtlon,  and  huMnl.tic  value,  generally.  However,  the,  lUo  recog- 
nize that  students  have  responsibiWtle.  .long  with  their  right., 
and  that  they  will  have  to  suffer  the  consequences  if  they  per.l.t 
In  filling  to  fulfill  those  re.ponslbilitles.  These  idea,  .ppeat 
to  >cah  nicely  with  the  evolving  role  of  the  teacher  a.  a  profe.- 
Bional  with  particular  expertise  and  .pacific  but  IWted  re.ponsi- 
bllltles  to  student,  and  their  parent.,  .id  with  certain  right,  a.  ^ 
the  instructional  leadera  and  -authority  figures  in  the  cl..srooi. 
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Brophyi  Jtrc.  Tcicher  prilsc  A  functional  analysis.  HevUw  of 
Educational  Beatitch,  19BI,  51,  5-32. 

{ 

Ihli  la  an  Integrated  revleu  and  critique  of  theory  and  re- 
aearch  pn  teacher  prala«  aa  a  Mthod  of  aoclal  relnforcesent  uac 
ful  for  Mtlvatlng  and  shaping  the  behavior  of  atudenta.  It  con- 
cludes that  praise  h«a  been  overaold  to  teachers,  becauae  It  la 
a  weak  relnforcer  for  ust  atudenta  (at  leaat  after  the  flrat  grade 
or  tw),  and  aay  even  be  counterproductive  If  used  Inappropriately. 
Host  teachera  seen  to  recognlie  thla  Intuitively,  and  In  fact  use 
pralae  for  a  variety  of  purposes  (such  aa  encouragenent)  in  addl' 
tion  to  reloforceaent  of  student  behavior.  Public  praise  actual- 
ly occurs  infrequently  In  Mst  clasarooia,  vhlch  seeois  approprl" 
Its  because  It  Is  often  Intrusive  or  eabsrrasslng  rather  than  re- 
Inforclng,  and  becauae  even  vhen  It  Is  reinforcing  It  often  Is 
delivered  In  vays  that  encourage  atudenta  to  attribute  their  be- 
havior to  extrinsic  factors  rather  than  Intrinsic  motivation. 

These  probless  with  the  use  of  praise  are  not  so  ouch  In-/ 
herent  In  pralae  itself  but  reflective  of  teachers'  needs  for 
Infcinnatlon  about  hou  to  praise  effectively,  Draulng  on  theory 
and  research  by  both  relnforcenent  theorists  snd  attribution  theor- 
lets,  the  author  presents  guidelines  for  praising  students  in  vays 
that  vlU  help  then  resllte  anil^value  their  own  sccuBplishnenti  and 
increase  their  intrinsic  Dotlvatlon  for  acsdeaic  activities. 
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Brophyi  Jere  L  6  Rohrkeipcr,  Hary  H.  Itie  Influence  of  problem 
ownership  on  teachers'  perceptions  of  and  strateglea  for  ' 
coping  with  problea  studentSi  Journal  of  Educational 
PBycholoM,  mi  73,  295-31L 

Itie  first  of  uhat  vUl  be  I  aerlea  of  reports  froa  a  large 
atudyi  thla  paper  , la  baaed  on  the  coding  of  teachera'  reaponaea 
to  vignettes  depicting  daaaroon  events  involving  problea  atudenta 
who  dlarupt  actlvltlea  or  othervlae  present  teachera  with  aoaa  kind 
of  problea  requiring  reapaa,  The  data  Indicate  tliat  teachers 
were  disposed. to  be  ayapatbetlc  and  helpful  to  itudenta  who  pre- 
sented atudent  owned  probleaa*  Ibeae  atudents  tended  to  bs  seen 
•i 

as  blaaalesB  vlctlaa  of  circuastancea  beyond  their  control,  er.^ 
yat  teachers  were  confident  of  being  abU  to  b'   then,  h  con- 
trast, teachers  were  predisposed  to  respond  with  rejection  and 
controlling  or  punitive  reactlona  to  atudents  vbo  prasanted  teacb* 
er  owned  probUas.  Theae  atudenta  were  seen  aa  able  to  control 
thenselves  if  they  desired  to  do  so,  and  thua  aa  ilabehivlng  dc- 
liberstely  or  Intentionally,  and'  teachers  vire  leaa  confident  of 
their  ability  to  change  theae  atudents  leaningfully. 

Although  the>  concept  of  probla  ownerahlp  vas  useful  la  pre- 
dicting teachers'  responses  to  the  various  vignsttea.  It  vai  clur 
that  feu|  teachera  were  faailiar  with  this  concept,  and  that  noni 
uied  it  systeaatically  in  conlunetlon  with  thi  tachnlques  of  con- 
flict  resolution  suggested  by  Cordon  (197^).  Correlatlona  of 
coding  scores  based  on  teacher  responaes  to  the  vignettes  with 
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prlncipsls'  and  observers'  ratings  of  teacher  effectiveness  at 


'        "       Brophy  i  Hohrkenper  (15B1)  p.  2  ^ 

de.U«g«Uhproblt..tud.nu  Indicted  th.t  th.  «« .ffectlv. 
u,ch.r.  took  p«r.»n.lre.pon.ibllUT  for  de.Ung«lth  problem 
t,th.rth.nme^tln|  to  refer  the.  to  the  principal  or. 00.- 
oHseUe.  Effective  cl«.roo.r.n.ger. -ere  «l.ole«me^^ 
reipond  with  punitive  or  «5rely  ehort  tir.  control/deeln  .p- 
ptoiche.  to  .tudent  problem,  and  «r.  likely  to  oee  long  ten.. 

.olutlon  oriented  .tr.tejiei  Involving  behevlord  .heplng,  at- 
test, to  Inatruct  or  Induce  Inaliht,  or  atte«pti  to  atrengthen 
idf  concept  or  Interperaonal  adjuatnent. 


iU 


H..^»ryfol»Dlill«ll,»IO,l,.'IHll. 
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This  p.percontraati  the  behavior  of. ffactlvi  and  iniffic- 
tlve  lanagera  of  third  grade  claaaroou  ii  they  Ja^unchad  thi  ichool 
year,  tht  d»ta  coie  froi  the  aau  atudy  deacrlllad  in  tha  papar 
by  Anderaon,Evert.on,  and  &»er(19B0).b«tthla  paper  focoaea  ; 

eipllcUly  on  th.  beginning  of  tha  year.  It  Indicate,  that  tbi 
aucceaafal  daaaroo.  unagera  devoted  «.ch  of  tha  flr.t  day  and 
the  flrat  fev  weeka  to  .«abll.hlng  daaaroo.  procadwea  and  rul.a, 
beginning  with  thoaa  of  «).tl«dl.telntere.ttpth.at«l.nta 

(b.thr«»..  .torage  Jnnch,  racaaa.  etc.).  Th.  flrat  f«.  acad..lc  : 
.ctlvltlea  Introduced  weri  alaple,  enjoyable,  and  llkily  to  pro- 

I 

duceaucceaaexparlwcaa/ The  teacheBumally  worked  with  tha  '\ 
whole  claaa  mi  atayed  «lth  and  peraonally  W^^^  'ha  atodant.  • 
the  entire  tl«.  putting  off  grouping  Ind  auatalned.lnd.p«nd.nt  V 
«tk  .ctlvltlea  until  baalc  procedure,  and  rouila..«r.  .at.bliab.dA 
They  «,„ltor.d  th.  atudenta  carefully,  .0  that  th.y  v.ra  pparad 

to  «>ve  quickly  -hen  ln.tructlonal  Help  or  behayloral  lnt.ry.«tlo«  = 
wa.  needed,  "^hey  told  th...t«dent.precl.el/and  in  d.t.U«h« 
they  yantad  the.  to  do,  and  then  aupervl.edthe..  vhll.  they  did 

I„  general,  they  eatabllahed  their  credibility  by  following 

through  on  their  .tat«ent.  ao  that  th.  atudant.  learned  th.t  ihay  [ ,. 

leant  what  tliey  .aid.  '  ' 

11,.  aucceasfulMnagera  . 1.0  revealed  evidence  of  advanced 

planning  and  preparation.  *Th.yl.'.d  "ranged  their  rooM  to  Mk. 
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Emer,  Evertson,  &  Andfirson  (1980)  p,  2 


the  but  o(  ulutevtr  rtiourcea  they  uere  given  to  uork  with,  often 
uklni  changes  In  intldpatlon  of  probleas  with  the  existlns  arrange- 
unt.  They  had  thought  about  their  rulea  and  expectations  ao  they 
Hiri  prepared  to  be  apedflc  about  thei  uheo  they  set  the  atudenta. 
They  had  arranged  to  handle  uat  houaekeeplng  and  paper  vork  taaka 
befort  the  atudenta  arrived  or  after  they  uent  hoaie,  ao  that  they 
could  apend  loat  of  their  clasaroon  tine  actively  aupervlalng  the 
cUaa,  In  general,  they  vere  better  prepared  and  orgBnlied,%t 
only  for  unaglng  atudent  conduct  In  the  claaarooi  but  for  Instruct- 
ing thca  In  leaaona  and  acadeilc  acrlvltlea.  In  contrast,  the 
least, effective  daasrooai  lanagers  created  problems  for  theiselvea 
practically  froa  the'DOMnt  the  atudenta  arrived,  because  they 
were  unclear  or  Inconalatent  about  stating  what  they  vinted,  or  ' 
becauae  they  failed  to  follow  through.  Along  with  the  book  by 
Xounln  (1970),  the  reporta  froa  thla  research  project  are  aaong  the 

post  laportant  In  the  literature  on  claaarooB  nanagenent. 
( 


Glasaer,  UUUaa.  Ten  stepa  to  gopd  diaclpllne,  Today's  Education, 
1977,  66,  i  (NoveBbe^[)ecaBber),  61-i3. 

This  brief  article  presents  Glasaer's  10-atep  approach  to 
deallDg'Wltb  peralatent  discipline  probleiu,  along  with  support- 
ing rationale  and  survey  data,  Ths  approach  prtacrlbaa  a  flradual- 
ly  ascslatlng  degree  of  presfjre  applied  (and  degree  of  lipUad 
aerlouinesa  of  the  problei)  by.  teacbera  (and  later,  principals 
or  other  achool  offldala)  In  an  atteapt  to  lapreaa  upon  itudaoti 
with  chronic  alsconduct  probleas  thst' their  behavior  la  unaccept- 
able and  that  they  (the  atudenta)  auat  aasuae  responsibility  for 
it  snd  aake  serious  coiaaltaent  to  change  it, 

Thla  approach  appears  appropriate  and  uaeful  for  dealing  with 
those  few  atudenta  dio  do  not  riapond  acceptably  to  raaaonabla  rulis 
of  friendly  and  helpful  ttachari.  Ttiaae  tucber  qualitlaa  are  aa- 
auaed  iaplicltly  In  the  aethod,  however.  Teachers  wljoae  rules  an 
unreaaonabla,  or  who  are  hoatlla  or  apathetic  touard'thalr  studsnts» 
will  only  abuae  the  slfidents  ;^her  thsn  help  thea  by  using  thi 
techniques  described  hare. 


Cordon,  TImmii.  T.t.T.  Teicher  Effactlvenest  Tfjlnlnj'  New  Tork! 
Divld  HcKay,  1974.  ^ 

Till*  1«  not  I  reiesrch  report  or  even  i  pre»ent«tlon  Used 
on  lyiteiMtlc  reseirch,  bMt  U  li  nevertheless  s  useful  source 
o(  idyice  to  teichers  aboat  idlvlng  probleis  and  resolving  con- 
diets  with  students,  toidon  Introduces  concepts  such  as  "prob- 
liB  ownership"  for  artijytlng  problew,  suggests  and  Illustrates"^' 


different  techniques  for  resolving  student  owed,  teacher  owned, 
or  teicher-etudent  sjiirid  problens,  and  gives  guidelines  for  de- 
vtlopliig  "no-los>>iilutlons  to  conflicts.  Hethoda  Include  active 
listening  (for  projecting  attention  and  sy»psth)i  toward  snd  In- 
ducing Insight  In  students  describing  their  probleas)  and  T  »ea- 
sigts  Jor  'comunlcatlng  teacher  owned  probleis  to  itudents  In  ways ' 
that  ate  Ukely  to  Induce  the  students  to  recognlH  thel^  own 
roles  In  causing  these  probleua  and  to  becope  willing  to  talk  seri- 
ously about  finding  solutions), 

Cordon  la  probably  overly  optiilstlc  In  believing  tliat  ill 
students  will  respond  positively  to  these  techniques,  and  thst 
enforcenent  of  denands  and  punlahnent  ahould  rarely  if  ever  be 
necessary.'  Also,  he  lay  overeatlMte  the  degree  to  which  child- 
ren In  the  first  few  grades  of  achool  can  engage  In  the  kind  of 
rational  problei  analysis  and  negotiation  of  potential  solutions 
that  he  recoraoenda.  In  general,  though,  this  book  Is  a  valuable 

1  * 

resource  for  teachers  ulw  seek  to  go  beyond  netely  controlling  stu- 
dents' unacceptable  behavior  by  solving  soae  of  the  Interpersonal 

O 

ERlC  wbleM  that  underlie  It, 


Kounln,  Jacob  S.  Discipline  and  Croup  Hanagcntnt  In  ClaSjitooM 
Hew  York:  tblt,  Rlnehart,  and  Vlnaton,  1970 


Ihls  brief  book.presenti  the  research  by  Kounln  and  hli  col- 
leagues  Indicating  that  the  key' to  aucceaaful  cl'aairooi  lanige- . 
■ent  li  preventing  dlaniptlons  frot  occurring  in  tbi  tlru  plici. 
nie  book  deacrlbei  and  lUuatratea  the  Inportanci  oft  t|«  general 
characteristics  of  wlthltnesi  and  overlspplngi  the  wifibleVnf 
SDo^thness,  wMntua,  signal  continuity,  valence,  «halle'nge  . 
arousal,  group  alerting,  and  accountability  during  Uasoni  ud 
recitations;  snd  the  varlabUi  of  vsrlety  snd  sppta^iliti  lev- 
el'  of  challenge  In  sestwork.  It  also  lUustrstea  how  udmcm- 
sarily  loud,  disruptive,  or  harsh  teacher  reactlona  to  itudanta' 
•Isbehavlor  ("desist"  atteipta)  can  lead  to  countarproductivi 
"ripple  effects,"  That  la,  teacher  overreactiona  lay  dlatnct 
or  dialurb  onlookers  who  were  not  involved  In  the  original  prob-  ■ 
lei,  tending  to  raiae  tlie  general  level  of  tanrfion  in  the  rwi 
and  Increase  rather  than  decreaaa  the  frequency  or  intanaitlf  of  * 
additional  disruptions.  In  contraat,  effective  Interventlona 
stop  inattention  or  lisbihavior  before  it 'escalates  into  wri 
severe  diaruptlon,  but  do  ao  iivwaya  that  do  not  iJacenarlly 
Interfere  with  the  lOMntui  of  ongoing  acsdeilc  activities  or 


attract  attention  to  the  dl»niptlve  behavior. 

d     ■  , 

This  is  one  of  the  lost  cosprehenslve  and  liportsnt  sources 
In  the  literature  on  daserooi  lanageient.  :  •  '  . 


Halchtnblua,  Oonild,  Ccnnl.tlv6-Beh»vlor  HoJlftcatlon!  An  InteRrated 
Apprpach..  Ne«  tortt  Plenw,  19)7, 

Ihli  book  proWdti  i  detilled  treatunt  of  the  theory  and  pro- 
GtdurM  Involved  In  cotnttlva  behavior  ndlflcatlon.  Although  It  la 
urltten  In^oaevhat  Uchnlcil  languaie  and  coveri  a  variety  of  clinical 
ippUcatloni  In  addltloo  to  claiarooi  appUcatloni,  It  la  well  worth 
aiailnatlon  by  teachera  and  teacher  educatora  Intereated  In  thle  ap- 
proach. In  addition  to  Helchenbaui'a  own  work,  auch  ai  the  Helchenbaui 
and  Coodun  (1971)  atudy  In  which  cognltlvely  lapulalve  atudenti 
vera  trained  to  exailne  all  reaponea  optlona  carefully  before  (elect- 
ing one,  the  book  dlacuaaei  appUcatlona  such  as  the  Think  Aloud 
approach  of  Cinp  and  B^ah  (19S1)  and  the  "turtle"  technique 
■of  Robin,  Schneider,  and  Dolplck  (19)6).  It  also  dlacusaes  the 
application  of  nodeltng,  verbalized  aelf  Instruction,  and  related 
approaches  to  the  developunt  of  control  over  eutlona  and  aggresr 
alve  behavior,  the  laprovenent  of  self  concept  and  confidence,  and 

s 

th«  lunageioent  of  anxiety* 


HoskouUt,  Gertrude,  ( llayun,  H.  L.  Success  itriteglea  of  Inner" 
city  teachersi  A  year  long  atudy,  Journal  of  Educational 
Eesearch,  19?6,  69,  2B1-2B9, 

nils  study  conparcd  the  cUaarooa  lanageient  approichii  md 
levels  of  success  of  ncv  junior  high  school  teachera  vith  tboii 
of  experienced  teachera  that  had  been  noilnatad  ai  the  best  teicb- 
eni  In  the  school  by  the  itudents.  Ths  dlffetsncts  found  hsri  bi- 
the  "best"  teachers  snd  the  ntv  teachera  are  sliilar  to  tbi  dif- 
ferences foiDd  by  Evartsoa,  Ewr,  and  their  coUiaguei  batvien 
successful  and  unsuccessful  unsgers.  Ihe  "best"  tsachers  bigsn 
[be  year  with  wre  tlie  spent  establishing  eipectationi  and  pro- 
cedures, and  on  getting  to  know  ths  students  personally  and  re- 
sponding to  their  flrit-diy  anxlitlas  and  laforutloo  neada.  flu  . 
"best"  teschsrS'Vere  nri  st  use  In  the  clacsrooi  snd  lort  per- 
sonal with  the  students,  joking,  sailing,  and  accepting  thilr  IdaiB 
wre  frequently,  thli  Is  oni  of  uny,  studlei  that  show  dlrictly 
or  Indirectly  that,  although  estsbllshlng  and  following  through 
on  rules  snd  procedures  li  essential  to  effective  cliasrooi  Moige- 
gent,  there  Is  no  need  for  srtlflclsl  harshness  nor  support  for 
the  "Don't  sille  until  ChrlstHS%Dtlon. 
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Jecllvei  being  used. 
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Sagotikyi  Getild,  PattBraon,  Ctiarlotli,  ( Ltppor,  Hark.  Trilnlni 
chlidrtn'i  stlf-controlt  A  flild  «K|)erlMnt  In  lelf-mnttar- 
ln|  and  |oal-itttln|  In  thi  cliiirooki  JourMl  of  EnnfiMiital 

Child  PBychology,  I9?a,  Ji,  1km, 


Hill  pi|ier  deicrlbei  i  itudy  of  the  iffecta  of  (oil  lattlni 
and  iilf  Miittorlnt  on  fifth  and  aUth  (ridt  childrcn'i  Miiiatlcil 
itudy  behavior  and  achlcvtMnt,  Studtnta  In  the  goal  iittln|  cofldU  " 
tlon  uare  laked  to  eatluta  hou  far  tliay  vould  gtt  In  thalr  mi 
book  If  they  vorked  hard  for  thi  antlra  pariod  prior  to  bailnnlni 
work  each  day,  At  thi  and  of  tha  period,  they  vert  to  vrita  dova 
tha  pa|i  and  probUi  ninber  thiy  had  reached  to  lee  If  they  had 
achieved  their  xoal,  Studenti  In  the  self  lonltorlni  condition 
were  given  a  grid  vlth  U  aipty  boxee  when  they  began  each  period » 
and  were  aiked  to  note  Froi  tlM  to  tine  whether  or  not  they  vera 
working  on  their  iith  by  putting  a  plua  algn  In  a  blank  boi.lf 
they  were  working  and  a  nlnui  ilgn  If  they  were  not. 

Coiparlaooa  of  theie  groupi  with  each  other  and  with  it  no. 
treatwnt  control  group  revealed  that  the  goal  letting  treatmnt 
had  no  ilgnlflcant  effects  but  the  self  lonltorlng  treetient  yielded 
inproved  atudy  behavior  and  perfonence  on  achleveient  teatai  Part 
of  the  reaaon  fur  the  lack  of  algnlflcant  effect  In  the  goal  iittlng 
group  wai  that  uny  of  the  atudeota  failed  to  follow  the  goal  aetting 
initructlon9»  whereai  alwat  all  of  the  ^cudinti  In  the  lelf  lonitor- 

It 

ing  group  followed  the  aelf  lonltoring  Initructlona, 

Thii  la  but  one  of  uny  itudlei  lupportlng  the  effectlvaneia 
of  self  Mnitorlng  procedures  for  l^irovlng  atudents'  cliiarooi  g|( 
conduct  and  achievenent  (see  the  reviews  by  O'Leary  and  Dubey;  1979, 


Sagotiky,  Patterson,  i  Upper  (19?B)  p.  2 ' 


7)- 


ind  by  Raienbiua  ind  Dribufl,  19J9).  Also,  illhough  the  |oil  setting 
trutMRt  Inthli  pirticulir  itudy  vu  not  effective,  other  itudlee 
bive  iupportid  the  •ffectlvinui  of  toil  letting,  eipEcially  uhen 
It  Involm  iBtibliihlni  ipedftc  ind  difficult  |Oili  Initcad  of 
the  rathir  general  goala  luggeited  In  the  present  itudy  (eee  Roaiwork, 
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Sanford,  Julie  P.  (  Evertion,  Carolyn  H,  Cliiarooi  luna^eient  in 

I  low  SES  jjnlor  hitli:  Three  cue  atudiei,  Journal  of 
,  Teacher  Education,  ISBl,  32,  34-38. 


The  firit  of  vhat  vill  be  a  iiriei  of  reporti,  thli  paper  pre- 
aenti  data  froi  the  Junior  High  Claiarooi  Orgaoiiatloa  Study  con-  - 
ducted  by  Evartion,  Eii^f,  and  tbclr  colliaguea,  It  llluatratei 
effective  cluirooi  Banageient  itritegiu  ic  the  Junior  high  lav- 

el  for  tha  (irat  day  of  ichool  lod  throughout  thi  yeir,  bjf  cod- 

/ 

traatinj  threi  teicheri.  Tiachar  A  vai  in  iffectlvi  daiarooi 
■anager  (ai  indeied  by  high  Itvala  of  atudant  attention,  angaga- 
Mnt,  and  cooperation,  aod  lou  lavili  of  inappropriate  bihavior) 
In  the  beginning  and  throughout  the  year,  and  her  itudenta  iltowd 
high  residual  achlevcMnt  gains  at  tha  and  of  the  yeir.  Is  eon- 
treat,  Tescher  B  vaa  burdened  vlth  high  rates  of  inapproprlita  bi- 
havlor  right  froi  tlie  beginning  of  the  yur,  and  thaie  piralitad 

throughout  the  year.  Finally,  Teacher  C  enjoyed  low  ratea  of  In- 

/ 

appropriate  behavior  at  the  beginning  6f  the  year  (alioit  sa  lov 

/ 

/  • 

sa  those  in'^Teacher  A'a  root),  but  thli  good  atart  vaa  not  austained. 
Dsts  froi  Teacher  C*a  dasirooi  taken  in  tha  ilddli  and  end  of  tha 
year  revealed  high  rates  of  Inipproprlata  student  Behavior.  In 
contrast  to  Teacher  A'a  rslicively  high  success  in  producing  stu- 
dent leirnlng  giini,  learning  galna  of  the  students  of  Tescheta 
B  and  C  were  average  for  the  aiiple  of  51  aeventh  and  elgjitb  grade 
classroois  studied,  ' 

Data  froi  the  flrat  day  indicated  that  Tescher  A^  aptnt  tha 
wst  tlM  and  Teacher  I  thi  Itsst  tlia  discussing  rulia  ind 
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preientatlon  and  recitation  to  an  esphasla  on  Individual  atatvotk. 
Soon  she  wis  apendlnj  wat  of  het  tiv  helping  indlvlduala  it  their 
seata,  while  other  atudenci  vilttd  Idljr  and  (Bpatlentljf  for  help. 

In  general  v  this  paper  lUuatritea  daaarooi  iatti|eg«.nt  factors 
that  are  eapecioUy  lq)ortant  at  the  junior  high  achool  level .  and 
alao  ahova  how  even  an  excellent  beginning  will  not  be  auatalnid 
without  affective  follow  through. 
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Slavln,  Robert*    Cooperative  learn tng«    Review  of  Educational 
Reaearch.  198Q..50,  315-342. 

Thia  article  reviews  theory  and  reaearch  on  foaterlng  8tu« 
dent  cooperation^  particularly  within  aaall  groupa,  in  claaarooM 
activitiea.    *It  daacrlbaa  the  aimllaritles  and  differenrca  between 

the  Jigaaw  approach,  the  Teaaa-CaBea  Touma«enta  (TGT)  approach, 

C 

and  other  well  known  approachea  developed  in  the  United  Statea  and 
in  Europe,  and  rCvieWa  the  reaearch  on  their  effecte  on  a  veriety 
of  atudent  outcosea.    Theae  approachea  have  proven  eapeclally  uae- 
ful  for  overcosing  racial  and  other  group  difference  barriera  to 
Interperaonel  contact  and  cooperation,  and  they  alao  frequently 
have  poaitive  ef facta  on  achieveaent,  aelf  concept,  attitudea  to- 
ward achool.  and  group  coheaiveneaa. 

Written  by  one  of  the  leading  developiera  and  reaearchera  in 
thia  area,  thia  la  a  coMprehenaive  and  acholarly  review.    The  aane 
issue  of  the  Review  of  Educational  Reaearch  containa  a  review  of 
eimilar  topica  by  Shlovo  Sharan,  and  both  reviews  contain  numeroua 
referencea  for  thoae  who  want  to  follow  up  by  getting  nore  inforM- 
tion  on  specific  prograna* 
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AFT  -  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DISSFMIMATIQN  PROGRAM 

Field  Log 

LOVELY  BILLUPS 


STAFF  MEMBER 

STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  -  CALIFORltIA 


SITE  OR  LOCATIOM  ccTCBER  20.  1982 


VATE  .  TIME 


PURPOSE  OF  VISITATION 

PROJECT  COLLABORATION  MEETING 
SAN  FRANCISCO  SITE 


PERSONS  CONTACTED 

Nate  L.  Gage  Brenda  Biles  Kathy  King 


FIELD  ACTIVITIES 


INTERACTIONS  -  COMMENTS  "  FOLLOW-UP 

Dr.  Gage  opened  the  meeting  by  giving  feedback  as  to  his  reactions^o  the  SFFT 
TRL  session  he  visited  at  Far  West  Lab  in  June.    He  said  that  he  was  quite  im- 
pressed.   He  said  that  Ralph  Putnam  did  have  some  questions  about  a  process  for 
project  evaluation,  in  other  words,  "Is  there  evidence  that  teacher ^practice  is 
really  changing?"    Another  question  posed:    "How  is  the  decision  made  as  to  what 
research  should  be  presented?" 

We  responded  that  our  present  method  of  gathering  data  for  evaluation  rested  with^ 
"self -report"  information  from  our  TRLs.  Our  non-threatening /non-evaluative  mode 
makes  us  fairly  sure  that  teachers*  reports  are  accurate. 

Gage  then  asked  about  the  possibility  of  observers  in  the  classrooms  t)  prove  that 
practice  has  changed.    We  said  we  don't  have  any  pre-test  info.    He  reconpended 
"peer  observation"  method  whereby  project  participant  could  be  compared  to  non- 
participants.     (Sampling  should  represent  teachers  who  are  as  "alike"  as  possible). 
Anonimity  woxxld  be  a  big  "sale"  item  to  encourage  trusts  factor*  .      Also  suggested 
use  of  video  tapes  of  teachers  who  exemplify  concepts  we  are  advocating.  (Consider 
pairing  and  use  video  tapes  to  demonstrate  the  ideal.)      Suggested  use  Ralph 
Putnam  as  consultant  to  facilitate  process.    Plan  for  opportunities  for  teachers 
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FIELD  LOG 
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to  engage  in  dialogue  after  observing  tapes.     Kathy  King  felt  that  a  strategy 
which  involved  peer  training  with  peer  observations  (in  pairs)  might  be  a  viaUle 
consideration. 

Gage  mentioned  that  there  is  a  small  amount  of  money  in  the  Stanford  in  the  Schools 
Project  that  could  be  devoted  to  this  on-going  process.    Reference  was  made  to 
the  Research  project  in  Milpatis  (Marsha  Wiel  and  Pete  Mesa  coordinators),  Lee 
Shulman  f^elt '  that  our  p];ccess  could  be  expanded  to  some  degree  to  investigate 
the  way  in  which  collaboration  between  the  union,  LEA  and  the  univeristy  could  be 


Ralph  Putnam  had  ,to  leave  early.     I  spoke  to  him  privately  and  asked  woyid  he  be 
willing  to  serve  as  a  part-time  consultant  in  helping  us  to  develop  aa^bservation 
and/or  evaluation  process/instrument,  if  we  decide  to  go  in  that  dir^tion.  He 
said  he  would  and  if  not,  he  could  recommend  someone. 

NOTE:  AFT  President,  Albert  Shanker  is  on  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Stanford  in  ^ 
the  Schools  Project. 
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AFT  -  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DISSPMTMATIQN  PROGRAM 
 F_  r  E  L  D  Log 


LOVELY  BILLUPS 


STAFF  MEMBER 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SITE  OR  LOCATION 


UATE 


TIME 


PURPOSE  OF  VISITATION 


TRL  trainhjg  session 


PERSONS  CONTACTED 


Presencers  -  Biles,  Billups 
Lee  Shulman  -  visiter 


FIELD  ACTIVITIES 


INTERACTIONS  -  COMMENTS  -  FOLLOW-UP 


Tmo  important  notes  to  be  added  to  other  documentation  of  events  in -this  session. 

1)  Joan  Regan  -  The  teachers  at  Aptos  Middle  School  ccl lab orated. on  a 
strategy  to  diminish  number  of  students  who  were  late  to  shcool  each"  day. 
Changed  homeroom  to  2nd  period  -  put  academic  class  at  Ist  period.  Student 
attendance  bettfer  because  they -don't  want  consequences  of  being  tardy  to 

'  an  academic  class. 

2)  Betty  Rothenberger  -  some  TRLs  like  herself,  are  and  have  been  exper- 
ienced presenters.,    They  just  needed  help  in  how  to  present  the  ER&D 
material. 
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AFT  -  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DISSEMINATION  PROGRAM 


FIELD 


SAN  FRANCISCO  

— Oft  LCcArm 


SUSAN  VSI7CH 


STAFF  MEMBER 


NOVEMBER  16.  1982 


4;00  PM 


I  PURPOSE  OF  VISITATION  I 

SYSTEM-WIDE  WORKSHOP  ON  EFFECTIVE  TEACHING 


PERSONS  CONTACTED 


Betty  Rothenberger  -  partner 


FIELD  ACTIVITIES 


r 


I  INTERACTIONS  -  COMMENTS  -  FOLLOW-UP 


Betty  did  not  do  a  lot  of  "presenting"  although  I  drew  upon  her  to  reinforce  con- 
cepts presented.    TRL  Rudi  Faltus  also  added  a  lot  to  this  group.    The  Information 
appeared  to  be  well-received,  but  it  was  difficult  to  draw  out  group.  Hetihe 
Kelly  was  a  major  contributor  and  stated  ehe  wished  she  had  had  the  info  sooner. 
She  had  just  finished 'a  term  with  a  group  of  high  school  students  and  realized 
she  had  not  been  successful  with  them.    She  is  a  veteran  teacher.    She  wants  to 
work  on  questioning  and  checks  for  understanding. 
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AFT  -  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DISSEMINATION  PROGRAM 


F  I  ELD 


SUSAN  VEITCH 
STAFF  miBER 


COLLABORATION 

SAN  FRANCISCO  -  STANFORD  (ER) 
SITE  Or  location 


NOVEMBER  17.  1982 


TIME 


I  PURPOSE  OF  visitation"! 

PURSUE  DISCUSSION  OF  TRL  EVALUATION  FORM  AND  INTERVIEW  QUESTIONNAIRE. 


Ralph  Putman  -  Center  for  Educational  Research 


FIELD  ACTIVITIES 


Discuss  appropriateness  of  our  questions. 
Discuss  format. 

Discuss  possibility  of  Ralph  developing  instrvunent . 


i INTERACTIONS  -  COMMENTS  -  FOLLOW-UP 

First,  let  me  say  that  Ralph  clearly  requested  that  we  devise  the  instrument. 
Evidently,  he  feels  he  does  not  have  the  time. 

He  did,  however,  think  that  the  questions  we  were  considering  would  elicit  the 
right  information.    I  asked  about  being  able  to  identify  my  thologists,  technicians, 
(mechanics)  and  professionals.    He  was  not  familiar  with  those  "categories". 

He  did  suggest  a  format  for  the  questionnaire  and  offered  to  draft  some  sample 
items  which  we  could  use  as  a  guide.  Although,  he  is  not  offering  to  write  up 
the  instrument,  it  wds  nice  to  know  that  our  questions  were  on  target, 
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AFT  -  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  ANn  DISSEMlNATinN  PROGRAM 


FIELD  Log 


LOVEY  BILLUPS 


STAFF  MEMBER 


SAN  FHANCISCO 


5ITE  OR  LOCATIOM 


NOVEMBER  18.  1982 
OATE 


TIME 


PURPOSE  OF  VISITATION 

PROJECT  ORIENTATION  SESSION  FOR  PERSPECTIVE  TRLs 


PERSONS  CONTACTED      Presenter  -  L.  Billups 

Participants  -  June  McLaughlin  -  James  Lick  Middle  School 
Beth  Marine  -  Golden  Gate  School  (Kdg.) 


FIELD  ACTIVITIES 


Introduction  to  general  sense  of  project.    Presented  BYCM  research. 


INTERACTIONS  -  COMMENTS  -  FOLLOW-UP 

We  talked  about  setting  up  an  atmosphere  that  was  conducive  to  learning,  but 
this  was. a  very  difficult  task  with  only  two  participants  who  represented  such 
widely  diverse  teaching  styles  and  teaching  areas.    McLaughlin  works  with  middlt 
school  students  and  is  highly  organized  and  grade  oriented.    Her  room  arrangeme^ 
which  she  sketched  is  well  thought  out' considering  limitation  of  room  size  and 
storage  areas.    Marine  is  a  kindergarten  teacher  with  a  more  relaxed  approach. 
Her  room  is  also  well  arranged  because  that  is  a  specific  focus  in  kindergarter 
and  Day  Care  due  to  the  program  at  those  levels. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  effect  commonalities  or  encourage  discussion  betweenj 
these  two.    It  is  the  first  time  in  project  process  that  I  felt  that  something 
couldn't  work.    I'm  sure  it  could,  but  I  didn't  find  it.    They  were  courteous/  and 
tried  to  interact,  but  it  dd<^not  fly!  / 

LHB/kls 
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AFT  -  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DISSEMINATION  PRQGRAFT 

Field  Log 


LOVELY  BILLUPS 


STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 
PALO  ALTO,  CA 


SITE  (?R  LOCATIQU 


DECEMBER  8,  1982 
PATE 


STAFF  MEMBER 


2:45  P.M, 


TIME 


PURPOSE  OF  VISITATION 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SITE  COLLABORATION  MEETING  WITH  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 


PERSONS  CONTACTED 

Nate  L-  Gage,  Lee  Shulman,  Ralph  Putnam,  Kathy  King,  Rudi  Faltis,  Betty  Rothenberg, 
Lovely  Billups 


FIELD  ACTIVITIES 


Group  Discussion  on  ways  in  which  to  continue  ERfitD  process  in  S.F,  schools  via 
collaboration  mechanism  between  Stanford  U.,  AFT  and  SFFT 


INTERACTIONS  -  COMMENTS  "  FOLLQW-UP 


Dr,  Gage  initiated  the  discussion  by  referring  i.o  the  December  3rd  letter  he  re- 
ceived from  Brenda,  re:    possible  directions  for  the  project  collaboration  process • 
He  said  that  upon  review  of  the  letter  he  was  again  impressed  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  proposition  and  because  of  this  he  was  concerned  that  adequate  staff  be 
available  to  carry  on  the  functions.    He- said  that  there  are  people  at  Stanford 
who  could  do  it  .    This  he  said  involves  money,  (We  might  note  that  this  is  the 
first  time  that  financial  considerations  were  mentioned  in  our  discussions  with 
Stanford).    Dr.  Gage  then  proceeded  to  discuss  a  plan  whereby  ik)  one  quarter 
of  a  research  grad  student's  time,  like  Ralph' Putnam,  could  be  purchased,  thereby 
freeing  the  student  to  devote  this  percentage  of  time  entirely  to  project  demands, 
mainly  research  identification  and  translation.    He  said  he  recognized  the  enormity 
of  the  task  performed  by  the  AFT  ER&D  Team  over  the  past  2  years.    The  quality 
of  that  performance  must  be  continued  as  best  as  possible.    Rough  figures  were 
proposed  which  closely  approximated  $250 ;00  per  month  or  $4,000.00  a  year. 
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Lae  Shulman  asked  about  AFT  commitment  in  terms  of  which  one  of  us  (AFT  Team)  would 
be  coming  to  San  Francisco  over  the  next  two  years  to  maintain  the  continuity. 
He  said  that  he,  too,  was  impressed  with  the  enormity  of  the  task. 

r 

Lee  proposed  an  alterative  model  for  ER&D  Collaboration  with  Stanford  which  he 
said  was  implemented  at  MSU,    Primarily,  the  plan  called  for  creating  the  equiva- 
lent of  an  AFT  Fellowship,  whereby  a  person  could  engage  in  study  for  a  second 
masters  or  even  a  Ph.D,    This  person  would  train  for  expertise  in  educational 
research  techniques  and  would  be  on-site  to  receive  and  translate  the  latest 
relevent  research.    Assuming  a  funding  source  that  would  approximate  $10,000.00 
a  year,  the  person  could  be  a  teacher  who  is  on  sabbatical.    The  university  or 
project  would  pick  up  ^  of  the  teachers  subbatical  pay  and  engage  the  teacher 
services  for  the  project  for  pne  year.    The  second  year  (which  he  sees  as  important 
because  it  should  be  a  two-year  process).    The  university  or  project  pay's  for 
h  teacher* s  salary.    The  teacher  teaching  h  day  and  devotes  2nd  half  of  day  to 
project.    He  also  mentioned  that  a  long-term  commitment  should  involve  2^  people 
in  the\process  and  an  overlapping  process  by  which  one  experienced  person  was 
always  involved  via  a  staggered  enrollment  device  (e.g.  Plan  for  2  people  for  a 
2  year  commitment  in  an  overlapping  process). 

Nate  Gage  then  suggested  that  AFT  should  be  developing  its  own  research  expert 
simileir  to  the  process  by  which  newly  graduated  economists  go  to  work  for  UAW. 
He  described,  a  degree-oriented  program  through  which  AFT  sponsored  someone, 
conceivably  from  National  Staff  to  train  in  research  on  teaching  with  courses  in 
statistics,  measurement,  ethnicgraphy ,  etc.    In  this  way  he  sees  AFT  as  having 
developed  its  own  on-site  expert  in  ed.  research* 

Each  of  the  above  ideas  overlapping  but  in  each  case,  Ralph,  Lee  and  Nate  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  possibilities  were  very  exciting  from  Stanford's  perspectiv^es . 
They  relish  the  idea  of  practictioner  input  to  Stanford  at  this  level.    They  also 
mentioned  the  "Distinguished  visiting  Practioner"  program  at  Stanford  for  project 
cooperation.    Should  investigate  this  because  practioners  may  get  in  on  courses 
without  paying  tuition.    Kathy  King  volunteered  that  the  corporate  community 
"is  quite  anxious  to  get  involved  in  good  public  endeavors.    She  has  been  able  to 
get    two  grants  totalling  $40,000  for  her  school,  Claire  Lilienthal  Alternative 
School  and  feels  that  she  may  be  successful  in  soliciting  funds  for  this  collabora- 
tive effort.    Lee  offered  help  in  putting  proposals  together  and  furthox  volun- 
terred  to  make  verbal  presentations  on  behalf  of  the  project. 

Several  possibilities  were  mentionedj,  including  the  Marin  Foundation  (Judith 
Mallory) .     It  was  porposed  that  Kathjy  and  Lee  meet  with  Judith  Mallory  to  explore 
possibilities  of  Funding  as  an  ancillary  process  in  the  Marin  program.    Lee  thought 
it  might  be  beneficial  if  AFT  -  sponlsored  programs  in  ER&D  be  opened  up  to  all 
teachers  (NEA  &  AFT)  to  encourage. 'Foundations' to  donate  funds.    We  reminded  him 
that  we  had  already  initiated  this  pjcocess  by  inviting  all  teachers  in  San 
Francisco  to  our  system-wide  Classropm  Practice  Seminars  in  October  and  November. 

i  " 

■ 

Another  possible  funding  source  that  Kathy  King  pursue  would  be  through  Gladys 
Thatcher  who  is  Chair  of  the  Board  of  T^i^i^toxs  of  Corporate  Community  Funding 
for  schools.    The  charge  to  Kathy  is  to  investigate  these  j)ossibilities  and  get 
back  to  Lee  and  Nate  after  about '^6  weeks  intd  the  new  year  to  outline  a  possible 
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path  zo  follow  in    obtaining  funds.     I  reminded  the  Stanford  Staff  that  we  could 
"buy"  some  time  because  the  experienced  TRLs  had  at  least  5  pieces  of  research 
under  their  belts  which  they  can  disseminate.     Also  ^hey  will  be  involved  in 
training  the  new  line  of  TRLs  in  1983,    AFT  should  yemai-n  on  top  of  this, 

TRLs  Rudi  Faltis  and  Betty  Rothenberg  addressed  the  issue  of  their  lr.volvemnt 
in  the  ER&D  program,    Rudi  said  that  some  ER&D  informati'^n  appeared  at  first,  to 
be  "old  hat"  but  it  incites  teachers  to  thinking  about  practice  and  talking  to 
each  other  about  "little  things  that  have  been  bothering  them"  for  which  the 
research  has  solutions.     Betty  and. Rudi  outlined  their  plan  for  4  research  sharing 
sessions  at  their  school,  mid  January  to  early  February.     They  will  present  the 
same  material  for  six  consecutive  sessions  during  the  day  so  that  the  staff  can 
come  to  the  sessions  on  their  individual  preparation  periods  and  not  lose  class 
time. 

Betty  contributed  that  even  though  some  teachers  would*^  be  interested  in  being  in- 
volved in  this  process  for  degrees  and  credit  there  are  others  like  herself  who 
would  like  to  be  involved  for  the  sheer  Joy  of  the  knowledge  acquisition.  Lee 
mentioned  a  new  program  of  his  that  would  benefit  from  having  new  teachers  interact. 
We  need  details  on  what  is  involved. 

Dr.  Gage  has  extended  an  invitation  for  TRLs  to  sit  in  on  his' course  on  Psycholog- ' 
icai  Research  on  Teaching  -  starting  January  4th,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  3:15-5:05 
Rm.  230  as  visiting  practioners.    Rudi  Faltis  has  expressed  interest.  Meeting 
adjourned  with  promise  for  all  of  us  to  get  in  touch  after  holidays. 

Kathy  King  explained  that  Juli^  Koppich  could  not  be  present  at  this  meeting  be- 
cause she  was  busy  setting  up (^a  "viewing"  of  the  AFT  vidro  television  series 
"Inside  Your  Schools"  for  the  San  Francisco  Schools  Central  administration  and 
major  community  groups.     A  ten  minute  segment  of  the  30  minute  tape  is  devoted  to 
the  ER&D  project  (specifically  a  classroom  management  segment  from  practice). 
Several  S.F.  TRLs  and  a  member  of  the  AFT  Project  Team  appear  in  the  film. 
Dr.  Gage  was  very  interested  in  fact  that  the  project  was  represented  in  the 
film  and  instructed  Ralph  Putnam  to  be  in  touch  with  Kathy  to  get  the  tape.  Gage 
wants  to  show  it  to  his  classes  at  Stanford. 

LHJB/kls 
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Field   Log  •  " 


LOVELY  BILLUPS 


STAFF  MEMBER 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SITE  OR  LOCATIOU 


DEC.  9,  1982  3:-30  P.M. 

PATE  TIME 


PURRPSE  OF  VISITATION 

FINAL  TEL  TRAINING  SESSION  UNDER  NIE  GRANT 


« 


PERSONS  CONTACTED 


Presenter.  -  Lovely  Billups 

Kathy  King,  Henry  King,  Joan  Regan,  Sandy  Berger,  Rudi  Faltus,  Betty  Rothenberger, 
Jxine  Jobin   ^  


FIELD  ACTIVITIES 

Project  evaluation  experienced  TRLs 


INTERACTIONS  -  COMMENTS  "  FOLLOW-UP 

After  a  general  introductory  session  during  which  Kathy  King  addressed  both  ex- 
perienced and  new  TRLs  about  the  intent  of  the  project,  we  broke  up  into  two 
groups •    Brenda  took  the  new  TRLs  and  I  conducted  a  project,  evaluation  sessioa. 

First,  we  engaged  in  an  oral  discussion  of  project  events  during  which  TRLs 
contributed  comments  about  their  experiences. 

Rudi  reiterated  her  point  about  "the  little  things"  in  a  teacher's  life  that  bother 
them  ^ith  which  research  info  seems  to  be  helful,  especially  classroom  management 
research.     She  also  said  that  she  finds  herself  turning  more  to  the  Direct  Instruction 
Techniques  especially  the  Instructional  Functions  for  planning  a  lesson.    She  has 
been  sharing  it  with  other  teachers  and  helped  one  teacher  in  particular  who  was 
apologizing  for  having  "gone  back"  to  large  group  instruction. k  Rudi  shared  the 
research  that  validated  this  practice. 

Joan  Regan  said  that  she  reviewed  all  of  her  research  action  plans  in  preparation 
for  her  workshop  presentation  in  November.    She  found  this  very  helpful  and 
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was  amazed  at  what  she  had  learned.     She  feels  she  grew  as  a  professional  (and 
shared  info  with  others).    She  realizes  now  thac  this  is  a.  slow  "process"  that  grows 
on  you  and  makes  you  change  practice  for  the  better. 

Henry  says  he  has  gradually  changed  practice  based  on  the  research.     Has  a  few  more 
teachers  in  the  school  and  wants  to  know  when  is  appropriate  to  begin  sharing  the 
info  with:i^bem.    Does  not  want  to  overwhelm  them.     Sandy  Berger  said  that  when 
you're  newHs  the  best  tinie  to  receive  the  help  before  it's  too  late. 

After  discussion,  the  group  worked  on  writing  responses  to  the  Project  Evaluation 
form,  herein  attached. 

LHB/kls 
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AFT  -  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DISSE.MINATION  PROGRAM 


F  I   E  L  D     L  0  G 


LOVELY  BILLUPS 
STAFF  MEMBER 


NEW  YORK  CITY  ^  \]ff  nvvjcv^ 
SUE  OR  LOCATION 


OCT.  2,  1982 

— mk  


Tmt 


PURPOSE  OF  VISITATION 

CONDUCT  ER&D  WORKSHOP  SESSION  FOR  DISTRICT-WIDE  CLASSROOM  MANAGEMENT  CONFERENCE 


PERSONS  CONTACTED 


District  Special  Education  Teachers  -  grades  pre-K  to  12 
13  participants 


FIELD  ACTIVITIES 


Presentation  of  basic  concepts  of; 


BYCM  research  (Evertson,  et  al.)  -.Teacher  Praise  Research  (Brophy) 
Group  Management  (Kounin)  research    Direct  Instijuction  (Rosenshine) 

Time  on  Task  (Stallings,  et  al.) 
Also,  sharing  of  activities  related  to  the  research. 


1  INTERACTIONS  -  COMMENTS  -  FOLLOW-UP 
; 

Initially,  we  had  some  concerns  as  to  potential  reactions  to  the  research  from  this 
specialized  group  of  teachers.    Even  though  we  have  found  that  many  of  the  research 
strategies  are  'transferable  from  elementary  to  secondary  school  situations,  we  were 
not  certain  that  the  transfers  could  be  applied  to  classes  in  special  education. 
Thirteen  participants  were  present* at  the  session,  teaching  age  levels  from  pre- 
kindergarten  to  senior  high  school.    Additionally,  these  teachers  teach  classes  of 
students  with  a  variety  of  handicaps,  including  hearing  and  visually  impaired,  to 
autistic  and  emotionally  hancxcapped. 

My  introductory  statements  to  these  teachers  suggested  that  we  would  share  research 
'on  classroom  and  group  management  strategies  as  much  for  our  information,  as  theirs. 
That  is,  we  would  be  very  interested  in  their  feedback  as  to  whether  or  not  aspects 
of  the  research  could  be  applied  to  the  conditions  of  the  special  education  classrooms, 
I  set  up  ground  rules  for  lots  of  interaction  from  participants,  so  we  could  get 
/feedback.  .  • 
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I  was  very  ably  assisted  by  Fran  Coletti,  a  special  education  teacher  who  also  serves 
as  an  instructor  in  some  of  the  Teacher  Center  courses  in  special  ed.    She  is  a 
very  capable  person,  who  was  highly  supportive  and  helpful  in  the  session  process. 
She  was  able  to  ^supply  infonnation  that  specifically  related  to  the  interests  of 
special  educatic^n  teachers;  and  she  facilitated  the  translation  of  some  of  our 
materials  for  ujse  in  those  classes. 

We  started  the  session  by  having  each  participant  do  the  activity*  "Inventory  of 
Management  Styles"  which  helped  them  to  focus  on  themselves  as  "interventionists,** 
"non-interventionists"  or  "shared-interventionists"  in  the  classroom  management 
process.    There,  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about:  how  they  "scored".    Some  were 
surprised  that  they  appeared  to  lean  in  one  direction  when  they  perceived  themselves 
as  being  totally  opposite.    We  emphasized  that  this  was  not  a  definitive  document , 
simply  one  indication  of  teacher  style.    This  group  responded  quite  well  to  the 
process . 

We  briefly  covered  the  basics  of  the  Beginning  of  the  Year  Classroom  Management 
research,  emphasizing  the  establishment  of  classroom  procedures  and  rules.  They 
said  that  procedures  are  very  important  in  special  ed  classes  often,  being  the 
difference  between  survival  or  disaster  or  injury  to  students.    We  reminded  them 
that  procedures  may  be  many,  but  rules  should  be  few  and  clear  and  well  taught  to 
students.    This  group  of  teachers  was  heavily  in  favor  of  soliciting  student  par- 
ticipajtion    in  the  development  of  class-room  rules,    ^^en  we  discussed  consequences 
for  disobeying  rules,  some  of  them  admitted  that  they  had  not  developed  a  "hierarchy" 
of  consequences  and  tended  to  use  their  final  consequence  much  too  early  in  the 
process.    We  brainstormed  the  kinds  of  consequences  that  might  be  applied  to  a 
situation  where  a  teacher  has  witnessed  one  child  striking  another.  After 
much  discijssion,  this  group  developed  a  mutually  agreed  upon  set  of  consequences  in 
a  process  from  the  instance  of  a  "first  offense"  to  a  "repeated  offender". 

Step  1  -  Review  the  class  or  school  rule  regarding  hitting. 
Remind  students  of  reasons  for  the  rule. 

Step  2  -  Talk  to  both  students  to  try  to  determine  why  incidence  took  place. 

Step  3  -  Change  seat  or  location  of  the  proven  offender. 

Step  A  -  Communicate  with  parents  by  mail  or  ^one. 

Step  5  -  Report  repeated  offender  to  principal. 

Step  6  -  Conference  with  other  school  personnel  for  input. 

Step  7  -  Have  parents  come  to  school. 

Step  8  -  Remove  child  from  class. 

Step  9  -  Suspension  from  school. 
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One  teacher  commented  that  he  used  "step  2"  quite  extensively  at  one  time,  and 
discovered*  that  he  was  spending  a  great  deal  of  time  trying  to  verbally  settle 
fights  and  the  class  was  enjoying  it.    He  stopped  because  he  found  that  elementary 
school  students  had  forgotten  about  it  in  an  hoar  or  so,  and  were  back  to  being 
friends.    Other  tieachers  responded, that  it  was  best  to  talk  it  out,  or  they'd 
take  the  dispute  to  the. „ playground  or  after-school. 

As  was  expect'ed,  Kounin's  Group  Management  behaviors  were  quite  popular  and 
elicited  considerable  dialogue,  especially  in  reference  to  Group  Focus,  B.Bcause 
of  the  smaller  class-size  for  special  ed  classes,  they  felt  that  it  was  easier 
to  employ  "With-it-ness"  skills.    Also,  they  have  always  to  be  "on  the  wacch"  with 
these  children  because  of  their  handicaps.     They  liked  the  strategies  for  Group 
Focus  "Keeping  Students  on  Their  Toes"  (attached),  especially  the  process  of 
holding  individuals  accountable  for  the  lesson  by  giving  them  props  for  use  in 
working  or  responding  while  one  student  is  reciting  or  working  at  the  board, 

Brophy's  findings  on  the  teacher  merit  of  teacher  praise  as  unrelated  efficient 
student  learning  was  quite  a  surprise  to  this  group.    Many  of  them  use  some  forms 
of  behavior  modification  and  other  systems  of  rewards.    They  were  able  to  justify 
what  they  were  doing  without  becoming  hostile  or  distrustful  of  the  research.  In 
fact,  they  agreed  that  praise  could  be  used  as  a  "positive  ally"  in  the  .class  if 
coupled  with  specificity,  contingency  and  predibility. 

When  we  discussed  Direct  Instruction  under  the  Teaching  Effectiveness  research,  this 
group  contributed  the, following  as  special  to  its  application  in  the  areas  of 
special  ed, 

a)  They  never  perceive  direct  instruction  as  "whole  class"  instruction.  Most 
of  them  are  involved  in  a  tutorial  process  of  individualized  instruction, 

b)  By  nature  of  their  student  composition,  special  education  teachers  must  do 
a  great  deal  of  direct  teaching, 

TIME-ON-TASK 

Special  education  classes  "Allocated  Time"  is  completely  under  the  mandate  of  the 
state.    Because  most  instruction  is  individualized,  they' feel  they  may  be  doing  a 
fairly  good  job  in  the  area  of  appropriate  use  of  "academic  learning  time"  although 
they  did  feel^that  they  may  be  over-drilling  on  some  skills  and  thus  wasting 
learning  time.    This  idea  was  further  developed  when  we  discussed  the  area  of 
teacher  questioning.    Some  teachers  said  that  it  was  difficult  to  ask  Hig^  order 
questions  of  handicapped  s tudents^ecaiuse- of  their  1  Others  argued 

that  even  if  they  had  limitatiottsT^language^ight,  etc,  they  could  "feel". 
Therefore,  they  could  "respond  to  "why"  and  '^how"  questions.     It  was  agreed  that 
wherein  it  is  'gOMod  to  establish  the  informational  level  or  base  with  these  students- 
who-what-why-when,  teachers  should  try  to  .pose  more  questions  to  handicapped 
students  which  developed  more  critical  thinking  skills. 

These  special  education  teachers  responded  to^  Stallings  suggestion  of  time  well 
spent  in  during  an  ideal  class  period.     They /said  that  in  a  special  ed  class,  ap- 
proximatley  10%  of  the  time  is  sper^t  on  organizational  sJciUs,  15%  on  individual 
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assignmenc  or  seazwork  skills  and  75%  of  the  time  on  interactive  teaching.  One 
High  School  teacher  quipped  "Seatwork  leads  to  violence/* 

This  was  a  very  informative  session  which  was  very  well  received  by  the  participants 
and  which  gave  us  quite  a  few  insights  about  the  applicability  of  the  research  in 
special  ed  classroom  situations.    Many  of  these  teachers  have  asked  for  copies  of 
, the  Organizaing  and  Managing  the  Elementary  (and  J.H.S.  manuals),  from  the  University 
of  Texas.    We  will  follow  through  on  this. 

i    ■  ■ 
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TRLs'  Suggested  strategies  for  group  focus 

("Keeping  Students  On  Their  Toes*') 


•  Maintain  eye  contact  with  students. 

•  Appeal  to  individual  learning  styles. 

•  Vary  turn-takinff  approaches. 

•  Use  props  for  non-reciting  students  in 
the  group. 

•  Use  ddbfl^ergent  as  well  as  convergent 
questioning  modes. 

•  Have  students  act  as  reviewers  of  lesson. 

^   Teacher  models  as  an  interesting  presenter 
and  discussant* 

•  Make  sure  instructions  and  presentations 
are  clear  to  all  students. 

•  Teach  students  how  to  constructively 
critique  each  other's  work.  - 

•  Vary  lesson  presentation  approaches  — 

to  appeal  to  individual  learning  styles 
to ^challenge  students 

to  maintain  student  interest  y 

to  utilize  strategy  of  "suspense"  about 
what  comes  next 

•  Allow  students  to  call  on  each  other  according 
to  prearranged  and  agreed  upon  system.^ 

I 
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SUSAN  VEITCH 


STAFF  smSER 

UFT  -  TC  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SITE  OR  LOCATION 

'       OCT,  2,  1982  9;Otf-3;00 
DATE  tTmE 


IPURPOSE  OF  VISITATION 


Work  with  TRLs  in  offering  city-wide  workshop  on  classroom  management  and teaching 
effectiveness  '     .  ^  » 


PERSONS  CONT/SCTED 


Organized  by  Mynia  Cooper,  Clare  Cohen,  Elliot  Weitz,  Aminda  Wrenn 


FIELD  ACTIVITIES 


See  attached  materials  and  agenda,  and  UIT  Bulletin. 


\ 


I  INTERACTIONS  -  COMMENTS  -  FOLLOW-UP 


^    GENERAL'  COMMENTS : 


In  the  general  session  Myma,  Marilyn  Rauth^  and  Fred  McDonald  all  helped  to  set  the 
stage  for  the  breakout  sessions.     (Teachers  were  divided  by  level",  specialty  ie. 
elementary,  jr.  high,  sr.  high,  special  ed, sfirst"year .)    Myma  spoke  of  the  Center 
operation;  Marilyn  gave  a  pep  talk  on  how  r^earch  can  give  power  to  the  teacher; 
Fred,  praised  the  project  and  pointed  out  specific  findings  in  the  BTES. 

Participants  were  charged  $5^.00  and  provided  with  a  hot  buffet  luncheon  (rewards) . 
Prior  to  Saturday  150  had  signed  tip,  but  many  came  and  had  to  be  turned  away  because 
of  3p«t:6-"nmitations .    A  second  session  was  offered  Monday  afternoon  for  turn  aways 
axlcfthose  who  honored  the  Saturday  sabbath.     In  a  follow  up  phone  conversation  with 
Myma,  she  reported  that  ^the  Monday  session  was  well  attended*  and  as  a  result  of  the 
workshop,  that  group  would  like  to  mfeet  on  a  regular  basis.    This  is  significant 
since  the  group  is  made  up  of  teachers  from  all  over  the  5  boroughs.    We  suspect 
that  some  of  Saturday *s  group  would  also  favor  this  idea.    The  center  has  already 
received  calls  for  follow  up  in  schools. 
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My  session:    High  school  conducted  with  Roni  Ivattman  and  Janet  Slavin,  teacher 
specialists  at  the  high  school  level.     I  had  previously  met  with  Roni  and  Janet 
(see  log  dated  Sept.  30th)  to  work  out  agenda. 

First  a  comment  about  the  group.    All  major  content  areas  were  represented  except 
foreign  language  (about  17  teachers  in  all  plus  one  education  professor  from 
City  College  [Lehman]).    Math,  English/speech,  bilingual,  social  studies,  science, 
vocational.    We  also  had  an  elementary  teacher  who  has  a  high  school  age  son.  She 
was  looking  for  a  kind  of  more  personal  assistance  and  remarked  afterwards  that 
she  found  the  information  helpful. 

We  covered  rules,  procedures  and  routines;  Kounin;  Praise;  and  the  direct  instruc- 
tion model  offering  caveats  about  its  limits  with  older  students  and  more  abstract, 
complex  subject  matter.    We  focused  on  the  practice  and  feedback  elements. 

Teacher  reponses:    One  teacher  made  the  comment  that  teaching  rules  and  procedures 
was  not  something  she  knew  how  to  do.    We  spent  some  time  discussing  the  possibility 
of  individual  consultation.    This  teacher  has  had  10  years  of  experience  and  my 
suspicion  is  that  she  really  needs  help  identifying  vhat  she's  doing  right  and 
making  a  conscious  effort  to  do  it  more  often. 

Teachers  reacted  very  well  to  the  Kounin,  praise  and  direct  instruction  model 
presentations.    Praise  once  again  caused  a  stir.    Our  elementary  person  offered 
a  comment  that  a  psychologist  told  her  that  many  teachers  negate  praise  or  academic 
feedback  by  stating  things  like  "Your  paper  is  well-organized,  but.,.."    We  had 
some  discussion  of  the  theory  that  in  providing  criticism  you  also  point  out 
something  good.     Communicatively,  this  may  confuse  the  child  and  muddle  the  feed- 
back. 

In  response  to  the  scenario  -  "Johnny  has  never  participated  in  class  discussions. 
He  has  just  ventured  his  first  response  and  the  answer  is  incorrect"  -  one  parti- 
cipant offered  a  strategy  specifically  to  extend  Johnny's  interaction  (Interestingly 
enough  he  offered  an  elementary  example).    The  script  would  look  something  like 
this : 

T:    What  is  2  plus  2?  r 
J:  Five 

T:    Five  is  the  answer  to  3  plus  2.    Now,  Johnny,  what  is  the  sum  of  2  plus  2. 

An  interasting  response  to  the  '"wrong"  answer  without  using  the  term.    This  also 
fostered  a  discussion  of  extended  teacher-student  interaction  through  rephrasing, 
prompts  etc.    Janet  pointed  out  to  them  the  need  for  recognizing  older  students 
typical  reaction  to  public  praise  and  the  misuse  of  vicarious  praise. 

A  significant  note  regarding  the  gestalt  of  the  TRLs.     In  follow  up  discussions 
after  the  session,  it  seems  we  all  felt  there  was  rnore  content  than  time  and  al- 
most to  the  person,  we  all  cut  out  the  same  things  -  we  all  had  the  same  prioritized 
agenda  although  in  the  planning  session  this  was  not  specifically  verbalized. 

Myma  will  be  sending  evaluation  sheets  after  they  have  pulled  off  info  for  follow  up. 

Attachments:    Billups  log 

workshop  materials 
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.Myrna  Ccooer.  Director 


October  2,  1982 

The  New  York  City  Teacher  Centers  Consortium  with  the  support  and  coopera- 
tion of  The  United  Federation  of  Teachers  and  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  presents  the  first 

City-Wlde  Conference  on 
Classroom  Management  and 
Teacher  Effectiveness 

Agenda  ■ 

9:00  -  9:15      Coffee  (Room  7) 

General  Session     (Room  7) 

9:15  -  9:30      Welcome,  Myrna  Cooper,  Director 

New  York  City  Teacher  Centers  Consortium 

9:30-9:^5   '  Marilyn  Rauth ,  Director 

Educational   Issues  Department  of 
The  American  Federation  of  Teachers 

9:^45  -  10:15    Dr.   Fred  McDonald,  Keynote  Speaker 

^Teacher  Effectiveness  -  A  Research  Perspective*' 

^Breakout  Sessions 


10:30  -  11:15  Discipline  and  Group  Management  in  the  Classroom; 

setting  expectations,  establishing  routines  and 
enforcing  rules 

11:15  -  12:00  Study  of  Group  Dynamics  In  the  Class  room;  techniques 
to  better  understand  your  students  as  individuals  and 
as  group  members  resulting  in  more  effective  use  of 
praise 

12:00  -  1:00    A  Buffet  Lunch  Will  Be  Served  In  Room  7 


:^Tag  indicates  the  room  set  aside  for  your  group 
{    O  Moderation  of  Teachers  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 


1  :00 


]:k5 
2:30 


2:30  -  3:00 


The  Relationship  of  Time  on  Task  and  Direct 
Instruction  to  Student  Achievement 

1  nves 1 1 ga t  i ng  Inst ruct  i ona 1  S t rateg i es 
that  Better  Classroom  Managers  Employ: 

a)  Thematic  plann ing/Bra instormi ng 

b)  Questioning  techniques 

c)  Matching  teaching  style  to 
learn-ing  style 

Feedback  Sess  ion 

a)  Individual  Conferences 

b)  Network  Procedures 

c)  Evaluation 
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STAFF  McMSER 


\      OCT,  13,  1982  . 11 :00-l;15 

 uxrt    mi — 


PURPOSE  OF  VISITATION  I 


OBSERVE  BUILDING^S2SSI0N  "RESEARCH  FOR  LUNCH  BUNCH" 
(sea  attachements) 


PERSONS  CONTACTED 


J  Sol  Lubow,  Principal  Irwin  Davis,  UFT  Chapter  Chair 

!  Elliot  Weitz,  Teacher  Specialist 

Hannah  Fishman  TRL 


FIELD  ACTIVITIES 


I  INTERACTIONS  -  COMMENTS  -  FOLLOW-UP 


Let  me  first  mention  that  Hannah  had  done  a  terrific  job  of  organizing  these  two 
lunch  time  sessions.    She  enlisted  the  aid  of  Chapter  Chairman  Irwin  Davis.  His 
name  appeared  on  all  the  invitations  and  he  and  Hannah  financed  the  coffee,  cookies, 
cheese  and  crackers  available  to  those  who  attended.    All  41  teachers  and  3 
administrators  attended  the  session. 

While  Hannah  did  not  present  the  research  at  this  first  session  she  gave  a  general 
overview  of  the  purpose  of  the  project  and  explained  her  involvement,  offering 
her  "expertise"  at  future  sessions.    There  is  a  reluctance  on  some  of  the  TRLs  - 
parts  to  be  the  prophet  in  their  own  land.    This  technique  of  having  someone  else 
actually  present  the  first  session  is  helpful  in  initiating  interest  and 
setting  the  stage  for  the  building  TRL. 

Elliot  presented  the  Kounin  information  on  with-it-ness  and  overlapping  and  group 
focus.    This  was  in  response  to  Hannah's  request  and  the  limits  of  time.  Once 
teachers  had  eaten  there  was  a  lot  of  interchange  among  and  between  them.  He 
also  embellished  the  information  with  some  of  his  own-like  personal  space  between 
the  teacher  and  student.     In  talking  about  desisting  inappropriate  behavior  one  way 
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CO  be  wich-it  is  to  know  the  student's  sense  of  personal  space.     For  Che  student 
whose  "circle  of  safety"  is  small,*  a  glare  may  not  be  an  appropriate  desist.  The 
teacher  may  have  to  move  in  or  actually  couch  the  student  or  his/her  desk.  He 
also  talked  about  placing  potentially  disruptive  students  net  Just  close  to  the 
teacher',  but  within  easy  range  for  monitoring.     For  example,  if  the  teacher 
writes  on  the  board  frequently  and  lis  right-handed,  "disruptors"  can  be  placed  to 
the  left  so  the  teacher  can  more  easily  monitor.    Elliot  is  very  good  at  linking 
the  research  to  useable  strategies.    He  was  actually  modelling  how  to  be  more 
with-it!    He  also  Calked  about  identifying  a  student  as  a  barometer  in  maintaining 
group  focus.     The  student  who  is  usually  with  you.     When  this  student  "acts-up" 
the  teacher  can  bet  she's  lost  others.    A  really  good  sessioni 

As  a  follow  up  to  the  sessions,  Elliot  and  Hannah  surveyed  the  staff  (her  idea)  as 
to  content  for  future  sessions.    The  results  are  attached.    Hannah  also  mentioned 
at  our  next  training  session  that  the  most  positive  verbal  feedback  she  got  was 
from  a  specific  group  of  teachers.    Not  the  real  "old-timers"  but  those  whose 
teaching  experience  lies  between  8-16  years.    Her  feeling  is  that  this  is  ,the  group 
more  willing  to  seek  out  new  strategies  and  will  be  a  good  target  group  to  start 
with. 
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VEITCH_w/BILES 


YORK        FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY 

— 6*rrs  CA  LCCAttck  


OCT     14,  1982 

jXti  — 


STAFF 


2:00  Dm 


IPURPQSE  OF  VISITATION  ! 

COLLABOSATION  FOLLOW-UP  -  MORE  OF  A  COURTESY-CALL 


PERSONS  CONTACTED 


Max  Weiner,  Dean  School  of  Education 


FIELD  ACTIVITIES 


I  INTERACTIONS  -  COMMENTS  -  FOLLOW-UP | 

Tentatively  scheduled  Including  Max,  Tom  Mulkeen  and  Fred  McDonald  in  the  November 
22  TRL  session.     We  spent  most  cf  our  time  listening  to  Dean  Weiner 's  philosophy 
of  how  teacher  training  should  look.    He  claisia  schools  of  education  have  done 
their  job-providing  training  in  teaching  content.    The  school  should  provide  the 
other,  should  produce  the  teacher.    We  explained  that  we  felt  there  was  a  lot  of 
information  about  schools  and  classrooms,  the  prospective  teacher  should  have.  He 
agreed  but  said  it's  the  schcols  responsibility  to  provide  it  «oc  the  university. 

It  was  an  interesting  tueeting! 
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FIELD 


SUSAN  VEITCH 
STArf  McMSES  . 


NEW  YORK    PS  205  QUED^S 


PURPOSE  OF  VISITATION  | 


MEETING  WITH  PRINCIPAL  IRENE  FITENI 
MEETING  WITH  TRL  PENNY  DENTON  AND  TEACHER 


PERSONS  CCTNTACTED 


j  Same  as  above,  ^ 


FIELD  ACTIVITIES 


INTERACTIONS  •  COMMENTS  -  FOLLOW-UP 


I  met  with  Mrs.  Fiteni  first,  outlining  the  project  and  enlisting  her  support.  Tne 
Superintendent  in  this  district  has  made  classroom  management  a  focus,  30  Mrs.  Fiteni 
was  quite  receptive.    She  :.s  scheduling  a  sta>'f  meeting  November  22  for  Penny  to 
do  an  awareness  session.    Penny  was  on  sabbat.x* .-.2  l^^t  school  year. 


I  then  met  with  Penny  and  Teacher  X.  Penny  b;^»^: 
phone  and  made  a  tipecial  request  that  I  do  sor;- 


zh^.  rituatiou  over  the 


^p-ltVi  nhl?>  teacher. 


This  teacher  is  Chinese-American  and  Lives  in  r      'S\:ony:,      f?bo  had  rectueuted  a  school 
in  that  borough,  but  because  of  minority  plac-^vtsent  wa.?  driver:  this  school  in  Queens. 
She  leaves  home  at  an  early  hour  to  get  to  school  using  t  transpurtaSon. 
This  is  her  first  year  of  teaching.    The  st/ziant  population  is  ptlmarily  middle-class, 
with  very  few  minority  students  of  any  bac^.^^round. 

V 

The  class  is  made  up  of  10  4th  graders  <^:id  23  5th  graders  -  the  "highest  ability"  in  each 
grade.    The  teacher's  initial  problem  by  Penny  was  that  because  of  the  liigh 
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ability,  the  teacher  was  having  trouble  keeping  up  with  the  kids.     She  would  give 
tiie  4th  graders  work  to  do  while  she  was  working  with  5th  and  they'd  get  it  all 
done  and  become  "antsy."    This  teacher  kept  saying  "I  have  a  master's  degree, 
but  nobody  ever  told  me  I  was  going  to  be  facing  this  or  how  to  deal  with  it." 

Note:    At  the  first  parent  meeting  the  principal  told  parents  that  having  a  new 

teacher  work  with  this  group  was  not  preferable,  but  that  she  had  no  control 
over  that.     Sort  of  a  Pontius    Pilate  routine! 

The  room  needs  some  rearranging.    Routines  and  procedures  need  to  be  clearly  taught. 
We  had  some  discussion  about  the  "culture  clash"  going  on.     The  teacher  wants  to  be 
perfect,  wants  all  of  her  kids  to  achieve  and  focuses  all  of  her  energy  on 
content.     "They  have  tests  in  February  that  I  have  to  prepare  them  for." 

The  principal  comes  in  almost  everyday  to  observe  or  "work"  with^Jier.    So  far  there 
has  been  no  formal  evaluation.    The  principal  did  do  a  "demonstration  lesson  in 
reading,"  but  she  did  it  with  the  whole  class.     What  trhe  teacher  needs  is  some 
group  management  strategies! 

We  planned  a  course  of  action  for  this  teacher  as  follows: 

!•    Anita  Cimino,  teacher  center  specialist  will  work  with  her  in  the 
classroom  (Penny  cannot  do  this) . 

2.  She  should  ask  for  specific  help  from  the  principal  in  writing  and  note 
Ifhen  she  does  not  receive  it.     Penny  will  monitor.     One  of  this  teacher !s 
greatest  fears  is  dismissal  -  dismissal  without  a  chance. 

3.  Penny  will  share  the  Evertson  and  Kounin  work^ith  her  which  will  be 
reinforced  by  Anita's  work.  .  ' 

4.  Attend  the  next  TRL  training  session. 

I  want  to  add  a  personal  note.     This  teacher  wants  to  teach  and  be  good  at  It. 
She  has  not  received  information  that  she  feels  can  help  her.    In  light  of  our 
conversation  with  Max  Weiner  (Oct.  14th)  I  am  more  convinced  more  than  ever  that  our', 
positiori^is  right  at  least  at  this  point  in  time.     I  sure  hope  we  can  help  her. 
I  think  we  can. 
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SITE  CTl  LOCATlOi^ 


OCTOBER  14,1982 
VATE 


1 1 : GO  am 
 TOT" 


PURPOSE  OF  VISITATION 


OBSERVE  TRL  DAVE  MITTLER  PRESENT  (BLDG.  DISSEMINATION) 


PERSONS  CONTACTED 


Dave  Mittler 


FIELD  ACTIVITIES 


I  INTERACTIONS  -  COMMENTS  -  FOLLOW-UP | 

Dave  was  doing  a  brief* presentation  on  Roaenshine's  Instructional  Functions  at  a 
grade  level  conference.    These  were  teachers  of  Ist,  2nd  and  3rd  grade.    About  12 
in  all.    Dave's  principal,  Boston  Chance  and  the  Chapter  Chair  Cheryl  Berman  have 
been  very  supportive  of  the  Program. 

While  Dave's  time  was  limited  (20  min.)  he  did  a  good  job.    He  also  developed  an 
activity  which  we  will  include  in  the  manual.     In  an  effort  to  get  teachers  inter- 
acting around  the  research  information,  he  had  cards  with  the  functions  (review, 
demonstrate,  practice,  feedback,  etc.)  written  on  them.    He  also  had  cards  with 
teacher  statement:s  written  on  them.    His  style  is  very  informal,  putting  the  teachers 
in  a  relaxed,  conversational  mode.    He  does,  however,  not  give  himself  enough  credit 
for  what  he  is  able  to  do.    He  has  been  one  of  our  strongest  supporters  and  activists. 
Attendance  at  sessions  has  been  perfect  and  he  also  uas  involved  in  the  Promotional 
^        Gates  training  and  the  October  2  city-wide  session.    He  is  a  classroom  teacher! 
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NEW  YORK  -TEACHER_ CENTER 
SITE  OR  LOCAUON 


S.  VEITCH  w/  L.'  BILLUPS 
STAFF  McMScR 


OCTOBER  25.  1982 
VATE 


PURPOSE  OF  VISITATION  I 

PLANNING  FOR  TRANSITION  AND  INSTITUTIONALIZATION  OF  PROJECT  IN  NEW  YORK 


PERSONS  CONTACTED 


Myrna  Cooper,  Clare  Cohen,  Aminda  Wrenn,  Elliot  Waltz 


FIELD  ACTIVITIES 


INTERACTIONS  -  COMMENTS  -  FOLLOW-UP 


Where  do  we  go  from  here?    That  was  the  focus  of  this  meeting.    What  does  AFT  need? 
What  does  UFT  need? 

It  is  clear  that  the  need  for  the  program  has  been  established.    The  teacher  center 
specialists  cannot  manage  the  requests  for  training  in  buildings  being  madey  and 
regular  teacher  TRLs  are  busy  in  their  own  buildings.    This  planning  meeting  focused 
on  three  specific  topics: 

1.  Developing  a  new  line  of  TRLs 

2.  Collaboration 

3.  AFT's  continued  role 

1 ,    Developing  a  new  line  of  TRLs 

Using  the  evaluations  from  the  October  2nd  city  wide  conference,  Aminda  and 
Elliot  were  charged  with  a  follow-up  activity  to  keep  this  group  engaged  and 
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begin  to  develop  second  line  TRLs v     (See  Oct.  27th  documentation.) 

2.  Collaboration 

As  documented  in  previous  reports »  money  is  an  issue  for  the  universities* 
Myrna  Cooper  has  been  working  with  representatives  from  Columbia-Teachers 
College,  Fordham  and  Queens  College*  (Anm Liebennan,  Fred  McDonald  and  Dan 
Brovey,  respectively)  and  the  administration  in  putting  together  a  funding' 
proposal  for  submission  to  local  f oundati<^J^s^  -  Funds  be  used  for  higher 

ed  faculty  time  and  stipends  for  trainees.     The  concept  would  be  something 
like  the  grant  covering  one  third  of  training,  the  school  system  and/or 
teacher  center  covering  one  third  of  trainihg  and  the  TRL  donating  one  third 
of  training  time.    The  plan  has  a  three-pronged  approach: 

 — '  t 

1.  Target  by.  district -arid  train  a  TRL  in  each 'school 

2.  Use  a'^study ^circle  approach  (see  Oct.  27  doc.) 

3.  Of fef  specif ic  course  credit  through  the  center  with  present  TRL  and 
higher  ed  faculty  staffing,  suggested  title  "Recent  and  Relevant  Research  - 
for  Teachers.**  - 

3.  AFT  continued  assistance 

Since  there  will  be  some  slack-time  in  terms  of  getting  new  research  should 
the  collaborative  funding  project  come  through,  Ile^^York's  concern  is  a  valid 
one.     In  order  to  keep  momentum  going,  they  will  still  need  assistance  in  ' 
identifying  and  translating  research  and  building  their  owir  collaborative 
network  beyond  the  local  institutions.  ^  ^  ^ 

Informally,  this  concern  fias  been^^T^resented  to  Ed.  Issues  Dept.  Director, 
Marilyn  Rauth.    At  least  one  of  the' project  personnel  will';be  responsible  for 
maintaining  the  network  of  pilot  sites  and  developing  replication  in  other 
sites.    (Pilot  sites  will  have  to  assume  training  responsibility It  may^  be 
worth  it  to  conduct  a  two-week  "internship'*  here  during  the  summer  for  local 
pilot  site  coordinators  or  their  designees  and  really  map  out  some  strategies. 
(Note  -  this  is  my 'suggestion  and  has  nojt  been  cemented,  but  something  on 
this  order  xnay -be  feasible. ) 

The  teacher  center  is  increasing  its  staffing.    Of  our  original  TRLs,  4  have  been 
relieved  of  their  classroom  responsibilities  to  become  Teacher  Center  Specialists; 
I  would  like  to  add  that  Myrna  is  totally  committed  to  maintaining  the  project  and 
its  integrity  in  the  New  York  schools I  believe  that  one" of  the,  reasons  we 
have  been  so  successful  there  is  that  we  tapped  into  a  system  that  wa^^ already 
institutionalized;^^  The  center  had  been  in  operation  since  ^78  using  the  specialist 
model.    When  they  were  not  refunded  in  1981  they  had  already%eceived  a  committ-  * 
ment  from  the  UFT,  the  administration  and  oth^  groups  to  continue  its  operation. 
All  of  t^his  support  has  added  to  the  effectiveness  o'f  this  project,  there. 


*John  Lids tone.  Dean 
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SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATIOIJ 
COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  N.Y. 

NPJ  YORK  CITY  

SITE  OR  LOCATWN 


LOVELY  BILLUPS  _ 
STAFF  MEMSER 


OCTOBER_25.  1982 


Ipurpose  of  visitation  I 

PROJECT  COLLABORATION  MEETING 


PERSONS  CONTACTED 


Arnold  Webb,  Dean  of  Education 

Jim  Neujahr,  Associate  Dean  ,  . 

Nbla  Whitehead,  Director  of  Teacher  Education 


FIELD  ACTIVITIES 


INTERACTIONS  ^  COMMENTS  -  FOLLOW-UP 

Discussion  cei^^ftred  aroiind.  some  questions  which  the  City  College  group  had  as  a 
result  of  our  past  meetings.       ^      '  ^  • 

The_  first  question  raised  regarded  turf,  namely  how  would  power  to  make  decisions 
be  divided  between  the  Teacher  Center  and  City  College.    They  would  be  concerned 
with  attitude  that  reflected '"Just  find  the  research^  translate^ it  and  turn  it 
over  to  us.    We'll  do  as  we  please  from  there*"  City  College  would  want  to  be 
given  some  accountability  as  to  what  happened  with  the  information  and  would 
want  to  have  some  "say''  in  the  on-going  process.    They  are  also  intersted  in 
knowing  what  would' be  the  role  of  AFT  in  as  regards  continuation. 

Flexibility  -  They  wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  there^ would  be  flexibility  in 
selecting  areas  of  research  and  research  studies  .'^    They  note 'that  we  haveJLscked 
into  a  Certain  school  of  thought  in  research  (Behaviorist) . 

Lillian  Weber's  Center  for  Learning  -  between 'Lillina  Weber's  Center  an^  Myma 
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Cooper's  Center.  They  feel  that  Weber  is  the  best  suited  on  their  staff  to  carry 
out  the  program  as  it  closely  fits  their  style. 

I  promised  to  discuss  above  questions  with  all  interested  parties  and  get  back 
to  them.    They  will  also  continue  to  discuss  options. 
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NEW  YORK  -  UFT  TRAINING  SESSION 


OCTOBER  _25,  1982 
VATE 


4-6  PM 

— mr 


PURPOSE  OF  VISITATION 
TRAINING  SESSION 


PERSONS  CONTACTED 


Merri  Fogel 
Stu  Lyons 
Anita  Cimino 


FIELD  ACTIVITIES 


Ron!  Wattman 
Joan  Milano 
Aminda  Wrenn 

ranHy__CQQk 


Arlene  Smith 
Dave  Mittler 
Joe  Mancin 
Pppnv  Denton 


Lila  Feldman 
Bunny  Nadelman 
Hannah  Flshman 
Clare  Cohen 


Elliot  Weltz 


Review  and  discuss  "Linguistics"  piece 
Hannah,  Dave  report  on  building-activity 


INTERACTIONS  -  COMMENTS  -  FOLLOW-UP 


TRLs  had  received  the  linguistics  draft  and  had  had  a  chance  to  read  it.    1  reminded 
them  that  the  piece  had  to  be  reworked  and  asked  for  suggestions.    Clare  felt  it 
was  too  "arrogant"  -  too  much  vocabulary.     (Perhaps  the  socio/psycho-linguists 
should  come  up  with  a  voacbulary  like  Kounin's.)    Hers  was  the  only  really  negative 
complaint.    My  suspicion  is  that  she  has  not-done  as  much  with  the  research  as 
others  have .  " 

We  focused  on  the' reference  to  Donna  Eder's  study  regarding  participation  structure 
and  reading  style  in  high  and  low  ability  1st  grade  reading  groups.  Initially 
some  TRLs  said  this  was  in  conflict  with  the  Teaching  Effectiveness  research. 
Joan  Milano  was  the  first  to  state  that  perhaps  there  is  not  a  conflict  with  the 
findings  that,  in  fact,  the  findings  represent  two  different  things.     It  did  not 
tak^  the  group  long  to  concur.    This  says  something  about  how  far  these  folks 
have  come.    They  h^ve  learned  to  sift  and  sort  and  identify  intent. 

I  must  admit ,  even  with  the  problems  in  the  piece  itself  -  this  is  one  of  the  best 
discussions  we've  had! 
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I  then  had  them  go  through  the  script  and  pick  out  reasons  why  Albert  came  up 
with  "pessent".  _  . 

1.  The  teacher  gave  the  wrong  rules, 

2.  The  syllabification  is  wrong, 

3.  Teacher  iand /or  Albert  never  pronounce  the  entire  word. 

4.  Every  interaction  was  over  a  mistake, 

5.  Albert  integrated  the  errors  to  come  up  with'  "pessent" 
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THz  li::gui3tics  of  teaching 


Communication,     That's  :vhat  .the  teaching-learning  process 
is  all  about — communication  among,  the  teacher  and  students. 
That  communication  is  governed  by  how  each  participant  in  the 
classroom  process  plays  out  his  or  her  role.     Teachers  and  stu- 
dents cont^inually  assess  expectations  and  performance  based  on 
a  series  of  both  verbal  and  non-verbal  communicative  events. 
Teachers  ask,  ''How  can  I  present  this  so  they  understand?  What 
questions  do  I  ask?    What  responses  do  I  anticipate?    How  do  I 
get  Samuel' to  participate?"     Students  ask,  "How*^  can  I  get  a  turn? 
What  does  she  want  me  to  do?     I  need  help;  who  do  I  ask?    How  will 
I  know  my  answer  is  correct?'' 

One  of  the  most  beneficial  outcomes  of  examining  the  research 
oh  teaching  as  a  linguistic  process--coramunicative  events  in  class-  . 
rooms — is  that  it  confirms  that  which  teachers  already  know: 
teaching  is  a  tough  job.     Metaphorically,  participating  in  class- 
room structures  is  like  playing  golf.     In  order  to  succeed,  there 
are  a  series  of  checks  to  be  monitored — feet  apart,  knees  bent, 
head  down,  eyes  on  the  ball,  one  arm  straight,  the  other  bent, 
etc.     A  slip  on  any  one  of  these  can  affect  expected  results.  -And 
so,  communicatively,  the  teacher  must  monitor  questions  asked, 
responses  given,     nonverbal  behavior,  social  context,  etc.,  to 
help  insure  expected  results  in  the  learning  process. 

While  approaching  the  classroom  from  a  linguistic  perspective 
is  a  relatively  new  arenajof  educational  research,  the  results  of 
a  variety  of  studies  canbe  useful-  to  teachers  in  examining  their 
-own  classrooms,  determining  why  things  happen  the  way  they  do,  and 
making  adjustments  so  that  outcomes  more  closely • match  intentions. 

The  following    subheadings  ar,e  constructs  used  by  a  variety 
of  researchers  examining  the  linguistic  processed  in  classrooms. 
While  further  y^ork  is  continuing  in  this  area,,  the  body  of 
knowledge  generated  by  these  studies  provides  concepts  for  the 
classroom  teaiher's  investigation  and  discussion. 

Participating/  in  Face-to-Face  Interaction  -  A  Rule-Governed  Process 

Rules  for  engaging  in  conversation  are  culture  specific  and 
learned  through  a  process  of  observation.     The  term  "culture," 
for  our  purposes,  can  apply  to  the  home,  the  classroom  or  to  socio- 
ethnic  groups.     Knowledge  of  how  the  culture  functions  guides 
participation  and  determines  what  will  or  will  not  occur.  Generally, 
when  asked  a  question,  we  are  expected  to  respond.     However,  in 
response  to  the  question,  we  may  provide  the  desired  information; 
respond  with  another  question;  not  respond  at  all;  or  respond  with 
something  unrelated.     In  addition,  any  response  different  from  the 
anticipated  response  helps  to  clarify  the  rules  of  communication 
for  that  setting. 
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In  the  home  or  at  play,  rules  governing  children's  partici- 
pation are  different  than  those  at  school.     In  the  home  or  '.vithin 
the  social  group  of  playniates  or  peers  T»ultiple ,  extended  conver- 
sations may  take  place.     Children  may  focus  attention  on  more  than 
one  event  at  a  time  ''switching''  back  and  f ort h-^between  them.  In 
the  classroom,  however,  gaining  access  to  conversation  may  be  more 
constrained;  and  students  who  apply  rules  for  p|.rt icipating  in  play 
conversation  to  classroom  conversation  soon  find  out  the  difference. 
They  also  learn  that  responses  like  "I  don't  know"  to  a  question 
generally  don't  generate  the  same  rea<ition  ,in  teachers  as  in  play- 
mates, or  parents.     In  observing  these  contrasts  in  interaction, 
students  soon  learn  the  rules  governing  classroom  conversation. 
If  there  is  a  strong  enough  clash  in  these  rule-governed  partici- 
pation, structures  ,  student  achievement  can  be  affected  Cref, 
Philips,  Erickson  and  Mohatt)  and  often  teachers  inaccurately 
access  student  performance.     For  example.  Philips  (1972)  studied 
^    children's  language  patterns  among  the  Warm  Springs  Indians  in 
Oregon.     At  home,,  discourse  rules  allowed  that  each  participant 
determine  the  fornx  and  time  of  participation.     It  was  unheard  of 
to  have  a  "leader"  who  could  make  someone  "pferform"  in  front  of 
others.     When  these  same  children  were  in  the  classroom  and  the 
teacher  called  on  them,  they  di^d  not  respond  and  consequently, 
were  misjudged  as  "dumb,  shy"  etc. 

Since  so  much  of  classroom  life  is  communication    not  only 
is  formal  conversation  between  and  among  the  teacher  and  students 
rule-governed  but  also  all  commuhicated  cues,  routines,  etc., 
whether  verbal  or  nonverbal.      Like  our  golfer  preparing  to  tee 
off,  the  slightest  alternation  of  the  "nuances"  of  communication 
can  produce  what  linguists  call  a  "frame  clash."    Simply,  a  frame 
clash  occurs  when  one  or  more  parties  in  the  communication 
structure  come  from  a  different  frame  of  reference  than  the  others 
resulting  in  some  type  of  unanticipated  outcome.     Consider  this 
example  of  a  "nonverbal"     frame  clash.     Michele  Stof fan-Roth 
reports  in  "Shh  the  Children  Are  Watching"  (1981) 

"On  a  day.  midway  into  last  school  year,  the 
teacher  played  a  piano  chord  signal  to  clean  up 
Arrival  Time  activites  as  usual.     The  children  put 
away  their  materials  and  moved  to  the  group 
meeting  circle  but  continued  to  talk  to  their 
neighbors.     The  teacher  took  her  place  in  the 
circle.     This  was  usually  follow^^d  by  quiet  around 
the  circle  so  that  opening  activities  could  begin. 
This  did  not  happen.     By  reflecting  on  specific 
nonverbal  behaviors,  the  teacher  realized  she  had 
not  yet  picked  up  the  at,j:endance  roster  and  pencil, 
a  signal  that  she  was  ready  to  begin.     She  picked 
them  up.     Silence  ensued  and  class  began  without 
any  comment  or  direction  by  the  teacher:." 

Here  is  another  example.     In  establishing  a  beginning  of  the 
year  rule  for  participation  in  class  (see  Evertson)  students  were 
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asked  to  raise  hands  to  be  called  on.     One  student  in  this  seventh 
grade  class  consistently  violated  the  rule  by  talkin?  out,  talking 
'.vhen  others  were  performing,  etc.     The  eighth-grade  brother 
exhibited  the  same  kind  of  behavior.     During  a  parent  conference, 
the  a:other  was  asked  what  kinds  of  conversation  -.vent  on  in  the 
family.     She  replied  that  dinner  time  was  the  only  time  when 
the  entire  family  (mother,  father,  six  children)  was  together. 
'She  admitted  that  most  of  the  time  all  family  members  were  talking 
at  the  same  time!     It  was  easy  to  Understand  why  these  two  boys 
saw  nothing  "wrong*'  with  their  behavior.     Once  it  was  clearly 
explained,  then  reinforced,  that  the  rules  in  class  were  indeed 
quite  different  from  the " home the  number  of  "frame  clashes'' 
diminished. 

Philips',  Stoffan's  and  the  above  example  point  out  that 
difference  in  rules  governing  communication  can  exist  between 
the  classroom  and  the  community  or  the  home  and  even  within  the 
classroom  itself.     Whether  or  not  students  themselves  recognize 
these  differences  depends  on  their  ability  to  infer  what  is 
happening  in  the  communication  process. 

Understanding  Conversation:     An  Inferencing  Process 

bV  using  communicative,  social  and  cognitive  skills  partici- 
pants, i.e.  students  and  teachers,  begin  to  define  the  meaning  of 
what  is  going  on  around  them.'    They  infer  or  make  sense  of  the 
event (s)  and  then  determine  what  is  expected  of  them.     Two  factors 
make  the  inferencing  process  a  complex  one.     Different  messages 
can  be  delivered  at  the  same  time.     While  presenting  information 
verbally  to  the  class  on  photosynthesis,  the  teacher  ''glares" 
at  Sarah  who  is  not  following  along  in  the  textbook.     In  addition 
to  these  different  forms,  another  factor  affecting  the  task  of* 
inferencing  is  that  the  message  can  serve  multiple  functions. 
Besides  providing  instructional  content,  a  message  can  give  a 
behavior  cue  to  students.     "Let's  all  (in  a  louder  voice)  look 
to  the  board  as  James  shows  us  how  to  solve  problem  9."    The  use 
of  "let*s  all"  in  a  louder  voice  communicates  the  expectation 
that  all  students  are  quieted  down  and  focused  on  the  math  problem. 
This  is  one  of  Kounin's  suggested  group  focus  techniques  (see 
Kounin) 

In  performing  these  inferencing  tasks,  frame  of  reference  also 
is  a  factor.     Frames  of  reference  can  be  modified  by  receiving 
both  overt  (explicit)  and  covert  feedback  (Frederiksen ,  1981). 
Covert  feedback  results  from  observing  what  other  participants  do. 
Morine-Ders^himer  and  Tennenberg  (1981^  report-  that  students  m^ke 
use  of  covert  feedback  from  not  only  the  teacher  but  other  students 
as  well,  typically  using  other  students'  responses  to  check  their 
own  knowledge  or  to  learn  the  right  answer.  « 

Work  by  Michaels  k  Cook-Gumperz ,  1980;  Scollon  k  Scollon , 
1981;  Griffin,  Newman  k  Cole,  1981  also  identify  a  covert  nature 
in  frame  clashes  as  well.     These  covert  clashes,  because  they 
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are  hot:  so  obviou^D,  often  add  to  a  nepjarive  evaluation  or  s::uden 
ability.     Beyond  that,  Hynies  (1981)  reports  clashes  betv/een 
parents  and  teachers  on  perceptions  about  homework.     Teachers  as 
parents  to  "check''  homework,  •  Because  the  parents  do  not  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  the  direction  "check/*  they  were  not 
signin?  work  that  was  not  correct.     Teachers  interpreted  papers 
not  returned  and  signed  as  an  indication  that  parents  did  not 
care.     It  is  often  only  through  a  series  of  interviews  with  the 
"participants"  that  these  covert  frame  clashes  can  be  clarified. 

A'  whole  series  of  studies  comparing  the  "linguistics"  of 
home  and  school  have  generated  thought  and  action  regarding 
curriculum  and  instruction.     The  Kamehameha  Early  Education 
Program  used  in-depth  studies  of  interaction  patterns  in  the 
community  to  alter  how  teachers  taught  reading.     After  careful 
planning  and  investigation  it  was  found  that  student  achievement 
improved  by  more  closely  matching  the  school  and  community 
patterns  (Au  1981).     Time  on  task  was  high  both-befare  and  after 
the  changes,  underscoring  the  importance  of  task  appropriateness 
to  student  learning  gains  (see  Time  on  Task) 

Meaning  and  Context 

The  meaning  of  verbal  and  nonverbal  messages  is  context 
specific.     That  is,  what  a  message  "means"  depends  on  what  came 
before,  it's  present  use  and  what,  follows  it.     Consider  the  use 
of  the  term  okay  in  the  following  scenarios. 

Teacher:     Okay  (as  "good"  in  response  to  a  correct  student 

response) 

Okay,  Richard  and  James,  that's  enough! 
(desisting  inappropriate  behavior) 

Okay,  Michelle that 's  enough. 

(in  a  reading  group,  changing  reciters  -  signals 
change) 

Okay?     (checking  for  understanding,  are  you  still 
with  me  ,  etc . )  - 

Okay  (mouthed  with  a  nod  in  response  to  student 
request  to  use  the  restroom  "you  ha^e  my 
permission) 

Messages  then  clearly  derive  their  meaning  from  the. context 
surrounding  them.     Complicating  this  process,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  at  any  time  in  interpretation  (inference)  of  a  message 
can  alter  one's  perception  of  the  meaning  of  prior  messages 
(Gumperz,  1981). 
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Classrocn:  Ccrrr:unica  ^  ion  :     Not  a  Scripted  Zvenz 

For  the  int  eract  i-'e  ze:ic'ner  -.vao  acesn't  al-a-.-s  eet  :zrc'.'::h 
zne  day's  plan,   rhere  is  proress:.onal  solace  in  the  linguistic 
finding  zhzz  contexts  are  constzucted.     Teachers  and  students:  do 
not  read  frorn  scripts.     Therefore,  althous:a  v;e  'would  like 
predictable  outcomes,  we  -7:^11  not  get  them  lOO'i  of  tne  tin^-'f, 
How  the  participants  interact  in  this  evolvine:  process  det^rrr^nes 
the  context  and  subsequently  the  sieanin.'^.     Researchers  have  Xockec* 
at  three  factors  influencing  the  construction  of  conte:<t:  Con- 
textual izat  ion  cues  (Gumperz  k  Herasimchuic ,  1973;  Cook-Gumpe  rz  i 
Guaperz,  1976     Corsaro,   1981);  part icioat ion  i;tructure  (Philips, 
1372;  1374;   Ericksou  i  Shultz,   1977;   1981;   Erickson  k  Mohatt , 
1578;  Florio  i  Shultz,   1979);   and  cotmunicati ve  comnerency  ( Hymes , 
1372). 

Contextualizat ion  cues  are  both  verbal  and  nonverbal  c^-as 
used  to  clarify  rneaning.     The  teacher  ;vho  circulates  around  th... 
room  during  seatwork  reinforces  the  verbal  statement  ''I'll  be 
available  to  help  you  or  check  your  work."     This  verbal  and 
nonverbal  behavior  reiterates  to  students  that  the  teacher  is 
chere  to  teach  and  provide  feedback. 

Participation  structures  refer  to  the  demands  for  parti^^'> 
patioa  and  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  part icipant^^ « 
Another  way  of  looking  at  participation  structures  is  through 
routines  since  these  enhance  the  continuity  and  stability  of 
repeated  activities*     These  routines  also  signal  expectations  for 
behavior  at  the  same  time  instruction  is  delivered. 

Communicative  competence  refers  to  the  participant's  ability 
to  know  when,  how,  and  to  whom  to  talk  in  a  given  situation*.  This 
is  a  developmental  process  that  ideally. qnly  the  participant  can 
assess.     However,  this  competence  is  generally  evidenced  by 
appropriate  behavior. 

The  Communicative  Environment  of  the  Classroom 

Work  done  on  participation  structures  indicates  the  communi- 
cative environment  of  the  classroom  shifts  both  across  and  within 
lessons.     As  a  result,  there  are  a  variety  of  demands  placed  on 
all  participants.     Consider  these  results  reported  by  Eder  (1982). 

In  comparing  the  communicative  styles  of  varying  reading 
ability  groups,  high  ability  group  gained  access  to  conversation 
more  readily  than  other  groups,  especially  the  low  group  (1st 
g^rade  groups  -  high,  medium-high,  medium-lqw,  low).  Interruptions 
by  high-group  members  were  often  reprimanded,  while  they  were  ' 
accepted  when  initiated  by  low-group  members.     As  a  result,  low- 
group  members  did  not  recognize  the  typical  reading  turn  pattern  - 
one  person  reading  uninterrupted.     They  had  learned  a  differenp 
rule  for  participation'  than  the  high  group.     What  can  happen  as 
a  result  of  this  differentiation?     In  whole  group  activities. 
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These  low  group  cnildren  can  be  misjudged  on  zheir  comperence  if 
whey  appi/  the  sane  rule.     V/ithin  their  own  group,  unless  the 
teacher  is  arvare  of  differentiation,  thev  r.av  also  be  assessed 

inaccurately. 

It   is  irr.  at  to  relate  these  findings  to  those  in  the 

teacher  effect       uess  studies  (see  Teacher  Effectiveness)  since 
that  body  of  research  suggests  acceptance  of  call-outs  from 
lower-achieving  students.     Eder  includes  a  personal  communication 
'.vith  Guxnperz  i  Cook-Gumperz  on  a  findins:  that  the  teacher  made 
more  interruptions  during  turns  with  low  students  (correcting 
errors)  than  high  resulting  in  a  choppy  style  of  reading  for'the 
low  group  compared  with  a  flowing  style  for  the  high  group. 
\. 

In  the  Eder  study  higher  group  student s  seemed  to  develop 
an  awareness  for  general  speaJsing  turns.     Because  interruptions 
were  limited,  they  also  had  a  tendency  to  ''hold"  comments  or 
questions  until  after  the  turns  maicing  for  a  more  fruitful  dis- 
cussion period,  thus  developing  other  communication  skills.  This 
did  not  happen  with  the  low  group. 

By  the  spring  of  the  school  year  these  first-grade  students- 
had  clearly  developed  different  communicative  styles. 

The  Teacher's  Role 


For  our  purposes,  the  role  of  teachers  in  the  communicative 
process  is  twofold.     They  "oi  chestrat e'^  participation  (whole  class 
small  group,  individual)  and  assess  student  ability  based  on  these 
interactions.     The  teacher  is  ultimately  responsible  for  what 
occurs  in  the  classroom^  since  she  develops  a  series  of  strategies 
designed  to  achieve  a  variety  of  objectives  based  on  intended 
academic  and  social  outcomes. 


Work  done  by  Merritt  k  Hiimphrey,  1979;  Merritt  1981,  1982 
supports  much  of  Kounin's  work.     Teachers  orchestrate  and  monitor 
a  lesson,  "the  primary  vector  of  activity''  as  well  as  secondary 
vectors.     The  way  teachers  handle  the  flow  between  vectors  is  also 
rule  governed.     Teachers  develop  patterns  of  *'slotting-in  and 
K3ut  of  vectors — Kounin's  overlapping — in  an  attempt  to  manage 
both  instruction  c.nd  behavior .     For  example,   uhe  teacher  is 
working ^with  a  reading  group  or  high  school  lab  group-^the  primary 
vector  of  activity.     Carlos  comes  over  indicating  he  needs  help. 
The  teacher  temporarily  "slots  out"  of  the  primary  vector,  deals 
with  Carlos's  question  (the  secondary  vector)  and  slots  back  in 
to  the  primary  vector.     If  the  teacher  has  left  instructions  for 
the  group,  thus  preserving  the  act:    ■.iy,  the  transitions  between 
these  activities  are  smooth. 

From  a  linguistic  perspective  the  evaluation  role  of  the 
teacher  is  the  ongoing  assessment  based  o::  observation  of  how 
students  participat:e  in  interaction.  ^ 
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Since  ccmmunicar ion  and  interacting  in  "communicai: ive  events" 
is  a  cc-nplex  process,  s-cudenrs*   competence  can  be  rnis.judged  as 
ooinred  out  in  several  examples.     The  f..ndin?3  of  seme  of  tine 
linguistic  studies  can  be  linked  to  other  -^ork  on  teacher  per- 
cepticn::?  and  expectations.     Michaels  k  Ccok-Gumperz  (1980)"  found 
that  in  teacher  assessment  of  story-telling  ability,  students 
whose  srories  were  topic-centered  were  viewed  more  positively 
than  students  who  ''topic-chained'' — went  off  on  related  tangents. 
It  was  found  in  further  analysis  that  the  chaining  style  was 
cuKoire  specific,  but  the  overall  judgement  of  srudent  ability 
was  negative. 

The  point  of  results  like  these  is  that  teachers  can  get  a 
better  understandir     of  the  basis  of  their  assessments  by 
examining  these  stuaxes  and  make  adjustments  in  instruction  to 
teach  ^'appropriate''  story-telling  styles.  r 

The  Role  of  the^ Student 

While  the  various  studies'do' not  focus  on  this  topic 
specifically,  there  is  an  underlying  message  regarding  the 
student's  role  and  the  complexity  of  "acting"  it  out. 

Consider  the  following  situation.     The  teacher  is  working 
with  a  small  group  of  students  while  the  rest  of  the  class  is 
engaged  in  seatwork.     Barney  is  "stuck"  on  his  assignment.  He 
has  several  choices:     1)  interriipt  the  teacher;  2)  ask  someone 
else  for  help;  3)  "tough  it  out'*;  4)  abandon  the  problem 
momentarily  and)go  on;  5)  abandon  the  activity  all  together, 
possibly  leading  to  misbehavior.     That  is  a  big  decision  for  some 
children";  and  unless  the  tacit  rules  governing  his  behavior  at 
that  moment  are  clearly  inferred,  one  or  many  "frame  clashes" 
can  occur. 

The  research  on  teaching  as  a  linguistic  process  clearly 
points  out  the  complexity  of  the  teacher's  role  as  decision 
maker.     Equally  imj^ortant  is  the  fact  that  it  r'^minds  ustthat 
being  a  student  is  also  a  tough'  Job.  ^ 

1 
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Transcript: 
Lxaes 


episode 
Musiber 


Soeaker 


Verbal  and  Nonverbal  (I'.'V; 


Messages 


001 

002nv 

003 

004 

OOSnv 

006 

007 

008nv 

009 

010 

Ollnv 

012 

013 

014 

015 

Ol6nv 

017 

0l8 

6l9nv 

020 

02  lav 

022 

023 


—Alb  er'C :  (Alberl;  is  reading  and  cosies  co  "the 
•  word  "peony"  and  stops) 


-j  TEACHER:  (Teacher  points  to  the  "eo"  in  peony) 

'  TEACHER:  REMEMBER  THE  TWO  VOWEL  RULE. 

I 

LAlbeirfc:  Peea  -  7 


CsJ 

4- 
V 

d 


^"TEACHER:  (Points  to  the  first  syllable — »p&^) 

TEACHER  "pe"  SATS..,. 

Albert:  pe  (correctly  .pronounces  syllable) 

TEACHER:  (Points  to  second  syllable— "on" ) 

TEACHES:  THIS  SAYS  .... . 

Albert:  on  (correctly  pronounces  syllabic) 

TEACHER:  (Points  to  lasi;  .syllable— Ty"  ) . 

TEACHER:  AND  THIS  SAYS.,.. 

Albert:  e     (correctly  pronounces  syllable) 

TEACHER:  WHAT'S  THIS  WORB? 
^Albert:  Peen  -  y  /  • 

\  /  '  :  '  , 

-TEACHER:  (Points  to  "pe"  again) 

TEACHER:  THIS  SAYS... 

Albert:  pe  (correctly  pronounces  syllable) 

TEACHER:  (Points  to  "on"  again) 

Albert:  on  (correctly  pronounces  syllable); 

TEACHER:  (Points  to  "y"  again) 

Albert:  e     (correctly  pronounces  syllable) 

^-TEACHER:  GOOD 

(Albert  continues  rea±Lng  until  he 
comes  to  the  word  "pest"  and  then 
he  stops  again)  " 
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025 
026 
027 
023 


029 
030 

031 
032 


f 


ipeakar      Veraa^  and  .Tonveroa-:*,  ^r/j 
J  lessa^es 


TSACHERs 
T2ACHER: 
Albert: 
TEACHER: 


Albert: 

TEACHER: 

Albert: 


TEA 


^R  4 


(Pauses  at  the  word  "pesr-') 
PEST 

DO  YOU  OCW  V/HAT  A  PEST  IS? 

Soaethiiig  that  bothers  ^ou. 
UH  KTJH 

(Albert  continues  reading  the . 
stoiT".    ^He  mispronounces  the 
word  rodent  and  the  teacher 
intervenes)  ,^ ' 


rodent  (uses  short  "o") 

LONG  "0" 

rodent (corrects  pronimciatioa 
error) 

GOOD 

(Alb<srt  cojsplete  the  story) 


033 
034 
035 


TEACHER:     NOW  I  WANT  TO  a£!C  YOU  SOME  QUESTIONS: 
ABOUT  THE  STORX.^ 

TEACHER:     WHAT  WAS  THE  NAME  OF  THE  FLOWER  IN 
THE  STORY? 


Albert : 


pessent . 
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ilArr  WdAOcK 


PS  197  -  TC  SITE  FOR  ELLIOT  WEITZ 
■        SITE  CP.  LOCATION 


OCTOBER  27,   1982  .9;00  -  I2;00 

— wrs    rm  


PURPOSE  OF  VISITATION  i 

PLAN  FALLOW  UP  TO  OCTOBER  2ND  CITY -WIDE  SESSION 


mm 

r 


PERSONS  'CONTACTED 


ELLIOT  WEITZ,  AMINDA  WRENN 


FIELD  ACTIVITIES 


I INTEP^CT^ON$  -  COMMENTS  -  FOLLOW-UP 


J 


Using  fr.he  evaluation  sheets  a  letter  of  invitation  will  be  sent  to  alJ  participants 
who  requested  continued  involvement.    Using  a  study  circle  approach  teacb^r-  will 
be  "pulled  in"  in  each  borough.    The  first  study  circle  will  run  4  weeka  beginning 
Monday,  Nov.  29th.     Elliot  and  Aminda  felt  it  would  be  better  not  to  wait  r^ntil 
^after  the  holidays  or  to  run  circles  for  6  weeks  with  the  holiday  breaks  to 
ch';   them  up.     Facilitator:s  were  identified  from  the  list  of  TRLs  who  have  received 
training. in  ER&D  and  study  circles.    At  the  29th  session,  teacher:^  will  be  asked 
to  evaluate  the. usefulness  of  the  research  they  implemented  after  the  Oct.  2nd 
session  as  part  of  that  meeting's  agenda* 

See  attached  packet  on  study  circles. 
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[OVER] 
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F   !   E  L  D  LP 


SUSAN  VEITCH 


ST  At?  \\E:.\ocR 


MEW  YORK 


OCT 


27.  1932 


1:30  _-,')_:  no  PM 


>      I  PURPOSE  OF  visitation"! 

COLLABORATDrE  MEETING  (see  below) 


PERSONS  CONTACTED 


Involved:  Myrna  Cooper;  Anne  Sabatinl;  Fred  McDonald ,_Fordham;  J:^dith  Green,  Delaware; 
Greta  Dershimer ,  Syracuse;  Phil  Winne,  Simon  Eraser 


FIELD  ACTIVITIES 


INTERACTIONS  -  COMMENTS  -  FOLLOW-UP 


Originally,  we  had  been  invited  to  attend  a  pre-NERA  conference  in  Ellenville  NY 
on  action  research  which  Greta  and  Judith  were  coordinating.  Because  various  other 
"players"  -  including  invited  NIE  staff  who  could  not  travel  due  to  budget  constraints 
would  not  be  in  attendance  the  Ellenville  meeting  was  cancelled.    Hoyever,  Judith 
and  Greta  wa.ited  to  meet  with  us  and  catiieN;o  Manhattan. 


After  some  debate  between  Judith  and  Fred  as  to  the  merits  of  ethnographic  research, 
we  began  to  explain  our  various  topics  which  was  the  purpose  oi  "he  meeting, 

Anne  Sabatini  outlined  her  involvement  in  the  IR&DS  study  on  positive  teachers 
done  with  the  center  and  Columbia  Teachers  college.     Teacher-researchers  were 
taught  how  to  collect  and  analyze  interview  data  gathered  from  teachers  identified 
as  "positive."    Myrna  pointed  out  that  many  of  those  teachers  were  part  of  our 
project  as  TRLs .    A  final  report  on  the  study  is  being  compiled.    Anne  pointed 
out  that  the  experience  was  rewarding  for  her  in  terms  of  the  process,  .and  the 
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fact  chat  while  the  study  lead  to  some  conclusions,  not  all  questions  were  answered. 
She  pointed  out  that  just  the  process  of  deciding  the  research  question  has  given 
her  a  new  appreciation  of  the  researcher's  role. 

I  gave  a  brief  overview  of  our  project  highlighting  the  research  used  and  the^ 
process.  The  fact  that  we  had  just  used  the  linguistics  work  was  of  interest" 
to  Judith  and  Greta. 

Greta  was  very  interested  in  how  she  could  become  involved  in  s^omeching  like  this 
in  Syracuse.     I  explained  to  her  that  once  the  final  manual  was  available  we  could 
link  her  up  with  unions  in  her  location  who  want  to  pursue  the  .project,  Syracuse 
itself  is  NEA. 
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EUUCATICNAL  RESEARCH  A,ND  DISSEMINATION  PROGRAM 


I  g  L  s    ^-  Q 


poRrL^AMD  (npff.QM)  Quest 

^-y  OCT.   8,    1932  .   

•   mr^  — mr 


PURPOSE  or  V I S I TATTSN 


I 

SFFT  TRL  BETTY  ROTHENBERGER  WAS  SENT  f6  REPRESENT  THE  PROJECT  BY  CONDUCTING 
A  CLASSROOM  MANAGE21ENT  WORKSHOP 


PERSONS  CONTACTED  ! 


Deanna  Woods 


FIELD  ACTIVITIES 


[INTERACTIONS  -  COMMENTS  -  FOLLOW-UP 


Deanna  had  attended  the  AFT  convention  and  was  anxious  to  use  part  of  the  project  and 
our  resources  to  organize  their  October  8  PFT  QuEST  Conference.     She  and  I  spent  ' 
several  hours  planning  by  phone.    Our  role  was  primarily  to  link  her  up  with  resources. 
She  had  originally  requested  one  of  us  to  do  the  session  and  be  on  the  panel,  but 
because^of  pilot  site  demands  we  decided  to  utilize  a  San  Francisco  TRL.  Betty 
was  selected.    Deanna  and  the  PFT  were  very  grateful  for  our  networking.  With 
local  support  from  Northwest  Regional  Lab  this  may  be  a  good  target  site  for 
replication.    Resources  we  helped  link  up  are  bulleted  on  the  workshop  offering 


page. 
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,  RESEApTTaND  DlSSEf'lINATinN  PROmd, 

9  F  I  E  I  n    L  0-G  , 


3ALTDI0RE.  md 


SITE  OR  LOCATION 


LOVELY  RTTT.fTPS 


nrrnRFR  15/16,  1982 


STAFF  MEMBER 


TIME 


PURPOSE  OF  7l3ITAfTqN] 

ATTEND  BALTIMORE  TEACHER'S  UNION  QuEGT  CONFLRENCE 
PRESENT  ERfi,D  WORKSHOPS 


PERSONS  CONTACTED 
50  participants 


FIELD  ACTIVITIES 

Workshopa      '^classroom  Mangement  and  Discipli^®* 


INTERACTIONS  -  rnMMENTS  -  FOLLOW-UP 


The  research  information  was  very  Vf=ii  received  by  this  group.  We  we 
do  the  role  playing  activity  involving  the  L.D.  child  in  the  pull-o^^ 
from  the  classroom.  Generated  good  ^discussion.  One  of  the  most  verba 
has  been  newly  placed  in  a  classroom  for  the  chronically  disruptive 


were  able  to 
schedule 
fbal  teachers 
child.  He 
He 


ng  principal*  who  was  also  a  presenter  for  another  session, 
e  said  the  information  had  great  potential.    Wo-ted  session  for  his  s 


chool. 
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F  I   =  L  n  10  G 


SUE  VETTCH 


Sinrr  ,'.1cM3c.% 


Wc»frs  


^OCTOBER  21 T  ^^^^ 


.     ALL  DAY 


pgRPOSE  OF  VISITATION 


1.  WORKSHOP  PRESENTATION 

2.  PLANNING  MEETING  WITH  LEADERSHIP  AND  STAFF  ON  MAKING  U^E  OF  THE  PROJECT  AIOD 
OTHER  ED  ISSUES   


PERSONS  CONTACTED 


James  McGarvey,  Executive  Director;  Eileen  Egeland,  PR 
Veryl  Kosteczko 


FIELD  ACTIVITIES^ 


2  workshops 


See  attached  program. 


EKLC 


"[Interactions  ^^^TiMENTS  -  follow-up | 

ist  session  was  large  group  -  about  50  people.    No  way  to  break  them  up  into  small 
groups.    Had  to  bring  in  extra  chairs  to-;take  care  of  overflow. 

^  2nd  session  was  on  instructional  strategies  from  TE  research.    Program  had  no 
descriptor  so  group  was  sinall  -  14.    However,  rather  than  a  presentation  we  had  a 
discussion  group  format  using  research  concepts  to  solve  specific  concerns.  I 
began  by  asking  teachers  the  steps  they  took  in  teaching  a  lesson.    As  we  went 
around  the  group  all  of  the  instructional  functions  got  mentioned.    The  discussion 
proceeded  from  there. 

One  teacher  raised  a  concern  about  seatwork  and  homework.     It  seems  that  in  her 
junior  high  setting  she  uses  the  end  of  the  period  for  letting  kids  get  started 
on  homework,  but  some  of  them  dawdled  claiming  they'd  do  it  at  home.     I  suggested 
she  clearly  delineate  between  in  class  assignments  and  homework.     In  class  seatwork 
is  to  be  completed  in  class  and  collected.     Students  even  at  that  age  may  need  to 
be  told  "you  have  X  minutes  to  complete  this."    In  this  manner,  students  cannot 
"cop  out"  on  staying  on  task. 
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FIELD  Log 

LOVELY  BILLQPS 


STAFF  MEMBER 


GARY,  INDLANA 


SITE  OR  LOCATION 


OCTOBER  28/29.  1982 


-1- 


I?ATE  TIME 


PURPOSE  OF  VISITATION 


ATTCH)  EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  GARY  TEACHERS  UNION 
PRESENT  ER&D  WORKSHOPS 


PERSONS  CONTACTED 

Number  of  workshop  participants.-  A6 


FIELD  ACTIVITIES 


Workshops  -  "Strategies  for  Effective  Classroom  Management" 

-  "Using  Educational  Research  to  Build  and  Maintain  a  Professional  Knowledge  Base' 


INTFRACTIONS  -  COMMENTS  -  FOLLOW-UP 


ERIC 


This  i.'^  a  very  large  regional  conference  which  offers  an  average  of  24  workshops 
in  a  given  time  frame.    Teachers  are  free  to  select.    Group  size  averages  "0. 

Size  of  group  for  Classroom  management  was  almost  double  that  of  research  utiliza- 
tion session.    Conversations  with  teachers  indicated  that  they  were  *'wary"  of 
the  term  Educational  Research  in  the  session  title  and  felt  it  would  be  a  dull  and 
uninteresting  session,     I  used  the  A.S.C.D.  film  on  School  and  Teacher  H;f f ectiveness 
with  Barak  Rosenshiae  and  Ron  Edmonds,  as  a  focus  for  discussion  on  the  applica- 
bility of  research-based  information  in  the  clasarcom.    Those  who  attended  were 
quite  impressed  and  told  others,  which  '.s  what  prompted  theii  to  cx)ae  lu  me  about 
the  title.     (I  learned  something!) 

The  classroom  management  workshop  went  very  well.     I  covered  the  identification  of 
classroom  procedures,  establishment  of  classroom  rules  and  the  development  of  en- 
forceable consequences.     I  also  covered  Kounin*s  Group  Management  techniques.  The 
group  was  quite  interactive.    Teachers  ranged  from  K-12  and  two  .were  teachers  of 
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bilingual  classes.     Some  lingered  well  after  the  session  time  was  over  to  ask 
questions.     Some  questions  centered  around  use  of  "puddling"  as  a  consequence  for 
breaking  rules  -    They  said  that  perhaps  developing  a  hierarchy  of  consequences 
would  help  them  cut  down  on  the  need  to  "spank". 

Program  attached. 
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AFT  -  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DISSEMINATION  PTORAIl 
^  Field  Log 


LOVELY  BILLUPS 


5TAFF  MEMBER 

MCSIE  CONFERENCE  -  ATUVNTA,  GA  ' 


SITE  OR  LOCATION  ^^^^ 


PATE  TIME 


PI.       •     OF  VISITATION 

^rT?:>JD  CCNFEREMCE  AND  PRESENT  SESSION  ON  ER&D  PROCESS  FOR  INSERVICING 


PERSONS  CONTACTED 


R,r€LD  ACTIVITIES 


SESSION  PRESENTER 

"Teachers  +  Research  »  An  Effective  Union*' 

The  AFT  Educational  Research  and  Dissemination  Program 


INTERACTIONS  -  COWENTS  -  FOLLOW-UP 

There  were  15  people  present  at  the  project  presentation  session.    Most  of  the 
participants  were  from  State  Educational  Agencies.     Questions  revolved  around  the 
ways  in  which  we  got  teachers  to  volunteer  their  participation  in  the  project  with- 
out credit  or  monetary  remuneration.    Dennis  Loro  from  NYSUT  said  he  would  like  to 
pur3ue  possibility  of  establishing  this  model  in  upstate  N.Y.  and  tie  in  some  of 
his  trainers  for  Project  TEACH  etc.  into  the  program    I  told  him  to  contact 
Marilyn  and  think  about  setting  up  a  meeting  with  his  people,  the  AFT  ER&D  Team 
and  Myma  Cooper.    Another  participant  who  is  in  charge  of  a  Teacher  Center  Con- 
.  sortium  in  California  was  also  arranging  a  meeting  with  Marilyn  to  further  discuss 
the  project. 

Also  attended  sessions:  ! 

-Planning  and  Implementing  A  Collaborative  Multi-Institutional  Inservice  Program 
-Development /Operation  of "a  Multisystem  Staff  Development  Consortium 
-High  Tea  for  Staff  Developers 

-All  general  sessions  ,  . 

Program  and  materials  attached. 
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